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End, wbich are, its Proofs or Arguments. From 
hence be paſſes on to the 1 ' Rhetoric into 
three kinds, the Deliberatiy g Demonſtra- 
tive, and the Judiciary. Each P7 theſe is ſubdivi- 
ded into two Parts, the Deliberative into Exbor- 
tation and Dehortation, the Demonftrative into 
Praiſe and Diſpraiſe, the Judiciary into Accuſation 
and Defence, The end of the Deliberative kind is 


not 5 as alfo to debate whether a Profitable Go 
ought to be prefer d to an Honeſt or Moral Gaod, i 
or a ſmall Gogd to a greater. The Demonſtrati ve 
kind is exerciſed in the praifing x Vertue, and the 

: Author wag, 
bn a large Enquiry concerning the proper Subjects 9 
Praiſe ad 77 . Tbe x. of th . kin, 
3s to ſupply us with offenſive or defenſrue Weapons 
fo the attacking 15 orpers, or the Securing, 0 

— | 

= the Second Book be Fro joers the true Knit 

Humane Nature, by bis curious Deſcriptions i 

Mariners and Paſſions, which are the he Jn 6 
fart Ways that lead to the Heart o thi 
confifts all the Art and Method of his Second Book 
and indeed all the Force, and the very Life of. Eli 

ce. 

Is the Third Wk F be explains he Natiere i 
Diſcourſe, as compos d of Dittion and Elocutii 
Here be diſtinguiſhes the ſeverul Species of "Orati 
ont, and their ſeveral — in regard to the thei 


fable as propos d in general, it s fin more on 
Fal, as executed in particular. The 1phole is truly 
Maſter- piece, in "which the ſeveral Lines and Fei 
Tures meet with exact proportion in the finiſh 
Draught. For fis * Man, who had as Fg | 


the Reflections on Learning; 


a Comprehenſion of Eloquence, as of Nature, has 
into Den the utmoſt reach of Genius in bis Explications 8 | 
nſtra- Cicero in bis Oratorical T1 reatiſes is not ſo Me- | 1 
„ ivi-bodical as Ariſtotle, but more elegant and polite, 
Ex bor - 2 Pich is his inſeparable Character. We muſt own 
him to be always folid, but then he is not alzpays the 


led „ 
— 
. 


From 


—— off Regular, as aiming rather to pleaſe than to in- 

Lind i017. Not but that upon ftrith Attention andes 1 
phat is loſer View, we may diſcover a ſecret Order ana 1 
e Good ethod which he has very faithfully obſers'd. Bus 


be is not willing that all the World - ſhould be. ac- 
mquainted with his Method. The Rules be follows 
re ſuch as the Learned only can diſting 3 


e has ? 
e may a 


4 it to it: 575 


At the Entrance 
| that an Gratu o wou 


N . — 


The Author's Preface to 
Diſcourſe which Craſſus makes on this A rgumeut 


N (for the whole is written by way of Dialogue, and 
1 enrich d with all the Graces x fine Converſation) 
| 3s rather & Pamegyric upon Eloquence, to give us a 
| lle Lale of it, Mer 33 to afſift us in at- 
raining PPV 1 
In a word, his hole Buſineſs is to draw the Pi- 
cture of an accompliſh'd Orator. Having ſettled the 
End of Eloquence, he proceeds to diſtinguiſh its three 
kinds, according to Ariſtotte; and obferves, that 
the Fudiciary kind i wholly directed to Right and 
Equity, the Deliberativve kind to Profit, and the 
Demonſtrative 0 Glory and Dignity. Hence be paſ- 
ſes to the Divifion of Parts, and the univerſal Oeco- 
bl | nomy of a Diſcourſe ; and deſcends to the ſeveral 
Rules that concern the Purity, the Perſpicuity, the Or- 
4 naments and the Detorum of Speech. He concludes 
| With the Laws of Pronunciation; and obſerves, that 
#hings which depend moſt upon Nature may yet 
le improv d and reftify d by the Succoars of Art. 
And upon this occafion be cenſures thoſe ho pretend 
that the Gift of Speaking is attain d by meer uſe and 
Exerciſe, not conſidering that Men learn to ſpeak ill, 
only by ſpeaking il, that is, by ſpeaking withont due 
preparation of Thought. Fer, ſays be, as much as 
Things that are digeſted by Study, exxel thoſe that 
are unpremeditated; ſo much Things committed ti 
writing excel thoſe that are barely ſtudied, or con- 
ceiy d. He then enlarges upon the ſeveral Science: 
that are neceſſary to ſupply an Orator with a good 
ſrock of Sence 5 Eloquence being but a Trifle if nit 
ſupported by ſuch 4 Fund. Theſe are the Spring 
" from whence an Orator is to draw all has Streams ; 
and this # the way that Craſſus, in ths Firſt Book 
ehalks out to 2 and Sulpitius to lead them to 4 
compleat Maſtery in the Art —_.:.-- 
Aud becauſe the ſame. 4 ho ab. urgent with 
lim to explain hu own Method, to lay open th 


o 
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the Reflexions on Eloquence —Y£ 


ation) Myſtery of this whole Art, be engages Antonius ts 
e us a nndertake it, who had compos'd a Tract tothis purpoſe, 
in at- Ind 20 accordingly enters upon the Subject in the 


Second Book, What he ſays, is much the ſame with 


he Pi- hat which Ariſtotle delivers in his ſecond Book of 


ed the ¶ Nbetoric, concerning the Knowledge of Humane Na- 
s three pure, and the entring into Mans Heart by the way of 
„ that Ws Paſſions, Inclinations and Manners ; which he 
bt and NAeſcribes with the utmoſt Advantage. He proceeds 
1d the po the other Qualities neceſſary to accompliſh an Ora- 
be paſ- ere: and then enters into the particular Deſcription 
Geco- F the five Parts of an Oration, each of which he 
ſeveral ¶ ouebes with very maſterly Strokes. Here he recites 


the Or- 


| in brief all that Train of Precepts which are wont to 
mcludes 


be dictated in the Schools of Rhetoric : And white 


pes, that Ne is expreſſing bis Diſlike of theſe, he falls at the ſame | 
vay yet ¶ ire into the almoſt infinite Variety of Court Buſineſs 
F Ar. Lueſtions of Law : And tho' this may ſeem the 
pretend rieft and leaſ entertaining Enquiry, in all the com- 
uſe andi of Eloquence, he bas yet manag d it agreeably, 
peak ill, d liłe 4 Gentleman. In the Jame | fine manner he 
bont due ¶ Points out the ſeveral ways of eftabliſhing, or over- 
much arp rowing, the Proofs and Arguments in Pleading, 
boſe thai ich he reduces under common Heads ; and ſo leads 
mitted np boſe, bo are born with a Talent for publick Speak- 


or con- 
Sciences 


img, to the true Source and Fountain of Oratory 
ill artfully excuſing himſelf, as not frojuning to 
be 


4 goodWo've Rules, but barely to deliver what he had learnt 
le if noe) Experience of Buſineſs, and courſe of Years, In 
Spring be laſt place he i Auſtrares the patherick Part, after 
treams IN neu way, aud with a different turn from all other 


ir Book 
bem to 4 


D 
Authors; eſpecially by hs oum Example in the Caſe 
of Norbanis and Czpio, wha be reports at 
large, and then teaches rhe Art of moving the Aﬀe- 


rent will ions according to the Rules of Ariſtotle. After 
open tle vhich be engages Ceſar, who is ſuppos d to fall into 


Ay 


the Company during this Conference, and who'had 
the Reputation of poſing all others in the Delica- 
| EF - . ** nn 
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| performed with Decency and good Grace. Cæſar 


the publick Admiration, to ſtrike the . Heart, and 
move tbe Spirits: The ſecond kind ariſes from the 


 thislatrer kind dependa o Ars of Amplipction an 


all the Harmony of Speech, - which muſt be adjuſted, 


ö of . 45 the principal and moſt important Part, 


witoats froding tbe Jams * Dryneſs: and. eon 7 
73, 3 V 8 a: 73 ; THE 5 


The Author's Preface to 


ey and Fineneſs of. Raillery, to ſpeak of that part as 
one of the brighteſt Ornaments of Diſcourſe, when 


having ended this Tast, Antonius returns to the il 
management of the four Branches of an Oration, the 
Exordium, the Narration, the Confirmation, and the 
Concluſion. He gives @ ſurnnary View of the Rules 
of Panegyric 3 and having explain d the Invention 
aud Diſpoſition of Speech, he only adds 4 Word about 
Memory, and leaves Craſſus to treat of Elocution. 
, Craſſus, in tbe third. Book. undertakes this Part, 
and makes all the ſecret. of it to conſiſt in two thing:; 
firſt, in ſpeaking fuely, or oruamentally, ſo as to give 
Dignity to a Diſcourſe ;, and ſecondly, in ſpeaking a- 
greeably tu the Subject, by the choice of Words, the 
Strutture, Harmony and Cagence of Periads. There 
 areg\ſays he, two kinds of Ornaments of S peech: 
the fort kind is-diffus d tbro the whole Body of an O- 
dring it Noble and Majeſtic, . fit\to attract 


ratten, ren 


Figures. of Senſe and Diction; which that they may 
look — — always be ſc a in. their proper place. Upon 


Diminution ; to aggrandize or leſſen things, as there 
is occaſion ; which alone may challenge all the Grace 
and all the Power of Oratory, when $kilfully perfor- 
med. He-proceeds to the Compoſition of Style, by the 
Framing of the Expreſſion, the Turn of Period, and 


ever to tbe nicety of Syllalles, that by charming tht 
Ear, aue may win andengage the Saul. He concludes 
with giving the Rules for Action, unbich he 'extol;, 


but-.as the vary Life end Spirit of arne Eloquenct 
Thus by tracing: Cicero in * Three Books, uu ſhal 


15 1 le. 
dF. {56:1 
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Style. And therefore I cannot come into the Senti- 
ments of Angelus Politian, 2vho in his Preface to 
Quintilian, cakes upon him to to cenſure the Rheto= 


part as 


when 


Cali rical Pieces of Tully, as inaccurate, and immetho- 
Hur vv dical. Whereas they bave really a ſecret Thread, 
12 7 ie and a latent Method, which is therefore only laid out 
= = of /ight, that this Artifice may render the Work more 
ien, and more agreeable. 


T ſhall not ſtay to go thro the' other Pieces of this 
Great Orator on the Subject of Eloquence. That which 
be addreſſes to Brutus, bis particular Friend, and 4 
great Admirer of this Art, is a Liſt of the Grecian 
and Roman Oraters, wirb an Hiſtory of the Times in 
which they flouriſii d, and au Account of their diffe- 
rent Charalters, the moſt inſtructive imaginable. 
That aubich is intituled Orator,. and inſcrib d to the 
ſame Gentleman, is an Eſſay of the moſs excellent 
manner of ſpeaking, and moſt perfect kind of Elo- 
quence, among that Multitude of great Maſters 
who had ſignalix ed tbemſelves in al Ages. Tbe To- 
pics, the Partitions, che Books ef Invention, ang 
thoſe inſcrib d to Herennius, ar /o'many particular 
Tratts, chieſy fram d 10 regulate the 22 0 
common Places; but ſuch as are not without their 
Ai for Quintilian; be has choſen a quite different 


rd about 


to give 
king a= 
rds, the 


and to conduct him Step by Step thro the ſeveral 
Parts of Knowledge that are neceſſary to his Profeſſi- 
on. In thefirſt Book he puts him into the Hands of 
4 good Maſter, to form bis Tongue by the initial E- 
lements of Pronunciation and Grammar. In the Se- 
cond he brings bim to the publick Schools of Rhetoric, 
explains the Nature of "this Study, with its ſeveral 
Parts, and their mutual Relation and Dependence. 
In the third Book he enters upon the Subject of Elo- 
I FT on nn 


Track, from that of Ariſtotle and Cicero. He 
takes bis young Orator out of the very Cradle and 
the Arms of his Nurſe, to train him up for the Bar, 
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The Author's Preface, c. 


cution, and purſues it to the End of the fimth. Inthe 


ſeventh Book the treats of the : Diſpoſition and Oeconomj 


- of Diſcourſe, which he carries on thro the four Books 


that follow. In the rwelfth and laſt, be deſcribes all 


| that belongs to the Perſon of an Orator; be gives the 


finiſhing fro bes to bis Mind and his Behaviour, and 
Hl. bim with all the good Dualities of a Man of 
Honour and Virtue. The u the ſhort of Ariſtotle, 

Cicero and Quintilian in their ſeveral Methods. 


1 Bus after all, if wewould ſpeak the Truth, we muſt 


„ that whatever Advantage Eloquence ma 


bave recei v d from the uſtruct imb of ſo incomparab! 


Maſters, there is ftill leſs of Art than of Genim in 
it ; and moſt Subjects that come into the Province of 
an Orator, are of ſuch 4 kind, as to depend much 
more in their Power and Efficacy 7, on the ns of 


be Hearers,” than on the Knowledge and Capacity of 
the Speaker. Me are to diſcourſe before oe lies 
where Ignorance has a large Majority : the Multi- 


tude indeed, it almoſt perpetually the Fudge 
Speech: And we find Men 12 all Prof: 3 4 


"really ſpeak well, and bave a Nile to the Praiſe of 


. tho t they are utter ftrangers to its Rules. 
Bui fill Art is ſerviceable in ſupplying the Defectt of 
Genizs ; and be that would be compleat in Eloquence, 
muſt joyn the Improvements of the one to the Talents 
of the other ; as T hope ro wget: th K OR. 
be Aen. 888 
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In GENERAL: 


0 * 


HOU GH true Eloquence bears a 
more abſolute Empire, than either 
Authority, or Force, to which we 
commonly ſubmit, no otherwiſe 
ttazan in Decency, or by Conſtraint; 
yet this Empire, like others, is ſubject to Re- 
volutions, and Decays, by means of certain 


upon the World, and during the Impoſition, 
paſs for Good. Ir was thus that Eloquence be- 
fan to dealine under Tiberias and his Succeſ- 
ors; and the Fall of the Roman Polity, which 
was the moſt general Cauſe of the Ruin of 
this Art, did, ſoon after, ſo confound all the 
Ideas of it, that we are greatly at a loſs in 
theſe our Days, to recover any Mark or Foot- 
ſtep of the Power which it exercis d over the 
N. e. Ff aaron 


4 : - 
4 * « : I 


* 
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. 
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evil Taſtes,” which from time to time, impoſe 
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Minds of Men, and of which we ſee ſo many 
bright Characters in the Ages, and States, 
that once it govern d. We are now no lon-lf 
ger preſented with thoſe Miracles of Speech, 
thoſe inimitable, Com 990 „ Which anci- 


ently appear in thoſe happy Scenes where 
 Eloq 90. e fouriſt, d and — n 100. For where's 
now the Oratof, that ſhall 38 to com- 
| mand the Reſolutions of his Audience? This 
air Enchantreſs, and Unjverſal Miſtreſs of 
- Ha „ hgs heretofore been ſeen to calm and 
aſſwage in a moment, a difturb'd and muri- 
3 nous People: She has been ſeen, in the pub- 
lick Deliberations of a con d Aſſembly, to 
make ped for Impreſſions upon the moſt 
obſtinate and i rj Spirits; to appeaſe 
Seditions, ſpiring the Fearful with that 
Courage Web as 40 tak away from the 
Inſolent and Rebellious, and by conſtraining 
the one and the other "blindly to follow her 
ref Es heen, mans — Caps ps and 
1 | s, going Rank to Rank, 
2D Life and Vigour to the Soldiery by cd Nou 
| of Succeſsful Generals; and, at" laſt, * 
Phing by che Arms of thaſe whom ſhe. had 
firſt conquer d by her Neaſons. But we have 
little wry nant * —— left of that Vi. 
enii ip- ctorious E uence, an ſeem to paſſeſs it on- 
ho lumen by in Notion! It may therefore be worth our 
A tis C. while to enquire; what ſhauld be the Cauſe 
* Sb of this great Diſparity, in an Age which lays 
. ſuch high Pretenſions to Senſe and Wit: Now 
0 | the proper Reflexions that ue ought to make 
; upon this whole: Subject, and in general upon 
| the Eloquence of our Times, dener 10 
1 93 0 * reer 45 
It | 199 10 Al 
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Tol. II. Vol. II. of the Times, in general. 
R „ A. 
States, „„ þ ; 

no lon- oP I. 


Speech 
2 Hife, Cicero  Quintilias, and my , 
h Apci- whaſe Rbetorical In Iructions are ax mo 


ben accompliſh'd of all Antiquity, obſerve, that 
o com. true Eloquence, ſuch as was heretofore adnii- 


2 This red at Athens and Rome, while thoſe two Re- aan, 


ireſs of publicks were yer in Poſſeſſion of their Liber- ſublatis in 
aun and ty,can only prevail among a Free People. They Sicilia ty- 
4 8 muti- paint Her as a Fierce and Haughty Dame 3 res 
he pub. tat cannot, ſtoop to Serritude or Flattery. 2 _ 
bly to And Ariſtotle pretends that in Sicily, while Ferentur, 
he 3 under the Dominion of the Tyrants, all other tam pri- 
appeaſe Arts increas'd and flouriſh'd, . the Art of ſer ue” 
ith that Speaking alone remain'd unfruitful. This is gens illa, 
rom the the Opinion of thoſe Great Men, whom tho artem & 
training we muſt allow 0 have been very competent Pre tos. 
low her Judges, yet they were ſuch as poſlibly — 

be ſomewhat biaſs'd in Favour of a Govern- 2 


nps and ment under which they had recuiv's their Cis. in 
12 Education. I cannot wholly come into their En. 


' ftium- Sentiments: for Eloquenee is ſecure of being 
The. had crown'd in every Age and Country, where 
3 She has but a true Title, and has an N | 
chat Vi. nity to make her Title be heard- 


bit on- n i. Ny | Se 
orth » Ut As the Honours paid to | this Art. in d! fu r 
recommended it to the Favour and Eſteem of ; fine elo- 

other Nations, and as it -ow'd all its Succeſs quentia, 

at Rome, roi the glorious, Re mpences attend - aut aſſequt 
ing it in that State, ſo its Credit faikd . 
ſunk with its Encouragement: and Reward. wars com- 
We are therefore not 20 wonder, if while the 
Fruit and Benefit of geod Speaking is, at pre- . 
ſent, ſo very une qual to the Labour and Ap- —.— 


1 19 4188 Ss there aud be ſo Cauſ. Elog 
driſttole reread wy few corrupt. 


\ 
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few Orators of Spirit enough to undergo the 
Fatigue, when not ſupported by any of thoſe 
Hopes that are. wont ſo powerfully to ſtrike 
upon our Intereſt, and our Ambition. In the 
Counties wbich were once happy under its 
Sway, it was the Road to all Diſtinctions of 
Honour and Greatneſs; whereas in our Time 
it leads to no Erize, or ſcarce to any that is 
worth the ſeeking. This Diſcouragement 
alone is enough to extinguiſh all that Heat and 
Flame which ſhould carry Men to the Study 
of Eloquence; to break the force of their Spi- 
. rit, and with-hold them from any vigorous 
Efforts in this way. e 


Fi 


i 


Se femio The firſt Spring and Source of Eloquence 
naturam is a Natural Talent for Speaking, without 
Primi ad which it is not poſſible to ſucceed, and with 
, Bo ways - which it is almoſt impoſſible to miſcarry: and 
maximan, the more Rich and Happy this Talent, the 
Cicer. de greater ſtill the Succeſs ; for tis this that ſets 
Orat. the diſtinguiſhing Value on an Orator , who 
—— zs ſeldom Great, hut by the Greatneſs of his 
que artes Genius. Tis this that does all in the Profeſſi- 
valent, ni on of Eloquence, and that entirely ſupplies it 
adjurante with its Ornament and Grace. And, again, 
Quiniil, there is no other Art, in which this Felicit 
e 3 _ n _ ſo ks or diſcloſes 1 — 
with fo much Pomp and Dignity. To whic 
pPurpoſe, I cannot but ſer n thoſe Words 
—Hſaque Of the Poet, which ſo. forcibly expreſs its 
per ſe Vo- ſtately Air, and majeſtick Loftineſs of Voice. 
Liferatur, But the true Greatneſs of Genius, ſo requiſite 
S4duce- to this Sublime and Sovereign Eloquence, is 
7 no more to be found amongſt Men; it is the 
Sit of Heaven, and the Work of _—_— 
Wiz! IT 5 e i 65 


Vords 
s its 
Voice. 
juiſite 
ce, 15 
is the 
ende 


and Maſtery of Senſe, a Solidi 


"ks 


Pol. II. of the Times, in general. which 5 
\eſides this peculiar Happineſs of Birth, the Lingze 


ombination of all thoſe Natural Qualities 4% tie, 


ind Diſpoſitions which are neceſſary to the 1 cs ſonut, 


| . . C latera, vi- 
Art of Speaking, is extremely rare. There yes, c. 


uſt be a noble Elevation of Spirit, a Reach format io 
of Judgment, 944m - 
o be improv'd and perfected by a Depth o & figure 


totius ori 


Learning, and a compleat Experience of the & corpo- 
World. Again, there muſt be a great Extent 7. Cic. 


f Memory, and Force of Imagination, a de Orat. 


quick and eaſy Apprehenſion, a clear and di- 
ſtinct Elocution , a Countenance that has no- 
thing diſagreeable, a Pronuntiation clean and 


lively , an Air of Authority , and many other Anim. 4 
Advantages, which being frequently incom- 9 inge- 
patible with each other, do ſcarce ever meet v, 59975 


quidam 


in the ſame Perſon. "Twas this engaged Ci- ous of 


cero to complain, at a time ſo favourable to debent, ad 
Eloquence, that there were ſcarce two Orators, excogitan- 
of Note and Value, produced in any one Age, _ acutt, 
Not that the thing is- impoſſible at this time of — 2 
day, more than it was formerly. But Men ornanduz- 
ſeem either not intelligent enough to diſcover ue uberes, 
theſe Qualities in themſelves, when they real- nn 
Y have them, or not induſtrious enough to — 
mprove and Cultivate them. And thus they un. Cic. 
may poſſeſs ſo many and great Advantages, de Orat. 
without being the better for the Poſſeſſion. Cane 


lis etatibuzs binos Oratores laudabiles extitiſe, Idem, "Ow 
No Man can excel in Care unleſs to 
this Natural Talent he farther adds a compre- 
henſive Kndwledge, and a ſevere Application. | 
Theſe were the three concurring Parts in the Era in 
hiniſh'd Eloquence of Brutus, which Tully ſo Bruto na 
much admir d and prais'd. Now, in this ſtu- 2 44 


PRs. | 


doBrins, E induſtria fagular, Cie. de lat. arri 
| dious Orar, 


8 7 
r e 


vatione , 
pluribus 


dentia, 


Amo co 
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2 22 che proper Treafures'of Eloquence, we ought 


experi= Object of our Meditation. For tis here 
ment n, al- 
tima pru- 
praſentiſ- thar am Orator ought to ſtudy We maſt 855 


py at 
— dicen- 


. the true Sr of of ch Machine which is fo 


Incligatiens of Men; muſt extend its Power 
- - In ſhort, he maintains, that it ought to be ig- 
7 8 of nothing, becauſt it ought to ſpeak 


ficulty, but his Mind will be utte x Ap incapa- 


manner of all Subjects, and upon all Occaſi- 
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dious Confinement, and ſtrict Converſution 
with Books, fo necely to fill the Mind with 


to go to the Fountains , and to take a tho- 
trough View of the Ancients , thoſe elpecially 
who are Originals in this Kind ; and above all 
to make Ariforte's Rhetorick the eben f 


hs Philofopher has fo exactly defcribed' all 
the Motions of Man's Heart, the firft thi 


- pin with this, of e reach the Soul of 
our Hearers by the way of their Affection, 


very difficult to be moved. The Act of Elo- 
quence}, ſays July, muſt take in the whole 
Courſe of Civil Duties, muft underſtand the 
Riſe and Origin, the Forte and Virtue, the 
Changes and Revolutions of all things; muſt 
be familiarly acquainted with Nature, as to 
what concerns the Life, and Manners ; and 


and Juriſciction over the Laws and Cuſtoms 
of Nations, and the Government of States: 


thing. And indeed, without a very 
— Prog rock of Learning an Oratot 
will not only be at a loſs in deciding any Dif- 


ble of any Great and Wiſe Production; agrees 
ably to Obſervation of the very Jadieſous 
Cxitick, Neque contipere, neque edere partum mens 
pore X wiſe ingenti famine literarum wndata ; that 

s, Without a large Capacity, and a Fund of 
good Senſe, tis impoſſible to ſpeak in à due 


ons. The underſt therefore, muſt be 
ending, | ” Farniſh'd 


An. F Nb, M. 


ords naturally flows from a variety, and a- 


e Dark? Who is chere now, that can ſup- 
ort the Labour ef 1 — | 

zerſevering Induſtry, as is neceflary to an 
Soo hold Knowledges eouft wot be leſs 
han Univerſal? But here we ought to remem- 
der that all this Diligence in the purſuits of 
Art can prove effetual to thoſe alone chat 
ave che Talents of Nature: Thoſe who have 
hem not, do but Fatigue and Torture them- 
Elves in 'vain with Scholaſtick Rules. Nor 
an the Art of Speaking any more ſucceed to 


Singing to him that wants a Voice. Not bur 
a Man of a good Underſtanding, and of 
well turn d Head, may be capable of uſing 


EN he Advantage of Precepts, though his Genius 


de not altogether ſo particular and diſtin- 


guiſh d. | 

True Eloquence being thus difficult in the 
\cquifition, Men have hop d to recompence 
this defect by the ſpecious Appearance of a 
falſe Eloquence, ſuch as was current in the 
Greek and Roman States, near the time of their 


incapa- 
| 28700" Dftelution, and owes its Exiſtence to the 
| Misfortunes and Servitude of thoſe brave Na- 


tions. Twas with this outſide of Eloquencs 
ob! of chat the Sophifts, whoſe Lives are written by 


0773 men 
a; that 


n à due 


rnit f bur to aſtoniſh and amuſe che People. Pur fur 


Eloquence 


Ake others ſee white we are our felves in 
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uſtible Store of Knowledge, by the help of 
defſarigable Staa. For al the Vatiery ef 


um that wants a Gefius, than the Art of 


7 


Philoftratus. and Erh, laid themſelves ort. 
ns One in publick, upondooſe and empty Harangues 
theſe Declaimers 3 ſcarce any other End 


ver touch'd the Heart; or made gn Entry up- 
on the Soul; All that it could perform, wa 


plexion *Thoſe that are Genuine and Natu- 


few accompliſhd in this Profeſſion, and that, 
generally, what we call a Talent in Oratory, 
is no more than a Warmth of Fa 


\ 


| Null as 
antum 4d 


> eicendum 
8 roſcit, 


— 


of Words, that tinkles in the Ear, but never. 


the Appearance ſhould paſs with us for the 
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Eloguence being wholl ily onnatural; and being 
weaken d and oppreſs d by its fictitiouz Om ID 
ments, all its Movements were wrong, it ne. 


to entertain the Senſe with a thin and, taſtle( 
Pleaſure, and to afford à kind of Paſtime to 
the Idle and Impertinent. But true Eloquence 

commands a yo if to the Heart, it ſtrike 
and alarms the Soul, and makes it ſenſible off 
its approach. Falſe Eloquence i is but a Chime 


reaches. che Underſtanding. , T Trap Eloquencelf 
is Strong, Vigorous, and Maſt culine not ta: 
ken up with Flouriſh and Gaiety, or {oli olicitouil 
ofvain Embelliſhments. For none but Counter. 
feit Beauties ſtand in need of a horrowd Com- 


ral carry their own. Grages with them. But 
ſince we are univerſally liable to miſtake the 
Falſe for. the true; becauſe che former affers ic 
ſelf unſought for to the Mind, while the lat 
ter is not to be found but upon ſtrict Search 
and Study; we ought not to be ſurpriz d iff 


Reality; in Eloquence, as in all things be- 
ſides. Upon the whole, an who — | 


ee of Sagacit) will ob erve, That there are 


1 
Volubiliy of Speech. | 


VI. 


In our Times, Mien do not train tnetzlelves 
up to Eloqueuce, by that which is the ſureft, 
and was heretofore the moſt common l/s ot 
FO On. in Brut. 


0 þ e L > 
- fe \ * 
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Ge Wrcciving at its height, the frequent Uſe of Com- Nulla ret 

hal doſition ; in which they oughr to labour with panrim ad 
pe * ESD $ * 0 e 

try up. Aſſiduity and Conſtancy, if they would im- „fit, 


rove it into a ſettled Habit. It was by this nir, 


caſtlel neans that Demoſthenes and Cicero attain'd; toſcriprio. 
ime to oſe Degrees of Perfection, which every one Cic. in 
es and admires. ſpeak of the former, Bt. 
quenc es and admires. Not to ſpeak of the former, 4 
ſtrike ho cloyſter'd himſelf up ſo * Years. to uin 
fible off earn his Art; tis well known of the latter, ms faci- 


What he employ'd all his Leiſure and Vacation mw: ef 


Chime | 1 enim m1 
, * - 1 2 
t neveſ om Buſineſs, in Rhetorical Exerciſes ; which a, _—_ 


pave him Occaſion to ſay, that an Orator's 50d fugi- 


— eſt Maſter is his Style or fen. ee 
an. e v Ter, ooo 
licitous „ , oe JH. * 
unter. HHlus optimus dicendi Magiſter, De Orati © | 


d Com- 


Men do not ſtudy to expreſs things accu- 
ately, or to draw the juſt Pourtraits of them: 
They are, for the moſt part, either deficient 
r redundant: The Medium, which ought al- 
vays to be obſerv'd, is what they are ſeldom 
cquainted with; as being an imperceptible 
Point, and lying within the Nicety of a very 
ew Rules, without which it is never to be hit. 
ind as a skilful Painter knows how to give a 
ifferent Air to the ſame Paſſion in various Sub- 
e&s, ſo as not to expreſs the Joy and Com- 
lacency of a Prince like that of a Valet, nor- 
he Fierceneſs-of 4 common Soldier like that 


fa General: So in the Motions of the Soul 
emſelves here are different Degrees, which: an Grator 
e ſureft;, hould be able exactly to ſeparate, that he ma 


ot confound and blend their Ideas; whic 
eeret, after all, is not to be attain d but by 
e Bt 4 8 r r 131 128 


x way 0 
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one that is Maſter of his Profeſſion. The 
want of this Rule, fo little known and pra- 

&isd, is the Reaſon that Eloguence, when 
not in Perfection, is wont frequently to.. lay 
its Colours, either too weak or too ſtrong. 
Tis of great Importance, out of that multi. 
rude of Ideas which preſent themſelves to the 
Fancy, to make a prudent Choice; without 
fuffering our ſelves to be impos d > N by 
falſe Appearances; which requires the molt 
accurate Diſcernment, the juſteſt Obſervation 
and the fineſt Senſe. We ought, ' eſpecially. 
95 do conſider, that in thoſe Extremes, to which 

In omni= che Heat of Genius may poſſibly carry us, tod 

bus ren much is always more diſguſting than too little) 

videndum : 4 

| That Verboſity can never move with ſo good 

quatents : : 7 I 
f enim Effect, as à ſparing Sobriety of Speech; an 
fu cuig; that whatever is exceſſive, is, at the ſam 
modus eft, time, leſs probable than the contrary, . Thi 
i ofcndi is what the Roman Orator fo often repeats ig 
imum his Books of Rhetoric: For too much is an Fl 
quam pa- Yidence of Tranſport and Diſorder, which a 
IS Cic. Faults ; whereas too little is an Arg t on 
_— Moderation and Referve, which are away 
* Virtues. To be ſhort, whatever is difpropor 
Honable is as falſe in Eloquence, as it is il 

EE 43. 1 «Ks . E 
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r 45 
VIII. 


Aſter all, true Elequence, which proceed 
only upon Reality, eonfiſts in repreſenting 
things as they are. The moſt natural Tu 
of Speech is ever the moſt diicult ; but thay 
tis ever the moſt agreeable + becauſe this is of 
Art in which nothing but what is Natural ca 
pleaſe, And as the trueſt Penetration is 
Auern things as they are in themſelves, | 


— 


\ 
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. II. 

The che trueſt Perſuaſion is to make them be diſ- x 
d * cern d by others, as they ought to be, by the 
when 


proper Hm and Images of Eloquence. ” Bur 


to- lay in as much as things are wont more forcibly 
ſtrong. 8 to ſtrike the Mind t by their own immediate 
multi Preſence, than oy their Repreſentations only, 

to thelWtheſe Images 2 5 ich are no more than Rhe- 

without torical Figures, t never to be brought into 

on by Play, but when 5 are ſtronger and larger 

1e mol wha the a themſelves, * 

rvation 

ecially I - 

> Wh | oy 

us, toq i We ought ſo to ſtudy our own Genius, 45 

do little chat we may be able to follow ir without Vio- 

fo gooiWlence : But 7 this we omit ; either b 7 


zh ; and ſuch a manner as is wholly unſuitable fo our 
Genius; or by ftraining and forcing it, with 
7, Thi too rigid Application; or laſtly, by giving i it 
peats either a greater Port, or à more re 


is an E iy than it will — Twas thro' this De. prion: in- 
zhich ar . t, that the Atbenian Eloquence began to Fn E. 
ument dege nerate from the Grandeur which once it h. 
e alwa\Wheld under Lyfar, Eſchines, and Demoſthenes ;  Quinril. 
ifproporas Tully and Wil obſerve, upon ion Malereus 
Sit is of ear Demetrius Phalerews, who, they on 4» _ 


dell us, aim d at a nicer Degree of Art than his 0715 fe. 
Natural Capacity could ſuſtain, and was more © ſlituews. 


ond of Sweerneſs than of Strength. oy 2 1 
Succu ile & ſangnis incorminiat uſu e 4 tet ; fate oratorum 


> 2-08 fuit, in qua c eſſet non fucatus nitor. Id. 
>reſentin| Kais vide ualwiz. quam f fortit, ed ſuavitate a) . * * 


oral Tu minor, non ref. NN 


on 1 Feen which 1 one of - the Ea 
aſclves, | important Parts of Eloquence, is one of eder 
. 'QC 2 ar 
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| that are moſt neglected. It is this which brings 
down Eloquence to the Senſe and Capacity of 
the Vulgar, by exterior Management and Ad- 
dreſs; and which has the Art of deceiving by 
Appearances, when it cannot move by real 
Effects. If the Virtue of this be ſo great as to 
make an Impreſſion upon Mens Minds, in the 
fictitious and fabulous Subjects of the Stage, 
what muſt it make when applied to the trueſt 
Subjects, and the juſteſt Occaſions? And yet 
this Noble Benefit is grown almoſt uſeleſs to 
thoſe who ſpeak in Publick, by reaſon of the 
little Care they take to attain, or improve it. 
Indeed, it ſeems chiefly to confift in a Natu- Wl 

ral Ability; yet in Caſe this be wanting, the 
Defect may be ſupplied by. Application, and 

+ Tuch an Application as depends rather upon 
Exerciſe than upon Art. The Eloquence of 

| Demoſthenes was rendred admirable by his Pro- 

. Nunciation ; tho he had no Talent of Nature 
in this ReſpeR, and ow'd all his Succeſs to 
the Conftraint that he put upon himſelf. But 
becauſe Men are commonly uneafie under ſuch 
Conſtraints, and cannot bring themſelves to 
ſupport the neceſſary Fatigue of ſo laborious 

an Exerciſe, they loſe the mighty Advantage 
which Elocution gives an Orator, by thoſe 

_ __ _ paſſionate Expretions and that living Lan- 
"guage, which it inſpires into his Eyes, hi 
Countenance, and all his Mien and Behavi- 
© _ "our, to make it ſelf the better underſtood. Ti 
_ + _. Impoſſible to fy how much this contributes to 
the animating of a Diſcourſe, -. Nor is there 

any greater Obſtacle to the common Effect 

and Power of Eloquenee, than the Neglect o 

this outward Deportment, in which every Fai- 

ure is ſo much the more, ſenſible, as the De 

» light which Men ſeek from Eloquence is mon 
42 8 ä 


. 
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nice and delicate: For this being an Art, 


rings 

ty of whoſe Buſineſs and Profeſſion is to pleaſe, no- 
Ad- ching can be more oppoſite to it, than what is 
g by harſh or diſagreeable in Action. Among the 


Authors who have written on this Part, none 
has ſo fully evinced its great Importance, as 
Quintilian in the third Chapter of his eleventh 
Book, which ſeems the brighteſt Place in all 


real 
as to 
n the 


tage, 

Pg | his Inftitutions, and which alone is ſufficient to 
d yer new the Uſe and Neceflity of Pronunciation 
eſs toto an Orato. . 

F the | | Fr I 

DVe it. v4 0% B , 


Natu- 42457 | 
g, the . Men that follow the Profeſſion of ſpeaking Joſtum fe 
1, and in Publick, are not careful enough as to the imprimis, 

upon I Vie of Logick: either out of pure Negligence, J non 
nce of in not learning its Rules; or thro' a natural poſe eie 
is Pro- Incapacity to put them in Practice; or laſtly, qzem que- 
Nature by an evil Affectation of giving themſelves no ie elo- 
ceſs toll manner of trouble in this Affair. Tho FR, 

. But gick may indeed ſeem deficient, as to Diſ Cic. rats 
er ſucheourſes of pure Ceremony, in which neither 


the Intereſts of State, nor thoſe 6f Religion 


lyes to 

borious are concern d; and which ſeldom riſe to. a 
vantage higher Subje@, than Faſhion and Dreſs ; yet 
7 thor” 1 the Great Rule of Conyerſation, the Uni- 
g Lan. verſal Inſtrument of rational Speech. To diſ- 
yes, hi courſe without this Inſtrument, is properly but 
Behav; do beat the Air, or to make a Sound wirhout 
4. Ti Senſe: Nothing judicious, nor even tolerable 
butes to An be utter d, where its Aſſiſtance is wanting. 

there . d yet ho many are there, that wholly de- 

Effect ine, or abandon this Study 2 And how ma- 
gle 0l wd Abuſes and Exttavagances are put upon it 
rery Fai * thoſe who would ſeem to practiſe ic? either, 
the Del by too ſtreight and ſcholaſtick a Method; or by 


is mon confus d and embaraſſing Terms; or by tx 
135.00" + a. 1 Norion 


Notion they have entertain d of certain falſe 
| Reaſonings, to ſupply the place of true Rea- 
fon, which can only be found in a clear, a 
' juſt, and a penetrating Wit. This Character 

ing ſo very rare, tis no wonder that the 
Art of Oratory ſhould appear thus maim'd and 
imperfect in ther Generality of its Profeſſors; 
becauſe the Reaſonings upon which they 
ground it, are either too dry and barren, or 
elſe too crude and immature, or ſometimes 
merely falſe and ſophiſtical. And, upon a 
cloſe Examination of things, it will be evi- 
dent, that one of the moſt eſſential Defaults 
of Modern Eloquence is the want of a good i 

Talent at Reaſoning, of which there are but 
few that ſtudy to be Maſters. Nor is this to 


be acquired ſo much by the Philoſophical 


Courſe in the Univerſity, as by the reading 
of Ariſtotle's Rhetorick, and the frequent Con- 
verſe with other good Books, which imprints 
on the Underſtanding a Solidity and Juſtneſs 

of Senſe, not ortierwiſe attainable. Good 

Senſe, tho many times purely the Gift of Na- 
ture, is yet often ſupplied by Books and Study. 
But then tis neceſſary that wo diſtinguiſh with 
great Caution in this Matter: becauſe there 
are Books, which, inſtead of rectify ing the 
Judgment, may corrupt and debauch it. Here, 
then, we ouglit to take the Advice of more 
skilful Perſons, when we are not fit to be our 
own Counſellors; as very few are, eſpecially 


of the younger ſort, whoſe Head is not yer 
fettled by Experience and the Knowledge of 
the World. But let this be as it will, we may 


affirm, that Logick is the Ground- work of Elo- 
quence ; becauſe tis that which firſt ranges in 
the Mind the perfect Analyſis and Diſpoſition 
of things ; which ſeparates the Eſſentials. of 

: 5 5 any 


LIE, 


falſe 
Rea- 
ear, a 
racer 
it the 
d and 
flors ; 

they 
en, Or 
etimes 
pon a 
e evi- 
efaults 


be our 
eciall 
not yet 
dge of 
ve may 
of Elo- 
nges in 
zofition 
rials. of 
an) 
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Weaches the Method of ri 
Wing any Diſcourſe. This is a Secret, which 


feſt : Becauſe none 
ent, who never make 2 Majority in the 
World, are 


ol. II. of the Times, in general. 
ny Subject 


from its Accidents ; and; which 
ghtly circumſtantia- 


othing but the Rules of Logick can indeed let 
s into. A Man is, in effect, an Orator, 
when he commences a Logician ; becauſe he 
hen knows the full Extent and Series of 


ommon Defaults of our Publick Speakers, yet 
7e muſt acknowledge that tis one of the ſa- 
t Men of Parts and Judg- 


capable of diſcovering it. Not but 
hat the Multitude may well enough appre+ 


hend the natural Method of a Diſcourſe, and 


may feel the Logick which they never learnt. 


But then their Sagacity does not reach ſo far, 
as to diſcern a Flaw in Reaſoning, or a Fai- 
lure in the Ordinance of a Deſign. In which 


regard, we may ſuppoſe three Claſſes, or Or- 


ders of Judges; the firſt conſiſting of thoſe who 


take up with bare Words, and are content to 
ipend their whole Verdict on the Beauties, or 
Defects, of Style: The ſecond, of thoſe who 


proceed to judge of the Thought and Inven- 
tion; the third, of thoſe who ſtill go father 
and paſs a Judgment, as well on the General 
Deſign, as on the Proportion, Symmetry, a 


Dependence of its Parts; which is the ſole Pri- 


vile 7 of the Learned and Intelligent. He 
muſt be very ſharp-ſighted that can ſpy out 2 
Logical Defe& in an Oration. And, beſides, 
there are ſome Orators, who, by ſurprizing 
their Audience with a certain Charm of Words 
and Thoughts, divert them from going to the 
bottom of things, or nicely canvaſſing what 
5 1 they 


hings, by a thorough View of the Circum- 
fances with which they are cloathed. But 
tho che want of Logick be one of the moſt 
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they aſſert : As there are others, who prevent 
the like critical Examination, by the -agreea- 


ble manner of their Geſture and Delivery. Yet, 
after all, there is a kind of minute and captious 


Logick, which Quintilian will not ſuffer in the 
Art of Eloquence; as ſerving only to enfeehle 
and emaciate, to exhauſt the Life, and dry up 
the Blood of a Diſcourſe. oo 


XII. 


pf Thoſe who apply themſelves to the Study of | 


Eloquence, are wont too frequently to miſ- 
carry in it, by che falſe Meaſures which they 
take, either in reſpect of themſelves, their Sub- 
jeR, or their Audience: And this Fault ſeems 


to be no leſs common, than that which we 


but now conſidered. An Orator of high and 
elevated Parts, ſometimes loves himſelf by the 
too great Complacency which he takes in fol- 


| lowing his own Genius, without accommoda- 


ting it to the Proportion of his Matter, and 


the Capacity of his Hearers. It is much. eaſi- 


er for aMan thus to give the Reins to Fancy, 


and to be hurried away by the Impetuoſity of 


his Genius, than it is to recolle& and govern 
himſelf according to the preſent Circumſtan- 
ces and Occaſions of Speaking: Becauſe the 
one is purely the Effect of Imagination, where- 
as the other proceeds from ſtrict Judgment, a 


Privilege much more rarely enjoy d. No 


wonder, therefore, if ſuch as ſpeak in Pub- 
lick are ſo very liable to this Diſorder; 
Whence ariſe thoſe abſurd Indecencies, and 
offenſive Incongruities, ſo often to be found 
in their Harangues; as, the repreſenting 


things beyond their natural Dimenſions, and 


1 | bigger 
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event ilioger than the Life ; the aſſuming an Air of Referrt 
greea - randeur in petty Affairs; the ectation of 1 c ; 
Let, ¶fty Expreſſions upon, low Subjects; the De- . N 2 
ptious Bl re of | er BA Multitude with the bril- tium mo- | 
in the ¶incy of their Wit; the Pretence to Warmth ver, 2 
feehle nd Paſſion, upon Subjects that wont bear — | 

em out in it; the aſtoniſhing and over-bear- ,,,;,.;, 


up | 
"7 g weaker Auditors, by ſtrong Periods, or Quint. 
rofound Speculations. Eloquence forfeits its 

ue Character, when its Lights and Graces do 

Not prove commenſurate to the Apprehenſions 

f thoſe to whom they are addreſs d: Becauſe 

can never gain an entrance into the Mind, 

ut by the Agreeableneſs of thoſe Reaſons in 
hich it conveys it ſelf. The Diverſity of Conditio-. 
ges and Sexes, of Fortunes and Conditions, „ee 
f Abilities, whether natural or acquir'd, ſhould avere 
blige an Orator to different Manners, in aurium, 
ompliance with [theſe different Eſtates. Re-forman o- 
ard muſt be had to Time, Place, and Per- . n 
dns; or this Decorum, which is ſo neceſſa- Am. Dial 


; | 


er, and WF to good Speaking, can never be preſerved. de Orat. 
ch eaſi- concluſion, an Orator ought likewiſe to 


ave regard to himſelf ; he ought to conſider 
is own Age, his Rank and Station in the 


govern {WF orld, the Opinion that-Men entertain of his 
unſtan-bilities, his Stock of Credit and Authority: 

uſe the Nor all theſe Particulars will demand their juſt 

where- eight and proper Influence on his Diſcourſe. 

nent, 4 072} [HO hs 

1. No | - 5 XIII. | | | Di guber- 
n Pub- | To | ; 8 1 | natori ad 
ſorder ; It is neceſſary we ſhould know, in general, Prog 
ies, and , to diſtinguiſh the various Characters of rum, fc a- 
e found ¶loquence, that we may apply them to Uſe, gen:i ad 
sſenting Nording to the Nature and Exigency of our , 


f | cauſarum 
bect, and may never confound, or miſ. 74% un 


ace them ; Tis impoſſible to be guilty of zanaa. 
TT this Quint. 


ns, and 
bigget 


ö 
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di 


requirunt. muſt be for great Places and great Aſſemblies, 
Cic, Orat. for Molticads and Concourſe. For the People 


%* f 


Oratio 
poſcitur 


auftera ſi 


accuſes 


fluſaſi la- vil, nor grand Affairs like petty Concerns. 1 
A ſhort, as Eloquence muſt appear Grave ani 


Loquendi Subjects, ſo it will arrive at its laſt Perfectic 
Aacenrata 


& 702 
moleſtia 1. l | 
filigens o- gance that is not ſtudied, and an Exactneſſ 


Aria. that is not ſuperſtitious. In which 'reſpeali 


ic. in 
Brut. 


courſe dry and infipid, by a Baſeneſs and Lan 


Tae, this Fault with Impunity ; becauſe Eloquencel 


Can tos 2 . 2 1 $2. 
y 2.» is ſo nice an Art that it can ar nothing ou 


ner, a Length and Copiouſneſs of Speech, an 
2 nies of Expreflion. © This Characte 


Sratefal and ſhocking, by vain Tumor, an 
affected Amplification” — OV | 


which we but now mentioned, as in ſome of 


päable of being thus diſtinguiſhed : Thoſe wil 


Reflexions upon the Eloquence Vol. II 
of Place and Seaſon. The great and lofry Ali 


muſt be entertain d with a Statelineſs of Man- 


muſt likewiſe be applied to all Noble or Im 
8 Subjects; whereas — of — | 

eight or Dignity require 2 that is Na 
un Serie and 5 In PanegyM 
ric the wha ſhould be elevated and diffuſed M 
In Accufations it muſt be cloſe and ſever: 
Criminal Gaſes will not be treated of like Ci 


* 


Majeſtick on Points of State and'Ceremonyl 
Simple and Modeft on familiar, or inſtructing 


if it has the Secret of rightly proportioninl 
Words to Things, and of preferving an Ek 


there are two Extremes with the utmoſt Ca 
tion to be avoided, the Frigid, and the Boi | 
Style: Of which the former renders à Dil 
guor of Expreſſion; the latter renders it un 


/ 


XIV. a 
Tho' Longinus ſpeaks of theſe two Styl 
coincident with each other; yet they ſeem c | 


y 
4 * 
* 3 N 
1 
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fal. Il 
| e& the Frigid Style, imploy great Exprefli- 


vence 
os ou s, when the Subject requires little; and 
fry Ai hſe chat affect the Boyiſh Style, make uſe of 
anblies le Expreſſions, when the Subject requires 
People at. But our Language is become ſo mo- 
f Man, ſo reſerved, and ſo ſcrupulous, as to 
ch, ani kon too ſtrong, or too ſhining Expreſſions, 
haractel bold and hardy Metaphors, and too fre- 
or Im ent Points, under the Frigid Style 5 as Un- 
of litt the Boyiſh, Humour and Pleaſantry in ſe- 
t is Na us Subjects, too looſe and languiſhing Re- 
PanegyMiſeition in thoſe Parts of a Diſcourſe which 
üiffuſed ght to be compact and conciſe, too violent 
ſevere aggerations, and too laborious Figures. 
like Ci | * | 
rns. II XV. 
ave an 


Tis impoſſible for any Man to ſucceed in 


remon 
Arun true Sublimity of Style, unleſs he be in- 
rfection-'Y perſuaded, that he muſt owe this Sub- 
wrtjoninÞic) rather to the things of which he treats, 
an EM che Noble Ideas which he forms of them, 
Eractnefd to the Elevation of his Genius, than to 
75 reſpe 1 1 Boldneſs of Expreſſion, or the P omp and 
oft Ca endor of Words, or the Equipage of far- 
ne Boyil ch d Circumlocutions. Whenſoever the lof- 
s a Di Style ceaſes to be Natural, it degenerates 
and Lau o the low and vulgar Character: tor all its 
ers it m pport, and all its State, muſt be in it ſelf. 
mor, an dar and Sophocles ſometimes take ſo high a 


ght, by the Advantage of their Noble 
raſe, that the Reader is at a loſs to follow 


m: Bur beng unable to ſuſtain this Eleva - 
n, (which cannot be Natural, becauſe tis 
wo Style always in the things themſelves; ) they 


ſome ſolf@perimes again fall to the very Ground, and 
y ſeem af. 0 longer known to be the ſame Perſons. 
Hoſe wis is a Fault which the World will never 

_ | pardon; 
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pardon: Becauſe tis an Act of Preſumption i 
any one, to affect a Shew of Greatneſs,” when 
he wants the Reality, and to attempt to fiſe 

Oratio without Wings to bear him up. The true Se ! 
ſententiis cret, is to ſtudy a juſt Conception of nl 
— ee es as to 2 e Ke S be. os 
> der. ted to the 0 u re: 
bi Tunt. Subject will ever out great unte M 
and Great Thoughts are rarrally fruitful 1 
Great Expreſſions, and a Majeſtick Phraſe. / 
gain, it is highly important, not to car ; 
things by. dint of Style farther than they wil 
go; for fear of a ridiculous: Fall, after an ex 
travagant Flight. Tis no eaſie Matter to g 
clear of theſe Extremes: The way of comin I 
off from ſo daring an Effort; ſo full and il 
niſh'd a Stroke, is ſcarce ever Nat ural. Wl 
very rarely excuſe this kind of Hardineiff 
which gives too much Strength to that al 
is weak and feeble,” and too much Heiz | 
that which is low and trivial. Mei o 
Caution forbear ſometimes to r en 
Great Subjects in their full Dimenſions, „ or t 
arm them with all their Force. But tis a ni 
Piece of- Art to know how to make this Dil 
ſtinction without committing an Error: B 
cauſe Men are generally inclin'd to pay lat 
Fare Reſpects to their own Fancy, than to the 


Wr | 


Mop 8 As thas uſual Fault of Great Genius s, 
gredienda their negle& of proportioning — ba 
.eff elo- the Meaſure of 5 5 Subj KR or the 


—＋ 2 of their Audience; ſo che Fault of nere 


corpore valet, ungues polire, & 22 pon, ad — euran 1 
nine e von exifiimar. Quing, 


nv 


ol. H. of the Times, in general, 2r 
uss is their too ſcrupulous Care, and affe- 
ed Diligence, in labouring more than the 
ght to finiſh ſome particular Pieces in their 
ork, of which they are more enamoured than 
others. Tis a manifeſt Indication of Little- 
fs of Spirit, for an Author thus to ſpend his 
ains in adorning one Part only of his Subject, 
not having Force enough to carry on a juſt 
d regular Deſign. Eloquence, which is the 
ue-Art of pleaſing, never ſucceeds better, - 
dan when it imitates Nature: Nor can it be 
good Method of Perſuaſion, to aſcribe too 
uch to the Succours of Art. As thoſe who 
plow the latter way, certainly act upon a 
iſe Maxim; ſo by a childiſh adherence to the 
ules they learnt at School, they form to 
emſelves a very diſhonourable Idea of Elo- 
uence. We need only conſult Agamemnon in 71, 
etronias, to apprehend the ridiculous manner ria, ſicur 
this unnatural Eloquence, which miſtakes 7c/igna- 
xterpal Ornaments for the moſt eſſential n 
eauties. It is in the Heart, in the Genius, 28 
the Thoughts, ſays Quimtilian, that Elo- /apientia. 
uence properly conſiſts : Its true Source and Cic. Orat. 
rinciple can be nothing but good Senſe. And 7 — : 
good Senſe is the moſt neceſſary Talent for 2 fuit, 
Publick Speaker, and at the ſame time the Quint. 
oft uncommon, no wonder we ſhould meet 
ith ſo few accompliſhed Orators. Perfect Ma- 
ters of Oratory are not to be formed but in 
*PPy Ages, and among People: of exquiſits 
. , att and Judgment, as heretofore at Arhens, and 
„ , 5 EE en, 
SS... oo EEC ST RE 
little Coll. . XVII e 
1 curam I The Sovereign Art of Eloquence, is to ad- 
es ſtrictiy to Nature, the Full ant Great O- 
Fe 


22 Reflexions upon the Eloquence Vol. I 
niginal; which yet Men are little acquaint 
with, by reaſon of the little Care they tak 
to follow her Steps, and obſerve her Conduꝗ 
Tis therefore of the utmoſt Neceſſity, to ei 
deavour after a right underſtanding of ti 
Great Pattern, and to examine all its Spring 
and Motions, by a profound Study of Philoſq 
hy, and a long Obſervation of Natur 
Things. For if a Man once goes aſtray fro 
Nature, All is falſe and vain in EloquenceM 
Its warmeſt Paſſions have but a falſe Heat; ili 
brighteſt Figures, but a falſe Luſtre ; its Forq 
and Vehemence of Argument has nothing ſol 
lid at the Bottom; it is but the Declamation 
of a Sophiſt, pure Fallacy and Deluſion. Evi 
ry one ſhould be content to follow the ea 
Methods of his own Genius, without - introduil 
cing ſo much of Subtlety and Refinement. Fl 
that Art which Is too ſollicitous of hiding M 
ſelf, is no leſs falſe, than that which too mud 
labours to be ſeen. True Eloquence affeali 
neither to appear, Hor to lie conceal d: 
proceeds by its own Rules and Principle 
without uſing fo much Form and Ceremony 
And true Art is never concern d, either hoi 
ä ny diſguiſe, or how to diſplay, too much ll 
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We find little or nd Conſtruction in th 
Diſcourſes of moſt of our Publick Speaker 
thro their want of Application to 4 1 
Grounds of their own Language. Thoſe wi 
have a Genius for Oratory, find it difficult fa 
them to ſtoop to theſe little Cares, which al 
EE no lefs neceſlary than they ought to he ll 


a® ; The naural Blgyarion of cheir Spit 


Lea 
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quaint in not be ſubjected to theſe cautious Mea-  , .. 
hey ta bres. And as for thoſe who have not a Ge-, 2 
Condud ius, they are diſpos'd to the Fault of Affecta- 7e of gp 
„ to eig gon, in order to the making up with Words Prineipi- 
of ti hat they want in the Juſtneſs and Propriety — . 
Sprin f their Thoughts. At the ſame time tis cer- Lui Elio. 
Philoſo in, that Good Speakers are the only Men deni 


2 


Natur iat have a Good Taſte; and 'ris no leſs cer- vere dat 
ray fro in, that thoſe only who have a Good Taſte 3 


uence re capable of being Good Judges. N 
eat; 1 Cic. in Brut. | | 
its Ford Dicere nemo bene poteſt, niſ qui prudenter intelligit. Id. ibid. 
ching ſ0 e | 
n. Ex 


The common Source of all that ſeems vici- 
dus in the Expreſſion, which is ſo eſſential a 
Part of Eloquence, muſt be own'd to be the 
atural Fault of the Imagination, The Ex- 
oo mud preſſion ſwells into a ſuperfluous and vain Tide 
de affect Words, when the Imagination is too warm 
: ud fprightly ; into far-feech'd Flowers and ob- 
inciple cure Conceits, when the Imagination is too 


the eaſ 
introdi 


remoniſvide and confus d; and laſtly, into Dryneſs 


her ho and Languor, when the Imagination is too 
much cold and unactive. Thoſe who make uſe of 
| the Quickneſs of their Imagination, torecom- 
penſe the Slowneſs of their Judgment, ſpeak 
much, but ſay little. I confefs, I love a Diſ- 
courſe that affords ſome Exerciſe to the 


not to be defaced ; and J prefer that Eloquence 
= which thinks well, and 3 ill, to chat 
oſe wü Which thinks ill, and expreſſes well. 


cul fa 8 | X X 6 
de of Men are commonly defective in that juſt 
x Spirit mix- 


Temperament which ought to be uſed in m 


-” 


Thought, and imprints its Ideas ſo deep, as 


24 AReflexions upon the Bloquence Vol Il. 
ing Reaſon with Authority, Compariſon and 
'"#* Similirude with Example and Induction. And 

when they actually imploy theſe great Inſtru- 
ments of Perſwaſion, they do not yet take 

care to range their Proofs in ſuch a Manner 
s that their very Order ſhall give them a mu- 
ttual Strength and Support. For ſtronger Rea- 
+ . ſons ought to ſucceed weaker, and thoſe 
+... »Which are more ſolid to thoſe which are leſs, 
that the Diſcourſe may not only be able to 
© ſuftain it ſelf, but may riſe, as it were by de. 
grees, to its laſt perfection. And this Point 
15 of lo great conſequence, that thro the bare 
neglect of it, Reaſons of very ſufficient 
Strength and Solidity do yet often prove very 
ineffectual ;- becauſe indeed they may be quite 
diſabled for want of a due proportion. And 
this Proportion conſiſts in never ſpeaking 2 
weak thing after we have ſpoken any thing 
that is ſtronger : Fox the Reaſon which wel 
urge laft, is that which dwells longeſt upon the 

Minds of the Hearers, and ought therefore to 
be the moſt fqreible and convincing. Beſides 
this Diſpoſition of Arguments, the Induction 
of Particulars will likewiſe require 4. judici. 
ous Management, to avoid the Indiſcretion of 
2 to no purpoſe. So that an Ors- 
tor will need that admirable Art which knows 
DA how with a generous Severity to prune off the 
1 ne Luxuriances, as well of Things as of Words; 
ments, and to ſuppreſs too thick and frequent Orns- 
Hor. ments, without pay ing any Deference to the 
Heat of Imagination, which would otherwise 
ſuffer it ſelf to be carried away With a falle 
Gaiety and Luſtre, commonly void of all Man. 
Iy Beauties. Eloquenee cannot rightly open 
her Stores, and ſucceſsfully imploy the Noble 
Treaſures of her Art, without theſe 7 Precal- 
* tions; 
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Reflexivi3'upon the Eloquence Vol. Il. 
does hot force'a Paſſag into the Thought 
and Judgments of tl — E addreft 
> | All 'GreatExpieMoris withour Great Thought 

ts ſuſtain chem, may be reſembled to Ship 
that ride without their lading: They float ui 
on the Surface, and cannot poiſe themſelve 


to a ſteddy Courſe. 
e . Wy of 85 2] ; * XII. 
Re 6V1919h, JOH 25 


PREY In General that kind of ae whi 
ern Fa. {6 feupillous in che ranging of Words, 
834. © rice in all thit outwurd Varhiſh which f 
CARS Sieb n the Expreſſion, is ſcarce ent 
treu Known tö Tueceed We are apt to entertain! 
ae e Prefridice ugainſt whatever is rhus ſtrain d an 
ie men feat; The Great Orator, Hocrares, f, 
Je Sets. ems ©-have propos d no other Aim in ll 
Quint. Writthgs But: to charm and pleaſe, was r 
Non ad Vat for Buſineſs; and could” never bave 3 
— "| 4} with Advantage at the Bar, 2 
ſed ad bo- farmer whs too rfid. The ann 
luptatem W&'follow's * Sophiſts, whom Socronlf 
5m: Tallies 16 very"'pleaſantly- in Photo's Phiodd 


Wo 


pea And Long ina mes the tec great Arcifice! 
Sic. Orat. £ X inviting his Di d Ourſes with crow 


"Ornamenits' and Ja viſſi Beauties. Tis ag 
E e kitow how tb Husband and 
: e theſe Ornaments, jatid 'to — them! 
nel r proper” place, when Nœceſſi es 

| Contextus te ufe thei. Alk the Art und _— ws" 


virilis fit, - 


was quente urrns againſt it ſelf,5if it be too btig 
foſculos And glaring: I preſentty becomes ſuſpicioul 
occupatus.'and Men look upon it 45 à fine Snare laid 1 
ed *G&tcive them: Not to fay, that whatenf 
ont ci ſtrikes the Mind, or the Seriſes, with too mu 
var avir; vehemence, fon wearies and offends. In 
Orid. Word ehe Matter it elf muſt be poſſeſs d 


a lar 
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houghnlſſ$ large Stock of Natural Beauty, to be able t (o 
ddreſſe ear this Ornamental, Dreſs, which always 
houphMooks ridiculous when beftow'd on petty Sub- 
o Stur eas: For there's no greater Contradicti tion t. 
float upMihe Rules of Art, than to deck and garniſn 
emſelve bat which does not deſerve its Attire: ee 8 
| is a0 common Maſtery, in Eloquence rightly. 
o apprehend, what ought, and what ought's etiam re 
ot, to be neglected. We greatly miſtake, if? yin ef 
ve are fond of nothing but wk | is gay and Cie. Orat, 
ictering ; and ſhall find, by Experience, that 
That Ke PoE. oY a Diſcourſe, is commonly 
"And therefore all rex 
25 5 140 1255 n Merzpbons all wer for 
theſes, . pompous pithets, are not al- 
rays the moſt conſiſtent with good Senſe. 
[rue Eloquence never dazles the Fancy, but 
nlenſibly works it ſelf into the Soul. Ariſtorle 
Y s ol us, that the moſt common and obvious Topick x. 
eaſons are a the moſt capable of mo- 
ing: Ap moſt Natural Language, ſuch 
s e d from a bare Deſire of being under- 
is certainly the 'trueſt and the beſt. 
7 — es chat require the en Brightneſs 
f Wit, oY as anegyrigks, and Funeral- 
- of the tial part, owe their Suc- . 
the Ie 85 15 which they are 
5 1 His 1000 15 Eloquence is little 
dre than Flonriſh, which pr JP $ 
4 {mg Of fas} withoge influencing 
art, and ſecks rather to pleaſe, than p 05 
deed Pg Nene which has not ſo 1 ENGL 
Palions.to Excite, need not $02 farther 98 
he Politeneſs of ware the Compaſs of 
fatter and the Variety Figures; Becauſe 
whole Aim is to aeg the Mind with the 
lemary, the Me , the Veneration, LS 
Nami of the Perk 91 com e 
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_ cb long can rarely be taught, and which 
bug 


ſeine = the 2 vol I. Iv. 
„ XX. 5 


bY requires "lag Genius i in Eloquence, to in. tor 
vent, chings, than to range and diſpoſe om: er 
That agreeable Turn Which m 3 5 re! 


them ere they can be ſet in their right place th 
coſts much more, than the trouble of concei- May 
; ving them. For every Rational Man is capa-Wand 
ble of thinking Rationally : But tis rwe | 


very. peculiar, to cloath a Thought with thoſe ron 
Graces which alone can render it charming, We 
and attractive of Love, and Admiration. AndMitr 
tis in this that Eloquente conſiſts : Not the 
Eloquence of Words, in which we are com. 
monly. too $kilful,, but the Eloquence d 
Ts to which we ate almoſt utter Stran-Mop 


not to be hope for, but 1 a Felice. 
of Nature. We may apprehend the greift 
Worth and Importance of this Advantage, by 
conſidering the wide diſtance that we find be. 
tween the ſame” e, yariouſly” 75 * 
It is the Turn we give to What w we fa 
compoſes all its Beauty and Life; Aut un oy 
this fine Air is commonly th e Refi Ur of 2 
\Genius, yet there are e Means by. nig | 
Hors y_ be acquir d, in defect of chat; as biMWaric 
e frequent Exerciſe of Compoſition under Me 1 
od: Maſter, or with a judicious Friend; alp 
a 5s 2 familiar Converſe. with ancient Authoi 
*Tis from theſe we are to learn the exact * 
Wels and Propriety that form the Mind! 
this taking Character, which afterwards it inne 
ints on all that it conceives, if it does hie 
Aba under 2 Natural Incapacity. Tis far 
reat and admirable Secret in Eloquence, 
8 to make Uſe even of our _— an 
6 wi 


* ) 
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ſeeks, and to profit by our Imperfe&ions : At 
which the Ambaſſador in Tacitus was an excel- 
lent Maſter, who diſguis d his. Talent of Ora - 
tory under a pretended Timidity and Con- 
ern, and affected never to ſpeak without 
rembli , becauſe he always ſpoke better than 
other 5 tip And twas by this Art, that he 
awd his Country, when condemn'd to Waſt 
and Pillage by Yirellixs. I have known TN 
on at Court, of the fame Character: 
onſcious of his Su riority in Wit and Sele 
e choſe to Arg a part of it under an 
ditual Liſp in his Speech; that by not Patin 
put all biaſelf he ks the better keep the 
vel of thoſe with whom he treated, and 
ight avoid the Miſtruſt and Jealouſie of over- 
opping them. Thus he entred, without - 
* 2 into the Hearts of his Heaters; 90d, 
artful Addreſs" of ſhewing but little 
i ies M what he ſaid, he perſuaded, | 
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There an he 4 tes Floquence, in Eloguen- 
Theres be that does not 2 155 FRE 7 
aon.“ And there's, nothing, according bo *4niratio- 
he ſame, Great Man, that ſo much contributes 77 #9 
d the. reading of Eloquer nce; admirable;. As jaw Judico, 
1 Juſt Dp uno of the. Manners, and regu- Cic, in 
F 
y. ed. without a. perfe uain- 
N with che leut of — - 
hich, ought, therefore, to be the; chief. Study 
fan Ora a} and his Miſter-piec&of Know- 
dge. The Pictures he draws of the Manners 
in never be falſe or unteſembling, When hne 
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chroug hly underſtands their Rule and Princi. 
me EH is the Heart; nor can he fail of 


bs albert wich 'Gentiliry and Modeſty, 


be heard with Patience, that does not ſpea 


enen a ere alt low and 'rtivial Phraſs 
wc £1 OUR Proverbs that are grown too vulgar, 4 


Ho means become a Serious atid Po 


Refiexiont uon the E es vol. Il 


ceeſslully moving all the $ prings of the Pal. 
fions, ten he knows their common Seat and 
Original, which is likewiſe the Heart. 'The 
little Care axed Men take to ſound this great 
Abyſs, may be given as a general Reaſot 
why there are ſo few that ſignalize cthemſelve; 
in Oratory. Thoſe who profeſs the Art d 
ſpeakin would do well to reflect upon thi; 
For, all things conſider d, à. Man is fo > fir on. 
Iy Eloquent, as he knows the fecret Folds and 
natutaF Turnings of the Heart, and can lay 
wh wa to FOR Yes, 5 | 


The Seu of's: Fine Spesber ought | 


Men once diſpenſe with thoſe Deceneies thi 
becorne z Perſon of Breeding, they tre fo fi 
from keeping their Reputatſon, as to expoſ 
themſelves to: Contempt : Nor will any Ma 


55 5 i For the Publick, to which m 
Lives, "demands our Reſpe 
© vine fort of Gravity in out Gael 


paſe and obſolete etims, and _ 
Wurs of too much i er 
- Niould he leſt to the C 


er ii 

And NR, 
05 a ular D. f 
'courſe, in which good Mariners, and true l 


ue Wee e 


mne 
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The eyil i Eugen of ' Youth, 12 
he Luxury, and Effeminacy, of th . . 
which are, grown to a Ted eech by 
ndulgence of Parents, e Inexper 
Maſters, and by the falſe. Taſt of re A 

of thoſe with whom we converſe : N 
vil Education, I ſay, is one of the moſt in- 
allible Cauſes of the Scarcity of Orators, and 
he chief Barrier in the way to Eloquence. 
Noung Men are led by falſe Tracks, and wan- 

Iring Paths, and by a vitious Method, which 
deing corrupt in its very Principles, no won- 
der that its Event ſhould be ſo inauſpicious, 


and its Conſequences ſo unſucceſsful. 
r 5 


Not but that, after all all, there are ſome 
parks of Genius, that ſhine among the Ora- 
tors of the preſent Age, and give them a juſt 


an Eloquence which is purely Natural, 
Can * compli no Great Deſign, without the 
Succours of. Art, being commonly deſtitute of 
theſe Succours, either by the force of wrong 


Labour, it does not bring it ſelf into general 
Efteerri, by thofe wonderftt-Effedtswhich-3 
muſt produce,upon the Hearts of Men, if in 
its full Height and Vigour. 


derd in general, and on the chief Obſtacles 
to its Succeſs, when it has occaſion to exert 


ts Power: Let us now ſee what we are ta 
D 4 make 


5 * Times; in ęcueral. 
7 1 
e ae 


Claim to Reputation and Applauſe. But be | 


Principles, or through-want of Induftry and 


t 


Theſe — the Reflexions that may be 
paſs'd on the Etoquence of our Times, conſi- 
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make on the Practice of Eloquence in parti. 
cular ; and on its two principal Kinds, th: 
Eloquence of the Bar,and of the Pulpit: unde; 
which Heads we may conſider the Comma: 
Abuſes, or Miſtakes, in either refpe&, tog 
ther with'the moſt proper Means of avoidin; 
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Vol. I. 


| REFLEXIONS- 


UPON THE 


ELOQUENCE 


0 FE THE 


BAR 


Loquencei in general, forms to be compri- 
E zed under two Characters, one of which 


is converſant about the Intereſts of State, 
the other about thoſe of Religion, ſo that the 
one may be ſtykd Sacred, the other Profane, 
Ir 2 ut cho the latter of theſe has 2 
wider Sphere than is commonly ima- 
. 4 it exerciſes its Powers in the Field 
A — as in the Cabinet; tho ic reigns in the 
Aſſemblies of States, and preſides in the Coun- 
ils of War, and commands in the Day of Bat- 
1, and has a larger ſhare in the Government 
of: Kingdoms, and in the Publick Miniſtry 
nan the Miniſters themſelves ; z yet becauſe in 
heſe privy Conſultations, it is ſo ſecret and 
myſterious, that we. cannot fully ſearch out 
its Character or regulate its Uſe; —.— and be- 
ſe its only Publick Appearance is at the 
Bar; T ſhall confine n A . on the Uſe 
and Practice of it to this place, which is its 
principal Seat: And, under this Limitation, 
y Thoughts ng: 7 its preſent Eſtate are 
F follow, 3 Th 1 M 
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Gu ad- In the Profeſſion of the Law ſcarce any 
buc ſtudia Time is allotted to the Purſuits of Eloquence, 
mA „elan: but that of Mens firſt and youthful Studies; 
1 a; Which, for the moſt part, are either too haft), 
p ueri lu- too confus d, or too ſuperficial. The Greek: 
unt in and Romani, beſides the great Advantages they 
22 - had by the Strength of their Genius, and their 
foro. Pa. Natural Capacity for Speaking, made the Stu- 
won. dy of Eloquence the Buſineſs of their Lives: 
They travelld abroad to hear the moſt cele- 
brated Maſters,. and paſs'd. a long Courſe of 
Exerciſe in forming themſelves upon · thoſe 


Great Models, whoſe Fame had drawn. then Rn 
from their Friends and Country: Nay, chey be! 
ſcarce applied themſelves to any thing bunt. 


what had ſome Afﬀnity with, or bore ;Jome 
aſpect towards Eloquence. They bounded 
their Pleaſure, their Hopes, their f Fortune, 
and even their Ambition, within this Study, 
which was able to raiſe them to the highkel 
Dy of Honour and Greatneſs. . Where 
as the Youth of our Days, ſo:much-inferior in 
Genius, and Diſpoſition, think, chat. che read 
ing of a Romance, or Comedy, may pe 


them with all the Eloquence neceſſary co Tu 
Bar. 9 5 cance 1415 17 3 FN 7415 AR the 
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Gentlemen who want neither. Parts nor Ap 
plication, are not yet Maſters ef half: the tint 
chat is reguiſite for the making and building uw 
of an Orator. For beſides the Civil, or Roma 
Taw, in which they oughttobethroughly vets 
the Laws and Cuſtoms of , their own e 
al .1 | alone 


one are ** ſo vaſt an Extent, as not to be ful- 
reach d by the utmoſt Labour. Beſides chat 
e want thoſe Noble Encouragements which 
imated the Greeks and Romans: Among 
hom Eloquence ſeems therefore to have ap- 
hear d in all its Luſtre, becauſe it was the great 
ath to high Preferment, and even to Sore- 


bey eign! Dominion. * 

58. 11 = | 
1 S we ſuppoſe all the Qualifications, Sj | 
ele. nat are Nerd A Glory p | 
e ofp1cading, to meet in the ſame Perſon, to bs Il! 
— ſoin d with all the Perſeverance, Alfiduity, | 


End Stubborneſs of Application, and even to 

de ſup orted b the Views of Ambition and 

Aatere ; yet ſtill thoſe little Forms and Pe- 

Miarities to which he muſt condeſcend in - 
= mY Rules of via ( — _ by = ob- 

cure in man mi able to 

his Vein of u uni to rob him of that — 

ſure of ſine Senſe, which alone could furniſh 

dit che Idea of a «< reat and Maſterly Diſ- 

courſe. This is a Fault that ſhould be guar- 

ded againſt by a rimely 'Anticipation: of che 

Study of Eloquence, and by giving a right a 
Turn to the Genius, before it is — looſe to . i 
the Barbarity of Conrt-Terms, And yer i 


thoſe who are moſt careful, find à great Dif- 
A cculty in avoidi . of which 
: 8 The Mind being fo corrupted and 


impoiſom d with this evil Air, Which it is un- 
der a Neceſlity 822 in for —_ 
Occaſions,” | 


\ 


* 
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Vi V.. CFP ; 3 


C 
ub 
I The Eloquence of the Bar is wont to pay 4 


Cum iſti too ſervile a Compliance to the various Humourha 
dicu.w" in Language,andtothoſe Fantaſtic Modes which|ſpa 
cron. govern the Age, according to the differen Me 
quod ip- Taſts that ſucceſſively prevail, and that cor ie 
. fam eſt rupt the Style by diſguiſing its Native Beauty el 
ee under falſe and far- fetchd Ornaments. Twain, 
4 "7. thus it ſuffer d it ſelf, not many years ſince, tine 
tis relin- be vainly Embaraſs d with the long Periods oi 
quuntur, the Port Royal, which were in vogue for ſome ra 
Fi. in time, and which threatned it's utter Ruine by to. 
a weak and unſinew'd length of Diſcourſe, lie 
Indeed theſe had but a ſhort Reign : the Fa. re 
ſhion ſoon alter d, and a better Taſt ſucceed . re 
ed. It muſt be confeſs'd the Eloquence which he 
Subfillia is r for the Bar requires a Copious and! 
75 _ diffus d manner. Yet ſuch a Cumber of Word Ch 
plenio- bas now Joſt its faculty of pleaſing, and we are he 
rem vocem happily come again to a Love of what is real tr. 
defiderant. and Solid. It is upon the ſame Principles 
id. that I cannot but diſlike the uſe of too frequent Mo" 
Diviſions in a Speech; becauſe they ſeem tone. 

enervate and exhauſt it, by abridging its Na- 

tural Scope and AD. To (b. 

bay. PA £9 1-02 jo vio! : | 
> 2368 [3 & (1 3 1 Noe TH tur 02 | the 
- The too officious care of being ſo juſt, ſo lig 
regular, in a Diſcourſe, is ſometimes dange- A= 
rous : tis what may prove an inconvenience of 
on both ſides, and be an equal Fatigue to the ¶ at 
Speaker, and to the Hearer. If Men would on 
avoid this Fault, they muſt not chain them- ch. 
ſelves down to a Reſolution of ſaying nothing fy 


but what is ſtrictly accurate, eſpecially upon 
* 2 * Subject 


* 


LiF ol.1. of che BAR. 


bjects that require another ſort of Attention 
an that which is given to the mere Harmo- 
y of Language and Elegance of Compoſition. 
is a Great Point for a Man conſtantly -to. 
aintain his Character: and to ſpeak what al- 
ays ſuits with his Genius, is in the Higheſt 


eren egree, Eſſential to a good Speaker. Beſides, 
- corheſe Gentlemen of Form and Ceremony, who 
aut Wclver themſelves with ſo nice a Circumlp i= 
Twain, have ſeldom any thing Great and Maſcu- 


ine. Their Extreme Sollicitude to ſay thin gs 


ds offvicth the utmoſt "propriety and correctneſs, 
ſome rains their good Parts, and leaves them not 
ie by tock enough to move the Hearts of their Au- 
zurle Hlience, by rais'd Thoughts and Noble Ex- 
Fa-. reſſions. Thoſe trim Words, and thoſe well 


lreſs d Periods, inſtead of exciting in the Soul 


rhich he Affections that ſnould naturally flow from 
andi Diſcourſe, only gratifie the Ear with. a vain 
Vor Thime of Numbers, which can never ſtrike 
e amt he Heart. And thoſe. who put ſuch Con- 
real traints on our Language expoſe it to the Peril 
iples of loſing all it's force and variety, by ſtudying 
juent ¶ v ermuch to preſerve its Delicacy and Sweets 
m to neſs. | . 

Na · 4&4 V 

2 VI. 


But there's an Extreme to be avoided on 
the other hand; and that is, too great a Neg- 
ligence, as well in the Ornaments of Words, 
as in the Diſpoſition and Order of things. Men 8 


ence of eſtabliſh'd Reputation, and long Experience : 

the at the Bar, are moſt ſubject to this Imperfecti- = 9 

vould on; which! generally comes upon them after 3 — 5 22. 

hem- the Age of Forty, and after they have been cherrina 

thing | | Sl LEED OS 6557 ; 25 | | P rerum 6l0= 
upon quentia," petitur ipſa ;, ſed ad ſordidum lucrum accingimur. Quint. | 


ſettled 


35 ee how: the eg; pets. | | 


ſettled in ſome good Employment: for abou 
this time, they find a Strange propenſion to- 
wards tlie gwwing of an Eſtate. They give 
over the Beauties of Eloquence, becauſe. they 
have not leifure to purſue them; and, under 
the Weight of conſtant Buſineſs, Tee an Eak 
and Relief in this Neglect; ; ſorbet, ule they 
are very much upon their Guard, the Charms 
of Intereſt will oyercame thoſe of Glory and 
Ambition. Indeed if a Man has but a toler:. 
ble Genius, improv d by Exerciſe, and aided 
by a Fineneſs and Dexterity of ment, 
he will make a meer Fol opening — Diverſion of thel 
ordinary — Vet ſtil 
the extraordin require En utmoſt of 
his Art and Addr Abe lofrineſ e ght, 
and Force of Words. For tis then he mul 
win by Violence the Favour of a prefudic 
Judge ; he he muſt diſarm an Adveriat 43 in the 
— of his Conqueſts; and — a l 

©; change 1 the —— the Whole 

ſembly. This is a great Performance 
and perhaps the Nobleſt Pe yolh oh Min 


of Man'is capable of 


VIL' 


Yet there areſome Occaſions, on which Neg 
ligence is very nable, and where tie 
Heat of a free Diſcourſe, and a certain Veh. 
mence of en are more ſucceſsful than thi 
_ exaceſt Choice of Words, and than all tiy 
3 Embelliſhments of Art. The Difficulty i 
to know and diftinguiſh theſe Occaſions 
which if a Man has force and Sagacity e won | 

to do, he will eaſily get over ſuch Serup 
may ariſe from ſome looſer parts-of his « — 
\ cor which according to the Rules of tru 


Jud gmen 
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Wudgment, ought to be left under this Freedom, 
Ind this neglected Air. Again, there are ſome 
particular Subjects, which make it neceſſary 
> abſtain not only from all Pomp and Great- 
neſs, but likewiſe from all intenſeneſs of Study 
and Care. 1 am moſt in Love fay's Tally, 
© with Antoniau, Scipio, and Leliar, who had 
© the way of great, nr Auditors, with- 
out making ſo much Noiſe, without ufing ſo 
© violent Contention, and without being car- 
* ried into thoſe ftrong ' Efforts, and thoſe 
Tragical Exclamations to which Galba is 
wont to give himſelf up, at all Adventures. 
ot but that ſome ſuch kind of Violence may 
de i ſerviceable, in certain affairs: but tis by 
do means of conſtant and general Uſe. 5 


r 
Beſides, there are certain manners peculiar 


the Bar, which tew Speakers apprehend, be- 
wſe they are not to be diſcover d, without a 


* 


ion to the Antient Standards of Eloquence. 
Theſe are the Prodigious Strokes = Arts, 
Inexpeted change of Mind and Opinion. Such 
vas the Politic fetch of Cana Rias, (fo much 
pplauded by Cicero) who being very briskly 


he Court, with a moſt paſſionate and moving 


oice, Circumwueniorjudices,nifi ſubvenitis.. This in 


urpriz d, and this Addreſs in begging the 
rotection of the Judges, had ſo ſtrong an In- 
uence as effectually to recommend him to 


heir Favour? 2:1: 


& * 


| There 


37 


great Penetration of Wit, and a ſtrict Applica- EF 


ttackd by his Accuſer Siſenna, cried out to 


Brat, 


onfeflion.of the Fear he was under of being 
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38 AReflexions upon the Eloquence Vol. II. 
I bere are almoſt infinite Examples of the 
like Reach and Stratagem, in Demoſt benet and 
Telly, occurring to thoſe who are quickſighted 
enough to diſcern them. But we muſt obſerve 

that tis not a bright Sentence, or a ſonorous 

Term, that can produce ſo wonderful Effect. 

But theſe ſudden turns of Eloquence ſubſiſt ra. 

ther in the things, than in the Words, and are 

of ſo inexplicable a Fineneſs, that none can 
deſcribe their Beauty, or adjuſt their uſe; 

Men of good Intellectuals, and of a right Taſt, 

are ſeldom miſtaken about them. Again, upon 

ſome great and extraordinary Subjects, there 

is need of a ſtrain of Eloquence, like that Ma. 

ſter- ſtroke of the famous Painter, who in 
Draught of the Sacrifice of Ipbigenia, cover d 
Agamennon's Face with a Veil, deſparing to 

expreſs the Grief of a Father, after he had, 

with ſo much Art and Strength, repreſented 

that of the other Friends: Of the ſame Cha. 

| | radter are thoſe: Expreſſions which Cicero re- 
quires upon Subjects of the laſt Conſequence, 
mid and of which he ſay's, Significatio major en 

| - Oratio. Beauties of ind, muſt l 
introduced with the niceſt Management, ani 
che moſt tender and pathetical Addreſs, and by 
all the moſt Elaborate Artifice, to give then 
the Succeſs which they deſerve to find. 


ate, 8 DH DNTR nenne e £433 40 Kd 

& von- The Good Opinion of the Judges, or thi 
ein 2a. Favour of the Court, is beſt obtain'd by 
tientia, known Integrity of Life, and a Repuracion 
Jonis al- of eminent Probity; which tis much eaſic 
zercator, to ſnew, When tis true, than to Counterfei 
fnaeundia When it is not. And nothing indeed, has ſud 
eareat. A Power over the Minds of the Hearers, as tif 
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— dent og. 1 e | 
n. Morals ef an Orator'be confortnable't6 his 
oY hetoric ;_ and whe hep He x mined: wimſelf, 
e hat her 4 werds to Others. 
e er ee dere winhing chat werken 
Caſt er and tion of „in reg: PO 
won chose Ciitmiſtinices whichſeeh 1 noſt dange 
A uſly to Me his ren of kuf Clients Intereſt. 


in « eB 8 "ſs TIO 
nger 184 ure Prefudice” anmevery 

= | ren again OB and * Trütk, 4 Ard Men 5 1 

15 eng 4 Ga eto be'very thutht wanting in 


efence. As Moderation therefore i is of all 


8 ort and Behaviour, ſo is it the 
eaſin $a e beckufe it AAR in 
e beſt Lie 
drantage mY Enfomnch that' 4 N 
Us at his Adyerſary eb e Expo 
dicule him If, Aud ne m 1 A 170 


toward Opinion of his Judges, if he ima- 
es they” carl be divert by his Spleen at and 
mature? 2 2710 Sni! 

; 539115. 92 432 0BRS G13 SI. 2757 1 

Yi giti vin: = HS road 181 q 125 
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org me i Sthing ries Miese O che £16. 
ence of the Bar, than that heap of com- 


on Places, with ahi our Lawyers are uſtt- 
y orercharg d, and with which they croë d 
ſe long Prefaces in Pleading, that bear no 
Oportion to the as ans of their Diſ⸗ 


mes ſufpecked] when ones mi. 


iſtice, when it has recourſe to Paſſion for 1c 


irtues the moſt Silkful, in Regulating oy i 


And ſtrikes With the Brent 


courſe 


ee 
42 


all chat 


to rid N that Train! 3 
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Reflexions:upon the 'Blaquence Vol. 
courſe, and ſerve only to tire out the Patiend 
of 42. Judges, and to give them a. diſguſt t 
comes Afar, tho polibly,, good ay 
commendable. 

The Younger Pleaders are mall liable to th 
1 1 go about, becauſe they. have n 
| enoug| to. enter by the neareſt way in 
their Subject. It would be a Conſiderable pie 
of Service to them, if we could engage the 


5% 1 


Words a Contradiction to 


ny \ 


ſeems to Jragupam i Senta ts tn 
of Childiſh Amplifications, becomes Langu 
and Impertinent, it ſets the. everend judge 


nodding, WY VL OK PIs fo 
Beach., | 


« % * 1 — 1 : 
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e Faule ab WER is a e of! 
Bright, .and in all that 0 

Toys. Taue k Ek aquenceis never fond of this 
Luſtre, which ſerves only ri a 
Eyes e 
Ot an good es tOl 
It in Ariking the Heart; becauſc 
thro ly convince the Bader g „ but wi 
at the ſame timo engages the AﬀeRions. Whe! 
as, he that would always be furprizing will 
ways be difappointed. Theſe —— Pe 
have little Var to perſwade, e ſerene erve 


to relieve the Thc * of the. 8 
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d ar 


2 NI. 
Mien do not take ſufficient care of their out- Ef «#is 


o ward Addreſs, ſo as to Frame and Manage it . 
re n y proper. Action, agreeably to the Rules which 55 it ele 

: pied And yet tis this Action, that Ty calls che Cic, Orat. 
eee of >rbe Body; the Perfection of which 9e «d 

rdel Monts in the Geſture, and the Pronunciation! afin: a4 
ge The Reaſon gf their Negligence ſeems to be, geſtum ae- 
uppo chat they don t fully apprehend the Weight and commode- 


g : pe Jet” 0 ian. tur, recta 
Neceſſt) of thisPart ; cf Which the abote- nam f 7c#: 


ed Maſter, has given ſuch excellent Precepts. 


: - | ; 5 h . . 
angie Axiſtatle and Cicero, believing this to be the — al 
idge pure Gift. of Nature, and not reducible to Art /ice, ne 


or Method, went no farther than barely to re- —_— in- 
preſent the great Conſequence of it, In ſeve- cap oen. 
ral places Of their Works. And indeed the lig;ab alia 
Pronunciation is of ſo peculiar Importance, corpori; 
that none can neglect it, without 2 waclinari- 
the chief Strength and Beauty of Eloquence. 
hat o Tis this, which chiefly Governs and Reigns 
in a Diſcourſe; which is its very Life and 
zle i Soul, which contributes fo largely to its Force, 
as to and compoſes all its Grace. The Art of Ora- 
tory is never ſo Great and Potent hy the things 
ing of that are faid, as by the Manner of faying 
ut chem. Its leading Excellence conſiſts in the 
Delivery ; and 'tis by this it maintains its Em- 
will pire over the Hearts of Men. N "Fog 
Perit The great Talent of Horten/ins, and that 
ve o which enabled him to diſpute the Prize with 
es, Cicero, upon Equal Terms, was nothing elſe 
N but the wonderful Genius he had for Action. 
He was indeed ſuch a Pattern, for his warm 
and affectionate manner of Speech, that Ro- 
ſcm and <Aſop, _ two Famed n 
N 2 that 


* 
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4 that Age, went conſtantly to hear him, and to 
learn their own Art from his Pleadings. But 
whilſt the Gentlemen of the long Robe, are 
ſo Unconcerfid about the forming themſelves 
to Action, and have ſo very little regard to the i: 
wholeExternal Behaviour,we are not to wonder, 
if we ſee no Remains of that Eloquence which 
perfom'd fo Prodigious Works in the Times of 
Demoſthenes and Cicero: Becauſe theſe Maſters, 
4 by their Ardor and Vehemence of Speaking, 
; endeayour'd really to expreſs in themſelves, the 
ſame Paſſions which defir'd to raiſe in 
their Hearers. 3 there is a due Temper 
to be obſerv'd in this Affair. For we have 
not wanted an Inſtance of a very Celebrated 
Advocate, who gave weight to all his Reaſons 
by the Force and Heat with which he anima- 
ted his Diſcourſes: and yet this Heat was ſo very 
ill manag d, that he ſpoilt the whole Grace of 
his Action by his Deſire of appeating over Paſ- 
ſionate. When the Fire was once got up into 
His Head, he could not ſo much as be under- 
ſtood by his Audience; his Rage and 'Tran- 
ſport had ſo diſorder'd his Pronunciation. O- 
thers again, are as much too Cold, as he was 
too Warm; ſuch, as in Matters of the higheſt 
Importance want even that Affection that is 
neceflary to Win and engage their Judges; who 
upon 3 Subjects will not be moved but by 
great Speings. s. 1 933 
An —. never touches others, unleſs he 
is touch'd in his own Heart; and he ought 
firſt to feel all che Impreſſions that he defigns 
to make. We might apply to ſuch a languid 


Declaimer, the ſmart Queſtion of Cicero to_Cal- 

i lidius, who deliver d ſome. very ſevere things 
In Brut. with a very careleſs Air; An ia, fi vera, een 
fic d te diterentur? Moſt of thoſe who ſpeak " 

| * . 6 


dl. II. of the BAR. 45 
he Bar are in danger of adding to this faulty 
Pronunciation a very difagreeable Cadence, 
rhich has got the Proverbial Name of the 
Lawyer Tone, and which by keeping the Accent 

ſtill upon the ſame Syllable, can diſpoſe the 


der "SORE: 
ich out 5 nothing 18 _ 
s of 92 


The Subjects of Modern Pleading having no- Hi: acce- 


ing, 
ene hing in them that is truly Great and fais d, deb: 


innot. ſet off Eloquence with thoſe Advan- lende, 


ages it once Teceiv'd from the Noble and 


rerum, & 
magnitudo 


i among the Antients: Such cauſarum, 


ated were the. Delibetations of War and Peace * p- 
8 Whe Conſultations of the Publick Intereſt, and . _ 


dod of the State; the Accuſation, or De- guencia 
ence of Kings and Princes; and all the other ase. 
Important Matters, which the Orators of Dial. de 


Pal- Whoſe Times with ſo much Splendor ador- Gt, 
into ned. The ' Intereſts that are now debated autem cum 
50 in Court, ace often ſo very Slight and Trivial, amplicu- 


with the Ground and Principal of thoſe Let, 


as to be no way Capable of cla nene 
nec quiſ- 


noble Movements by which it formerly Con- uam ilu- 
gheſt quer d and Trium 8. This is one of the Rea- rem ora- 
at 1 ons urged by AMzſſala in Quintilian s Dialogue, ena 
who Bo prove the advantage of the Antient Ora tors 1, Huf 


above thoſe of his own Days. Indeed catſam - 
little Subjects will naturally make little Speakers, parem im 


, and the Force and Spirit of the Advocate i 
ugh Wiſes in proportion to the Weight and Dignit 7 
auer er the Cauſe, e.. 
nguid -+ {3th 4418 1 97 8 5 | 
) Cab 8 
ehen Die och His wt 7 XIV 
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| N MA 

Zut tho the Eloquence of the Bar, be now 
in its Uſe reſtrain d to the Judiciary Kind, andi 
tho this Kind principally conſiſts in eſtabli. 
ſhing the Proofs on our own ſide, and defea- 
ting thoſe of our Adverſaries, yet it is ſtill of 
a very conſiderable Compaſs: becauſe in ſome 2 
" reſpþe&, it takes in all the other Kinds: It 
Praifes and Diſpraiſes, as the Demonſtrative 
it Adviſes or Diſwades as the Deliberative ; 
. either Kindles or Extinguiſhes the Judge! 
Anger at its pleaſure; ir makes it ſelf MiftrefMF"* 
ct s Heurt, and reigns there: with abſolun f! 
Dominion: So that this being the moſt diff for 
R cult Way, whoever is ſo Fortunats as to ſuo A 
Cced as a Pleadet, gives us reaſon, to think tha 
he would meet with the fame' Succeſs. as n 
, Atnbaſſador, in diſpoſing Foreign Princes tC 
War or Peace, according to the Exigencies Mk >: 
State; as Demoſthenss heretofore inflamed thi 
1 of Greece againſt the King of Ma 

Pal 7 nemo OP Br to ory ory rh 4 
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lerem o- Tho the Concourſe and Multitude tha 
See crowd the = to _ in 1 0 
= &- .. quire a good Degree of Motion, and Action 
fins + and Fire; yer is chere an Eloquebce pure 
concurſus Authoritative, which upon ſome Occaſions, 
homimem ought to appear in the ſame Place; which 
[ Pl ET tho it declines all Motion, or Paſſion, ani 
Arr. though its manner be Grave and Seriow 
Cie. throughout, yet under this Serious Char: 
Ker it has all the Dignity that is Requiſite to 

- procure anhigh Veneration. Men hearken t0 

| "IN Aran K 


u. in. 


ö tha 


8, Le. 
Aion, 
ure) 
ſions; 
which 
„ And 
»r10U5 
Harz. 
ſite to 
cen to 
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ff the Petitionin 
onquers by Yenlding 


f what is propos 
es, and circular $ 


Efpecially to hols w 


"of the BAR: 


as to an Oracle ; becauſe they are beſpoken 
its favour by che Charms of its outward Ad- 


reſs. Its Impreffions are made without Heat 
r Violence; it acts by Power and Preroga- 
ve, and rather Commands than Perſuades. 
his too is the Eloquence proper for Magi- 
rates, and for the Governours of Societies. 
hoſe who are im ploy'd in Haranguing .or 
omplimentiny Princes, or other great Per- 


s, ought to follow this Peaceful Eloquence, 


hich that it ma ay preſerve its Character, 
peaks without being diſturbd, and which, 
pon moſt Occaſions , ought entirely to be 

nade up of Deference and Reſpect. For tis 

Kind, which convinces and 

; and tho' its only Ar- 

zuments are modeſt Prayers, and humble Re- 
nonſtrances, yet it fails Noe ſometimes, to 'Tri- 

mph over thoſe whom it Intreats, and to ex- 

reife a ſort of Empire upon thoſe to whom it 

10 O beifance, This Kind ſeems pecular to Suł- 

ects add their Sovereign. But the E- 

dquenc of ſimration 5 likewiſe be uſed 71,3 genus 
0 any great Lords, by their D 


dents and oftent, tati- 


aſſals, in ſhewing re the Truth ar nd Reaſon oni compo- 


gaging Artifices Refpedtful Application: 


dby fecrer Turns and Glau-, „Je- 


lum petit 


es, and by all the en- audienti- 


um volupta 


Power and Inde - den ideog; 


pendance will not ſuffer them to be tteated „ wa 


wich _ common Terms, and who have nb _ 


alt for er , unkeſs 1 it Velen with natumg; 
2Ubtgifſe N 1 orat ionic 
N 5 > |. EXPponit, 
" Quint. 
SR} - + 41: i Wh 
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Word: A Woman that by her . and 
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„ 
Aud gen 1 fhould 2 ſubjoyn ſome 3 con. 
#nfigne ac cerning that kind of Eloquence which we 
r term Demonſtrative, But this depending much 
ctum & 
erpol tum more on the Force of Genius, than on Stu- 
ad volup- dy and Medirati on, I have no other Rules to 
er ofter, towards its Improvement and Perfection, 


2 chan what Longinus has given us for attaining 


nem refe-. the Sublimit 15 Style. For this kind require 
— a Lohinef =, in Thought and Expreſſion, 
Gic. de pu can: bear nothing that is of pct joe 
9 Sara But ce: tis one.of the hardeſt 
sin the World to praiſe well; EE be · 
ee are but few Subjects that deſerye 
Praiſe. or becauſe it ee L give 
Ns, the 4 Art e choiceſt 
ments, and 128 Pede which are 
rarely. FO 5 A K wiſe and ae M Man, 
will decline all Occaſions of unde 
dis à great Hazard, if be 
2 Such. 7 haye ſcarce: any 


cy have met with great A - 
7 2 they have 11 


unn 
; Jet N gn d 
Doty of Ms that th 


* vu "RES be pro r inf 
ation. He 8 x 


| wo Pet: 
Ws py ſons, who perhaps have the Title to 
| 28 Commendation of all that ever livd in tht 


the uſe ſhe made of it, utterly ruin d he 
Rl 28 an 4 "4 Min the Wen ST 


7 ,» 


dle of Cruelty and Barbarity. So that we 
dught to look on theſe Compoſitions,as a meer 
dort.and Exerciſe of Wit, To praiſe a Wo- 
nan whoſe Diſhoneſt Love ſet a whole King- 
Nom on fire, would ſeem a very unreaſonable 
Task. And yet this great Author has execu- 


right and 1 e that we ma 
tion, rm this to be his Mafter-piece. In whic 
e expoſes the Impertinence of the Sophiſts 
ho affected frivolous Subjects, and diſcharg'd 
hem in as frivolous a Manner. The whole 
Diſcourſe is levell'd againſt theſe precended Ora- 
ors, who had labour'd to corrupt the good Senſe 
df Athens. He do's not ſo much extol Helen by 
e Fame of her own, good Qualities, as by 
he Greatneſs of Theſes her Lover, and by the 
lacy: of the Athenian State; of which Theſews 
as the Founder. And in the Elogy of Buſrris, 
e teaches the true Method of Encomium, an 
ff Apology, maintaining, that Eloquence 
ould only be imploy d in the Service and 
Defence of Virtue. ; and ſo Demonſtrating 


he Innocency of this Art, which Rs vid 
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ed it ſo Nobly, and with ſuch a Mixture of 


ould have Debauch'd by their vnin and vitie 


ec van 


REFLECTIONS 


2 ct UPON THE | ä 4 
| OE BF THE. 
geg to eden that of th 
$i ore of Perſons who app 
a nf ey to Preaching, there ſhould 
yer be fo few who diftinguiſh themſelves in| 
any eminent manner, notwithſtanding thei 
reat Advantages above all others tha 
peak in Publick. For it muſt be allow'd, tha 
Eloquence of the Bar eannot fupply an 


Orator, either with fo important Subjects, ot 
with ſo ſenfible Expreſſions, or with Atrong 


and vigorous Pafſions, as the Eloquence df I 


the Pulpit. All the Springs which this make 
uſe of, to raiſe the Affections, are ſo forcible; 
Its Figures, ſanctify d by the Communion i 
maintains with the Holy fy are ſo glork 
ous, the Myſteries which it deſcribes are f 
great and ſublime, and it ſpeaks with ſud 
Authority, that if there be any . of E 
loquence that can lay claim to the Sovereign 
ty of Mens Hearts, by the power it has to tun 
and move them, and by its natural Freedon 
and Independence, tis this alone that deſervd 
to be cxon d. To what Cauſe then an: 

Crd: 


Fol. of the PULP IT; 


erde the Scarcity of good Preachers? It is 
c certainly the fault of the Auditors: for 
eir Mind is prepard by Faith for a perfect 
bmiſſion to all that fhall be deliver d: The 
aht of God's Houſe, and of his Holy Altar, 
pires them with Attention and Veneration: 
Wd by the Principles of their Religion they 
e before habitually convinc'd. of what they 
dme to hear inculcated. In ſhort, as a Prea- 
her ſpeaks only on the part of God; as his 
ord is the Word of God Himſelf; as he is 
ommiſſion d to promiſe Eternal Rewards to 
em that believe, and to threaten Eternal 
niſnments to them that believe not: If he 
omes not up to his great Character, the Fault 
uſt be his own. - But ſince it is but too viſible 
at fewer ſucceed in this than perhaps in any 
ther Profeſlion, it may not be improper to 
nquire into the true Reaſon ; the better ro 
revent all Miſcarriage in an Affair of the laſt 
onſequence. And this I hope in fome mea- 
rere co do, by the following Reflexions. 


1 


Men are not wont feriouſſy enough to con- 
der what Diſpoſition of Spirit is required, by 
he ſacred Miniſtry of the Word of God, and 
yy the © Dignity, of ſo exalted 2a Function. 
There is need, not only of great Application 
ind fevere Study, to fill the Mind with thoſe 
oble Ideas Which alone can form the Chara- 
ater of this Eloquence; but likewiſe of long 
Favacy and Retirement, to prepare the Heart 
or the Reception of the Holy Ghoſt, who is 
pleas d to uſe a Miniſter as his Interpreter. 
Tis from Him therefore that the Clergy ou 
R 

5 . cip es 


— 
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— 


Bitrantur ble of Heavenly Light, and of that Grace ( 
Rom, 12. 


of the Church, who are impower d by God i 
communicate their Gift and Office to otht 
It ſhould therefore be the earneſt Care of ff 
very Perſon who deſires to be admitted to thi 


ſelf and his own Genius; as not to forbear ti 
ſeeking and imploring the Aids of Heaven, 


Reflexions upoy the Eloquence Vol. 


ciples of inward Piet and ſecret Goodneſ I 


that their Soul being purified by the Exerciih 
of all manner of Virtue, may become ſafcepilfi 


Union which is given only to the Humbi 
and the Pure; and that at length they may 
fitted to receive Authority from the Govern: 


Holy Vocation, not to confide ſo much in hin 


— Meditation and Prayer. Withoſ 
theſe Aids tis impoſſible he Would have We 
a my ſo extenſive LE the ey xii 
Truths, as is neceſſary for the Explaining then 
to the People. - Bur is this really done by all! 
is it ſo much as thought of by  ſonie ? WA 
Studies are undertaken, what Solitudes en 
brac'd for this purpoſe? What Preparation 
Mind do Men bring to the Altar? we no 
ſee every day young Preachers, deficient it 
Virtue and Knowledge, mounting the Pulpiſ 
as an Actor does the Stage; only to play 
Part? They invite their Friends, make a lar 
Circle and Aſſembly of their Relations an 
Honeſt Acquaintance, to grace the Audience 
and to encourage the newentred Declaimet. 
But theſe unfledg'd Orators have been' receive 


either with Contempt or Pity, by all unprewhW. 


fancied themſelves to have perform'd to Adm 


dic'd Judges, even at ſuch times when the) 


ration. They had a very wrong and impes 
fect Notion of this ſacred Office, if they ho 
me by ſuch means to erect themſelves into 
reachers. Far other Qualifications, 15 

c g | Ny 


I. II. of ce PULPIT. 
W:clleaual and Moral, are neceſſary, ſucceſ- 
ey to brandiſh the Sword of the Word of 
a before the Eyes of Sinners; to reduce 


> laſt Judgment, and to ſuſtain the Gran 
and Majeſty of thoſe high Subjects, of 
ich our Religion profeſſedly Treats. 
as, no doubt, for this ' reaſon, that the 


Wccor. - A Man that would preach with et- 
t, and with Bleſſings attending, muſt have 
other ſort of a Call than that of a Declaim- 
that of a certain Perſon, who never came 


ng down his Corpulency, that n to 


. who makes a Diverſion of the Pulpit ; or 
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dertines under the ſacred Yoke of the Go- : 
|; to perſwade Men by the Terrors of 


vo Apoſtles S. James and S. Fobn were ſur- Inpoſuie 
d by 8 their V aſter, the Sons of Thunder ; eic noni 
auſe the Word of God ſpoken by them —_— 
th due force and Weight, was Bright and ef 4; 4 
rrible in their Mouths, like that aſtoniſhing aim. 


Mar. Js 


o it, but by order of his Phyſician, and to 


s cy © Es Wee are ſuch deplorable 
ment te noting br untapy Exper 


IL 


or do Men ſufficiently reflect, that *tis in, 
ds behalf, and in His Name, that they 


ane from the "Pulpit : and thus they deprive 
cen Holy Word of its juſt Weight and Autho- 


. They are commonly too much diſpos'd 
indulge their own Fancy: They preach 
mſelves, and, as it were quench the Spirit 
rit. This was not the Method of the Pro- 

never 


— 


God, to give free ſcope to their own vain 


ts, thoſe Preachiers of the old Law; They 
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pPyo Cbri hever ſpeak to the People in their own Perk 
fo legati- nal Capacity but as ſent and commiſlion'd bi 
one fungi= God : and the Greatneſs, of their Maſts 

whoſe Commands they deliver d, procur d tha 
the Veneration of Mylricudes, and of Rule 


mur; tan- 
quam Deo 


ex bortan- 


Fe per nos. 


2 Cor. 5. a certain Petty Prince, who had no man 
of Talent for Eloquence, yet when he h 
any thing to pr on the Part of his Mal 
was heard not only with Attention, but wi 

Succeſs; by means of the Art he had to nul 
himſelf : appear Conſiderable; and that was, 
aſſume his Princes Air and Port, and to I 
Unquiſn his own. Thus the Eloquence of il 
— Pulpit requires a Dignity in the Perſon, | 
libus hn- requiring a Graxity in his Words: Noth 
Light or Frivolous ſhould be ſuffer'd to cu 
from thence. What Force, what Majeſſ 
wo * Nein God's Word, had Men: 

—.— t i 


K 


4 
*, 


Non 


mana ſa- 
Pientia 


. ſed 
in oftenſi- 


one Spiri Art 


tus & vir- of Ba. _— not as Invention of Hum 


tatig. 
1 Cor. I1. 


tute Die. 


and if - remembers that tis not without I 


hend with what Reverence he ought, to u 


1 i the, Eroph et, de Lord | 
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I remember to have ſeen an Ambaſſador 


t as t is in it © ſolf, the W. 


Wit! Thoſe who would ſucceſsfully Preacht 
Word, | muſt do it according to St. Pauls bf 
ample, per arma Jide verbo * in 


111 | 
But 2 OS will yet the bam: cony 


the Word of God, if he confiders thoſe H 
Fears, and awful T remblings, with whichi 
Angels are by 1/aiab deſcribed in their Ad 
Worſhip, and their approach to the Al 


rour they pronounce. the Holy and Din 


md Throne, ith and lifted * and bis 1 


| : * ah the PULPIT. 


Peri u the Temple. Above it food the Serapbins . 
n'd bl ach one bad fix Mi inge; with twain he covered & 
Haste ace, and 11 twain he covered his Feet, and with 
1 the 0in be did fly. And one cried unto another and ſaid, 
Ruf, Holy, Holy, s the Lord of Hoſts, the whole 
idor Earth is full of bis Glory, 
nam See the profound Veneration, with which 
he hc moſt Pure and Holy Spirits fpeak of God! 
Malt therefore, a Preacher ſpeak of Him with a 
it widWaoguid Indifference; if be fend Home his Au- 
o mii ience Cold and even Frozen in their Affecti- 
was, ns; tis becauſe his own are as far from being 
to M nfamed. Divine Innocence dying for Sinners; 
2 of he Blood of the Son of God med on Mount 
on, an; the Holineſs of our Religion, the 
Jotbi rrearMy ſterics of Faith, and the laſt importance 
o cf Salvation, are all Inſufficient to warm the 
lajeſſiloquence of the Generality of Preachers, and 
en io inſpire them with. that Holy Ardour which 
e-Wa can enkindle the Zeal of other Men. 
Ind thus they Miſerably delude the Hunger 
nd Thirſt of the Faithful, by Amuſing their 
uriofity with vain Flowers , and uy Elo- 
4 cies. 0 


IV.. 


There ! 18 nothing, 


ps of greater roch 

9 Convince. a PEE oy the high Impor- 

ance of his Miniſtt * * of the Schde and 
ſſential Parts of s Duty and 1 

han the Solemn Calling and Deſignation 

he Prophet 22 as a Miniſter of God's 

Word, the mony of proman he deſcribes | 

n his firſt 3 + 

He relates, that he was choſen by God to 

wg Function, before he was born, and that 


came from. bis Mothers Mon, * 
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with the Gift and ualities proper to hi 
Charge; ſanctified by Heaven for the worthy 
{ſuſtaining of ſo high and holy a Character 
That he did but in yain endeavour to «ff 
_cuſe himſelf by the weakneſs of his Age 
and the Imperfection of his Utterance: Thi 
God was pleas d to arm him with a fearleſs an 
een Spirit: Thus enabling him to preadi 
to Princes, and the might Ones of the Fart 
That he touch'd his Lips to purifie them; an 
by his own immediate Action put his Word 
into his Mouth, ſaying unto him; See, I B 
this day. ſet tbee ver the Nations, and over H 
| ingdomi, to root out, and to | down, and . 
deſtroy, and to throw down, to build and to pla 
That is, by the Power of thy Words, thalliiiþf 
ſhalt root out all Vice and Sin, and ſhalt Plau 
and Eftabliſh all Vertue in its Room: For thilf 
is the great Deſign and End of Preachingy 
2 if God Fas pleas'd to WISE uſe of all thn 
Cetemony and Pomp, at the, Inauguration d | 
A Preacher of the G ch 8 


d Law, Which was b. 
a Shadow of the New, and but an imper feli 
Figure of that Purity of Heart which wePread 
under the Law of Grace; what Preparatiaſ 

can ever be ſuffieient to form and diſpoſe a 
Evangelical Preacher, who ſhall imitate vl 

Paul, in preaching Cbriſ Crucified, and thal 
diſplay to the People the noble Ideas of Chi 
ſtianity , and the Sublime Science, of tl 

VT ee tl ce to an 
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. As Sacred Eloquence Labours in an Infinit 
Jy more noble Subject than Profane; as ir pro 
poſes an Eternal Kingdom, to excite ol 
aße and everlaſting Torments to alan 
c | 5 | a Ol 


or Fears; as the Holineſs of our Myſteries 
Jie Purity of our Morals, the Majeſty of that 
God whom we adore, repreſented in Serip- 
ei ure under ſuch illuſtrious Characters; toge- 
ber wick all the tremendous Truths that make 
Thu bur Religion ſo Auguſt and Sacred; are the 


; anfcommon Themes in which it is exercisd: So 
ead n order to the Accompliſkment of fo great 


eſigns, it requires 4 much larger Capacity, and a 
an — more elevated Genius, 54 Wd be 
vor eceſſary to furniſh out a Pg Orator. There 

ould be a Grandeur in che Perſonage; 2 
Dignity in the Countenance,aDevotion in the 
| es, an ei 
plan reedom in the Action, and the Air and Mien 
tho f 2 Prophet. But the Compbinatioſi of thefe 
Plau rterna! Qualities only is: fo very rate; 
xr th hat chers ſeems to have been bur one Perſon 
In the preſent Age, who had this accoopliſh'd 
ch eenius for Preaching. Beſides, a Vivacity of 


ion ¶ magination, and a elearneſs of Wit; which he 
as d oſſeſsd in a very high Degree, and which . 


ee him 2 great Facility of explaining his 


ratio Gn 


ace of his Vaice, in his Geſture, and in his whole | 
id {half erſon; he could do what he pleas d wich his 


yes; could give any: Tone to his Voice, ar 
une , any-agrecableneds” to bie -Diſcourſe. 
e had an Art of making himſelf heard per- 


aps beyond all that ever ſpoke: and as hene 
n ever a greater Maſter of what he (aid, 
inf hr of the manner of ſaying it, hie was able 


fix any Inipreſſion whacſoever upon his Au- 


% 


% 


ire olfſience. ''The moſt ſpacious Places where he 


- 


* x 


Ardour in the Pronunciation; a General 


be had perhaps the completeſt Ta- 
very that: the World every Knew. 
ofe or we may ſay he wasan Orator in his Look, 


57 


0 
0 . * ? 
911 wa 


0 all 0 ppear'd inthe IE too ſtraigkt to | 


contain 
— 
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contain the Multitude of his Followers. Ma- 
chines and Theaters were erected for tho 
Convenience of hearing him, in the largeſt 
Churches of Paris. - Tho his too great eaſi- 
neſs and ſluency of Expreſſion, common — 


e 


him into a Neglect on er 
8 of 2 by che Foe 
of Action, 4 12204 Matter, 


as to paſs it off witd-adrancage in the ſpeak- 
ing. The moſt common things were heard 
from his Mouth with no leſs: applauſe, than 
the moſt extra Strokes of the great i 
eſt · and Adel iu ae fame Profeffion:' He had 


been certainly che moſt accompliſ'd Preacher 


of the Age, had hisJud t and Capacity been 
to his: — — and Fad e not 
n ſo exceſſive 1 in his Action which i was too 


lar, and not altogether _ 2 
the Place in which he e 


. * ae 18 i: | . 
; * * nete 
Fon in 1 den, — Talents are ſometimes ſo ve 
pientiah TY Bright and Dazling, chat they ſeem to rob 
verbi, ne 14 — we —4 ſo ſpeak,) the Word of God d 
evacuerur that Eſteem and Veneration which we ought 
Ti. rann ie Many Perſons are therefon 
Cor. 3. heard with Attenti not becauſe they ſpeak 


© from God, but e they fi agrecabl 10 
Nen, becauſe they have 10 055 Gel meh 


. they vent tfings that are Nes 
hy — gre becauſe they haveſome Chu 
| Greaeneſs, and Dignity; or for d 
Ale of ſome other No and Out- ſide Ar: 
Vantage. Thus the M gn reſot 

.xed to 12 the only becauk 
* was an E Man. 2 S. Auf 

fore his Converſion, loyd to be an Audit 
Wk unn only as a fine Speaker. Ty 


vol. II. »of the'P U UPI Tc 
ſort of Curioſity being too Earthly and Senſu · 
al, a Preacher ought to avoid che giving any 
Occaſion to it, by the gaiety of his Diſcourſe. 


And this he will eafily do, if he make it his 
full Aim and Reſolution, rather to Profit 


unſucceſsful, if he always ſpeak what is 

miy Good and data 25 25 n, it 

pere ay Heart. ul 3802 5 
VI e n ob 


I is * no means neceſſary, chat all whole 


eat- 

had wo are called to the Holy Miniſtry: ſhould 
cher Ne <ndow'd with all the great Qualification 
been which I have _ here deſcribing. '' On the 


dntrary, "tis" y -uſcfuly that 1 * 3 
hould be Pürind with Preachiers of dif- 

erent; Capacities; ſuitable ache diverſity 
e their Hearers - Tis: | for him 
has the Charge of 2 Vulgar Con- 
regation „thoroughly to und 
ain Rules of Chriſfianity, and to render 


ach to the ND ELD and Support of Religion, 

1 :the People, and by. ſoftening 
le drieſt and moſt barren Soils: with the Wa- 
rs. of pure, and; Salutary Doctrine. The 
wearied Labour and Travel of ü theſe Popu- 


aue in the ght of God, as it 
u humble to the Eyes of Men. Whatſoe- 
r a Man's Natural Parts are, if he be ſit do 
Weak, he may likewiſe be fit to Inſtruct. 


t ſome Preachers, who, b 11 the help of a po 
ful 2 13 * 


than co Pleaſe: In which Method he cannot 


ü :the 


n. intelligitle to others. A Preacher of 
oderate | Endowments: may contribute very 


is of ſo much the " higher . 
appears little 


And tho od the Privilege. of a great Ge- 
us Regularly to affect and move, yet theys 


e Influence on _ | 
People 


59 


60 


manner is Obvious to the Senſesg- - whereas the 


by this Tone: 6f lis Voice. He chat ſpeakes ti: 
loudeſt and ſtrongeſt, 


Tell to-cotiſider, that he will 


| | ky the Conſcience. It 


Reflexions whott the Bloquayee oll. II. 
People, as the Trumpets have on the Soldi. 
ers in a Battle: The very Sound perſwades 


and excites. 4 
—— wu — alwa s Reaſon that Strikes upon 
ions, and Stirs them up to A- 
— Por this. they cannot always Hear and 
Underſtand, but ts the Warmth'and Paſſion 
of the Speaker: tis the Noiſe and outward 
Force, that uſually makes the Inipreſſion; not 
do the things ſpoken Operate ſo ſtrongly, 2 
the manner of "foeaking them, becauſe thi 


things chenifelves are not: And therefore the 
very often judge of a Man's Argument 


is commonly Maſter a 
their Belief ; and they are leſs ſWay'd by till 
Riaſoris — his erſonal Authority; - bel 
—— cheir . is ſeldom wrought upon bil 
ythat. which Works mat 
Pagen pon Dora ſe. Goth boi 
{.fuch a p e ; 

ut Expole ny 

ſelf, — — Profeſſion, | vainly 
— — "| 


Lifficient for the Uſes ofa Common Audiconf | 


king f many Türns and 1 
br Diſcos, which are "very abfreh- 
-incommodious 00 288 W rr 
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l VIII 
Gre, The preateſt Part of our Preachers ſeem 
oy ficient in Learning and Study, And = 


obliges them to Copy one from another, that 


gon chey may have Maier — om to furniſh our 

an cheir Di courſes; they om the — 
* becauſe they are Strangers to the Fountain- 
„ z Head. Hence they ans make uſe of falſe 
3 ; Reaſons co enfor CE the P ractice of Views, ha- 


ring neither Capacity enough to find out 


a good ones, nor Art enough to make them ap- 
nem Nee if they ory to > tk; found _ 
| | ey often quite themſe ves too ler- 
esch vile an Imitation; and loſe what SS were 


capable of performing „ by affectin 1 — of 
rich they are incapable. 1 — 2 iſe thoſe 
frequent Inequalities and Deformities in Per- 
Ons that relinquiſh their own Genius to aſſume 
another Mans. And this falſe procedure is 
ery fruitful: of bed Preachers. On the con- 
” racy , we ought never to make uſe of the 
Thoughts or Deſigns of others, but when we 
can truly digeſt how, and can nen them 
into our e | 


L. 


nce of che Pulpit can neyer be 
oh > Without a largeneſs of Capa- 
ue it with Suc- 


. e of poor Set * _ 
Sum Perfection of this; — which 
l P cannot have Weight and Autho- 


f "uy 
"Y 
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rity enough to give a poſitive Deciſion in the 
Subjects that come before him. "Tis a great 
.. weakneſs in a Preacher not to be able to de- 
clare ' preciſely, what is a Matter of Faith, 

and what not: For then, he muſt heſitate 


when he ought' to determine. But we are 
likewiſe to Conſider, That as nothing is ſo 


Great and Noble, and, indeed, nothing fo 
agreeable in Sacred Eloquence, as Divinity, 
when explain'd in a due manner , and when 
tis properly the Knowledge of our Religion; 
ſo there's nothing more unhappy, nothing 
more diſguſting, if it be not treated with that 
Profoundneſs of Underſtanding," and that full 


Sufficiency of Strength which its Dignity I 


might challenge. 
| X. 


Vet too great a Familiarity with tlie School. . 


men, may rather turn to the Prejudice than to 
the Advantage of a Preacher; if he is not 
skilbd in the right uſe of them, and cannot 
apply them to his Buſineſs with Caution and 


Management. For the Air of the Schools is MF - 


really quite oppoſite to Eloquence; and I be- 
lieve the Reading of Thomas Aquinas , though 
ſo very folid in his Judgment, and exact in his 
Method, has made more Bad Preachers than 
Good, becauſe he writ in fo dark and miſers- 
ble an Age, the Taſte of which was wholly 
vitiated and corrupted.” His hard and jejune 
way of -faying things is no leſs” improper for 
an Oraroe; than the things which he ſays ar 
proper. Not but that his Simplicity of Style 
is in it ſelf the ficteſt for Inftru&ion'; but ti 
1 different from that Which we 
ü » TQ- 


follow in publick Speaking. The 
9 1 9 ivinez 


Ra. 


Divines who ſucceeded him, and upon his Au; 
Whoricy eſtabliſh'd the Scholaſtick Way, are 
zqually dangerous to the Eloquence of the Pul- 
dit, Which would be impoveriſh'd , and quite 
Hried up by theſe ſubtile Reaſonings , that 
ay give Nerves to a Diſcourſe, yet that take 
way all its Grace and good Complexion. 
True Logick, or the Art of Thinking, is, as 
have before obſerv d, abſolutely neceſſary to 
loquence, which without it can be no better 
ban Impertinence and empty Prattle. But 
Ihen we are not to make uſe of Logick in its 
dwn Stiffneſs and dry Formality; but we 
uſt ſoften it by a due mixture of Ornament, 
o render a Diſcourſe ſine and palatable. | 


NE 


The ſame: Remarks may be -paſs'd on the 
rudy of the Latin Fathers, who are no leſs 
ppoſite to the Art of Preaching than the 
chool- Divines ;_by reaſon of the low and 
retched Eſtate of Eloquence in their Days. 
very one knows to what Extremities all that 
Dee term good Senſe, or all that is Polite in 
Learning, was reduced by the Inundations of 
e barbarous People which broke in upon 
ray. All the Fathers of the Firſt Ages, as 
DW as St. Bernard, writ in this dry and ſapleſs 
nner, excepting a very. few, who preſetv'd 
hemſelves from the falſe Taſte by ſome little 
ein and Tanfture:of Antiquity, ſuch as i- 
utins Felix, Saluian, Arnobizs, and St. Ferom-, 
d-whom we may add St. Ambroſe and St. Au- 
Fin, in ſome parts of their Works. The Greek 
ough the Conduct of their Deſign, and the 
lanagement of their Subjects, is commonly 
21 e 
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ral Stiain, and even roo much indulging thei 


be expos d by Reading the Larin Fathers, on. 


Folineſs and Grandeur of our Religion, which 
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very plain and Simple, never very Juſt, ot 
Conformable to the Rules of Art; moſt of 
them being contented with an eaſy 4nd natu. 


free Genius, as may be obſerw'd in St. BeH 
and St. Cbryſoſtom. I ſay , moſt of them , fo 
St. Gregory Naxianxen ſeems more artful ani 
refined. But while we thus admoniſh Preacher i 
of the Danger to which their Eloquence may 


ly to invite their Caution in this Affair, weer 
are by no means for prohibiting all Commero 
with them. The Fathers are not only of e. 
cellent uſe, but of abſolute Neceſſmy to a Pre: ſi 
cher to fill his Mind with thoſe juſt Ideas of the 


occur in thoſe Venerable Writers. It is from] 
them, as from the pureſt Source of Cbriſiaf 
Morals, that we are to derive our Knowledge: 
of the Doctrines which we Preach. The Fathenl 
are the natural Interpreters of the Goſpel; ani 
the Church has for no other Reafon adorn! 
them with that Reverend and Sacred Nani i 
but: becauſe their Works are, as it were, tit 
Patrimony and Inheritance which they hay 
 bequeath'dto the-Faithful , as xo theic Genu 
ol gt 8 * oo XII. ” 


A Preacher muſt not only improye and ef 
 rich;his. Jadgment by a long Study of Divina 
ty, and frequent Coriverſe wich the Father 
whom he ſhould take care to read in à godl 
Method: But he muſt likewiſe endeavour uf 
form to himſelf ſuch a Chriſtian Rhetorick, £ 
we don t find deſcribed by the Anciene Maſtei 
who had not the leaft Idea of it; nor by dh. 
Renne 
44 | | 6 Saen 


"I? 


ol. -of he UL IT. 


tient. The Majeſty of our Religion, the 
anctity of its Laws, the Purity of its Mo- 
als, the Loftineſs of its Myſteries, and the 
Importance of all its Subjects, ought to give 
ſuch an Elevation to Sacred Eloquence, as is 
not to be ſuſtain d by the Weakneſs of a meer- 


Wy human Capacity. There muſt be a Great, 


ind Noble, and Majeſtick Air, and a Language, 
poſſible, not inferior to the Theme. For 
>» Man vught to ſpeak of God, and of Hea- 


Wen! — , Without the utmoſt Dignity of 
bard and ſuch & Voice 


2 Wordt us the Pro- 


bet mencions. 'Twou! in vain to ſeek this 


Witch of Eloquence in Ariforle's Rhetorick, in 
Jie Ideas of Hermogenes, or the Inſtitutions of 


uintilian. | 
Even that Sublime manner which __ 


„ has Framed, by heaping together all 


reat Expreſſions 


the Antients, is but Low 


2d Creeping, in compariſon with that which 


Preacher ought to follow, if he would tru- 


reach and maintain his Character; That 


ame kralted Mien which becomes the greatneſs of 


riſtianity, and the incomprehenſible My- 
teries of Faith, can only be repreſented by 
ole Divine Images which occurin the Holy 
criptures , to all ſach as have the the Gift of 
arching its Depths. It is only in this pure 


Nd fruicful Stream, that a Preacher can find 


hoſe magnificent Expreflions, which have 
e Holy Spirit for their Author: Tis hence 


at e muſt take ofe bright Ideas, and that true 


ublimicy, which compoſe the effencial Chara- 


cr of / e Ormery of the Temple, 3 


ecommended Apollos to the Ap tion of 
t. Paul, and to the Honour of being his Fel- 
W Labourer, as wn Elquent Mev, "and mighty 
p the Scriptures. A eacher then 5 Who 

$i ; ; * W would | 
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would attain the Eloquence, peculiar to hi 
Function, muſt be conſtant and aſſiduous in 
Reading the Prophets, and muſt allow him. 

| | ſelf time to meditate on what he reads: eſpeci. 
Nnturali. Ally if he is deſirous of exciting Terror, which 
ter plus va he will almoft perpetually have Occaſion to 
let apud do. For we are not $kill'd in the Art of Preach. WM 
— — ing, unleſs we can alarm the Conſcience of: 
zimor, Sinner, and by caſting proper Fears into hi 
ow ſpes Spirit, can awaken him out of that Slumber if 
norum. Which was brought upon him by, the Sofcne(s 
of alicentious Age. The Holy Scripture i; 
ſo plentiful a Fountain of all the Riches, ani 

all the Ornaments of Eloquence, as to afforiii 


8 9 Model for every Way, and even 4 
= | f e. 9 0 Ine 
Thus Jab is Lofty, Feremiabis Pathetici ir 


= Ezekiel Terrible, Daniel Mild and Gentle: 
1 and as for the other Prophets, Greatneſs 
their General Character; nor have we an 
thing written with the like Force by Paga 


| Authors. Good Senſe, and true Real 
(| | was never diſplay d to ſo much Advantage in 


a any moral Treatiſe, as it is in the Books d 


ratet No Hiſtory was ever written, wich ſud 
my 4 a mixt Air of Simplicity and Majeſty, as tha 
y* "07% of Moſes: A few words cited from the e 


inning of which ſupplied. 5-4 ms, with by 
Nobleſt Examples of. the Sublime Kind, il 
vaſtly Superiour. to the greateſt: Elevation d 
humane: Style. Nothing Was ever Compos 
with more tender Paſſions, or with a great 
Delicacy of Pious and Devout Strains, tha 
the Pſalms of David. The moſt reſim d Poli g 
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a word, the utmoſt extent and Capacity of "18 
mane Wit, was never able to furniſh out a | 
bje&t ſo vaſt and profound, as thoſe Adora- | 
> Myſteries of Grace and Predeſtination, 
Wntain'd in St. Paul Epiſtles. But indeed, 
War Elogies can deſcribe the Excellence and 
gnity of the New N which is, moſt 
aphatically, the Book of our Religion, and 
which all the Prophetick Writings were 
t a kind of Preface, or Introduction: What 
bn be conceiv'd ſo Great and Expreſſive, as 
Wat ſhort Character of our Lord's Diſcourſes, - 
en by himfelf? The Words that ] ſpeak unto 
„ they are Spirit, and they are Life: Other Books 
compos d only of Words; this only of 
ngs : and as tis the Character of Man's 
Wirit, to ſpeak much and fay little; ſo tis 
Character of the Spirit of God, to ſpealc 
ie, and ſay much. For the holy Scriptures, 
iig a peculiar greatneſs of Senſe, couch'd 
der a plain and familiar Phraſe, lead us 
monly to conceive more than they expreſs. 
In there be ſo much Simplicity, or Succinct- 
5, in any other Expreſſion, as in thoſe two, 
Mord was made Fleſh: —— And they crucified 
Ho many Volumes have been written to 
Wplain the full Import of ſo fewSyllables? How 
y more may {till be written on the ſame 
eme? And what Penetration of Spirit can e- 
WT bc ſufficient to Fathom the utmoſt depths of 
pc Myſterious Truths? And yet Men are too 
ch diſpos d to reſt in the bare Words, and 
co ſearch into their hidden Stories by dili- 
rr Meditation. What Example have we of 1 
Preacher able to pierce thro' the awful 18 
rkneſs' and Sacred Obſcurity of the Scrip- | 
| Text, and to diſcover” all the Treaſures 
Knowledge that it conceals? How few are 
wh __ worthy 


— ̃ N— cates 
* N 


\ A 
i 


| 
: 
[ 
| 
| 


Prrouli 
petierunt 


Panem, & 


aon erat 


Lui fran- 


eret eis. 


-4 the 


is the ſame that t 


af ol derive their Terms, their Phraſe, 


| n which are its proper Fountain au 


che Pulpic ouch to Exp 
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worthy to Break this holy Bread of the Won 
of God, which ought to be the common Fool 
of Chriſtians ? That is, how few are ſo pro. 
foundly Knowing and Skilful, as to N 
the People the 5 ull Senſe. and Compals, «| 
ture, and 2 apply it properly iy 
their Diſcourſes, as the ſureit means of Pes 
—— and 2 il their ou 
nations, an nceptions 

che Sp irit of God. And is not this to fail in 
5 For there can be m 
Chriſtian Eloquenge, but ſuch as is foundel 
upon the Genuine Idea drawn from the Hoh 


6 XIII. 


There is a particular Style for te Pu 
which ſeems not to have ſufficiently exerci 

the Care and Study of Preachers. This Stk 
e Apoſtles, after they u 
receiv'd the Holy Ghoft made uſe of in thi 
Diſcourſes to the People, recorded in the Bookd 
AA,; where we find them explaining their Sub 
ject by Expreſſions taken out of the Old al 
New Teftament.”Tis fromthis ſacred Spring, tl 


n 
es, their their Arg 
all the Amplifications of their Orion 
Or — Wang the 100 irit, (peaking by.60 
Mouth, ee bed in the ſame 
as by the Voice of the Prophets, becauſe i 
is the ſame Spirit. Tis this mannger uli 
Expreſs and Imitare, 4 
which 3 Preacher ſhould labour to Acq 
by that inward. reſulting from. 1 1 
ditation,” and by bis frequent #1 
"OY Seriprares, in which he ought $0.00 


mill li 


aun ofa PULPIT.. 
Marly vers d, as they are the richeſt Trea- 


ever would be a Teacher of Men, and would 
xpound to them che Truths of Religion, 
nuſt firſt be, a Diſciple of the Holy Spirit: 
e muſt by an humble and obedient Faith, 
nter into the Knowledge of thoſe Heavenly 
Inſtructions, which are the Spiritual Manna, 
hat God has been pleagd to hide under the 
eil of the Scriptures. And when a Preacher 
Was hence filbd his own Capacity, he pours 
his Divine Un&ion, which is the true Cha- 
aRer of the Word of God, 
irers; his Words 
nlighten the Minds by his Hearers, and as 
0 . Eltmes; to-caliven and: kindle their 
arts. 


| 7 3248 


iv. 


. 
ers 2 ourſe 

eudics'; and beſides this peculiar Art of Elo- 
juence formd upon the Model of che Pro- 
liets, a Preacher 


es of che For 


C 


loop and Pagun 
0 is to be 
de ly in che Four B 


. 0 bryfoſtom , Where ic is ſo. admirably ex- 
bla wit Theſe Homillies ought to be 2 Preach- 
Daily Study. He will alſo receive great 


4 an, *** Feen; n, 


Jure our Saviour has left to his Church. Who. 


dir beſides this Band of Sende, drown, os 
of the Fa- 


ne 


ſtruQions in the ſame way from St. Ain, 


— . ˙²˙¹mmmñm .. , ——— —-„—:¼,f —— SY 


5 69 8 


on all that he de- 
8 ſo many Rays, to 


1 higher -than to bare 15 
. This Sacred = 28 
— ns 
1K. 
Paas Epiſtles, and in che Homilies of 


: 
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” 
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and the other Fathers. Theſe he muſt peru; 
with the exacteſt Care and Judgment, not tiff 
cull out the fine Thoughts and bright Period 

with which the younger ſort are ſo deſirous ti 
adorn their Compoſitions, and which, uf 
ſpeak the truth, are utterly unſerviceable ui 
Ker gn and true n of . 
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HAN MLA ene n . 


—— 


_ ved from thoſe Pure and Holy Fountains, ui 
Se now — eſpetially in this our Ag: 
1 Tim. a” 

erery Man is for framing his Mom 
according, to his Fancy, and when there al 
not wanting ſuch Extravagant Preachers, 2 

vent from the Pulpit their own Chagrin alf 
Complexion for the great Laws of Duty, wit 
certain ridiculous , and” viſionary Schemes, 
which they have before-hand entertain d. an 
which are purely owing to à Spirit of Notel 
ty. Have we not 3 ſince beheld! 
Preacher in Para who though profoundly ix 
norant of what belong d to his Character ani 
 Profelion; undertook to decide every thin 
in che moſt rigorous manner; and who, bi 
Prophets cauſe he uttered the Abfurdiries wid 
diu veſ- the Aſſurance of à Prophet; or rather wil 
7, «x the Confidence of a Sophiſt, "acl an/PraRicl 
— Points ventured at an y Extravagance'whartid 
ever when once the — — 
into his Brain, wasifollow'd more than all H 
Reverend Brethren? For tis the Mode of al 
Nation, and of Para > „ to run alt 
ev thing that is neCw, and that has an 8 
of ingularity,” But when we come to 
theſe Orators to the bottom, who thus atren 
to ſandify their Diſcourſes with an "= 
8 1850 


-_ 


1 
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and Barbarity, ſo different from its Natin 
Charms. e 1 0 EIS be 


their little Care to underſtand the Moral Pan F: 


Draughts of this Part, if du binn upon made 5 L ; 


> to avoid. che diffic 


Preacher thar 


rats ill Succeſs of moſt Predchiis criſes kon 


of Chriſtianity, and the little Talent hey e. 
have to. explain 5 enforce it; for th 


all the moſt effectual i in ſtr AI 

linds. They 3 ares 
pet cheowgh vain Curi of .over-mucpc: 
Reaſoning, which does but rc 


bp their X 8 


7 f 


ners, which is the i Tack : 
him Admin 


the moſt potent to gain 


tion. He Sat wool. attempt De ic with (role + | 


muſt begin with the Know of Mall 
Hear; be ou muſt erg view. of u ie fo 


7 55 dei lle | 
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one Ink N the ow of 0 8 
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f Sins againſt the Seventh Commandment, 
Wbefore a Society of Religious and very Intelli- 
ent Women. This ſeems to be the moſt ge- 
Weral Fault of the Pulpit; for the nece ary 
Viſtinction of Perſons, and the perfect Know- 
edge of the Manners, are indeed the rareſt 
Accompliſhments, as require ſo large an Ex- 
Wcrience of the World, aſſiſted with the joynt- 
ock of Philoſophy and Divinity. A Preacher 
ught to be intimately Converſant in theſe 
tudies, as the Grounds of that Diſcernment 
Wo Eſſential to his Profeflion, in which I am 
erſwaded, no Man ever ſucceeds, but in 
Wroportion to . of true Diſcernment 
What he is Maſter of, that is, fo far only as 
We underſtands the Manners and the Heart of 
an. , | | 


XVII. 


This Heart of Man is a great and unfathom- | 
ble Deep; whatever Diſcoveries we can | 
anke in it, there are others daily to be made. 
nd yet in order to the giving the true Picture 

f it, tis not enough to have dived ſo far into 

as to apprehend its Cheats, its Impoſtures, 

Heu Diſſimulations, its Weakneſs, its Suſpitions, 
ſe, Jealouſies, its Diſtruſts, its Irreſolutions, its 
ontradictions, its Turns, its Inequalities, its 
liceties in Points of Intereſt, its Pride, its 
reſumption, the confus d Medley of all its 
aſſions, ' together with the natural, and al- 
oft inconceivable Biaſs that it has towards 
iffimulation and Diſguize; But we muſt 
kewiſe pluck off its Mask of Virtue, of Can- 
dur, and of Sincerity, which it commonly 
ears, the more artificially to carry on its re- 
d Diſſimulation; 1 let it ſee how-by, 


| | 
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we ought to convince it, that the Joy it ſome. 


out, and to ſhew it ſuch as it is, we ought uf 
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an inexhauſtible Spring of Self-love, (again 1 
which the Fathers h : 


ave with ſo much Warmth 
inveigh'd) and by a falſe and miſtaken Mode. 
ty , it is wont to conceal even from it (el 
the Wickedneſs of its own Deſigns, and ſo o 
Skreen off the Confuſion that muſt otherwiſe 
follow upon them. Being in it felf void of 
all Virtue, and over-ſpread with every Vice 


times diſcovers in the Exerciſe of Virtue is toi 
often Counterfeit ; that it does but flatter if 
{elf with a Shadow of Grief and Penitence u 
its Acts of Humiliation ; that its Faith, ani 
Hope, and Charity, and all its Gifts ani 
Graces, are ſometimes but Imaginary and Sup 
poſititious, yeilding only a vain Amuſemen 
and deluſive Tranquillity , under the wild ani 
groundleſs Schemes that it Forms of Etermllf 
Happineſs. In one word, to difplay it through 


eſent to its ſight its pretended Modeſty, ani 
Lance in ſeeking ; its artificial Sale 2 
Excuſes in avoiding; its perverſe Judgment 
in rating and eſteeming; the Weakneſs of i 
Reſolutions; its perpetual Motion and reſtl 
Diſquiet in purſuing. I ſhould be endleſs, ii 
1 farther endeavour'd to go through all iff 
Mazes and Intricacies, and to lay open all inf 
Folds. I have ſaid enough to point out tiff 
Maſter-ſprings of its ſeveral Motions , which 
ought to be exactly weigh'd and conſider'd Mu 
every Preacher that would diſtinguiſh himſa 
in his Order. For, indeed, the Knowledg 
of Man's Heart, or of Humane Nature, in Wn 
gone or leſſer degree, is almoſt the ol 
thing that makes à real Difference in the I 
tents of the Pulpit, amidſt that infinite Var: 
ty of the Ways and Methods of Preach -: 
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The ſmall number of thoſe who Diſcourſe 
with Power and real Effect, is owing to their 
ſlender Proficiency in the Knowledge of Man- 
kind. Becauſe , while they hover in a Cloud 
of Generals, and deſcend not to trace out the 
particular Lines and Features of Manners, the 
Audience think themſelves unconcern'd in the 
Deſcription. *Tis the juſt Accuracy of Moral 
Characters, that gives the chief Weight and 
Influence to a Preacher's Diſcourſe ; and this 
Accuracy being ſo uncommon a. Secret, the 
u Influence of Preaching cannot be much more 
aiffusd. But here we ought to interpoſe a 
Caution, that no Man ſhould venture _ 
this Work of Painting the Morals, unleſs ſup- 
ported by a large Genius, and as large an 
Experience. Both the one and the other are 
of ſuch abſolute neceſſity in this Affair, that 
whoſoever embarks in it without them is not 
Joo likely to gain Admiration, as Pity or Con- 
empt. c SP 


XVIII 


= Beſides this exactneſs of the Moral, which 
a Part of Eloquence, that contributes the 
voſt to the rendring it Great and Admirable, 
he Art of Raiſing the Affections, is of no 
mall Efficacy in the ſame regard. Tis not 7751, / vi 
Enough for à Preacher to ſay Great Truths, ne ere, 


dut he muſt ſay them well and heartily, and — 

ith an Air of decent Paſſion and Concern. © 
or to > rs moving things, and to remain 
nes ſelf unmoved, is taken but for a Grimace, 
ind is laugh'd at accordingly, I have for- 
erly heard a Doctor of the Sorbonne, who 
preach'd very true Goſpel, in the choiceſt 
anguage, and with a conſtant Vein af good 
TE G 2 | Senſe; 
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Senſe; but he ſpoke coldly, without any Acti- 
on, without that proper Warmth, which alone 
can affect or move. Whence ſome that were 
pleafantly diſpos d, took an occaſion, of obſer. 
ving , that ſo ſedate a Preacher muſt certainly i 
be given up to Reprobation by his Audience, 
becauſe he appear'd to have ſo little Intereſt iſ 
in what he faid. And, indeed, this languid 
and careleſs Delivery, in Religious Subjects, 
Habit voci js a great Obſtacle to the Power and Efficacy 
1 of the Word of God, which unleſs utter d with 
Plal. 67, à reaſonable degree of Earneſtneſs and Ardor, 
js not productive of its genuine Fruit. But 
among the Preachers of our Age, how few 
are there that can ſay they have affected the 


1 


meaneſt Auditor with a lively Senſe of the 
deteſtable Nature of Sin, and of thoſe heavy 
Puniſhments that await it? And yet there 
have been known a Ferom Savanacolla at Fu. 
rence, a Lews de Grenada at Sevil, and a D. 
Ligendes at Paris, who made whole Auditories 
tremble, when they open'd their Mouth on 
Subjects that are ſo terrible in their own Na- 
tires. The Prophet Jonas alarm'd and con- 
verted all Nai veb by his Firſt Sermon of Re- 
res to that Great City: He preach a 
ſoluptuous Sardanapalus, with his whole 
Court, into Sack- cloth and Aſbes ; and our 
Preachers ſometimes fail of bringing over one 
Sinner in a whole Lent. The reaſon is, be- 
cauſe they Preach with an Air ef Indifference, 
and are ſcarce ever ſo Serious, ſo Melting, ſo 
' Vehement, as they ought to be. We read of 
Philip de Nurny, a Capucin Fryer, under Pope 
Gregory XV. who preachd at Rome with ſuch 
force of Perſuaſion, fo powerful Action, and 
fo = cap Zeal, that the People never went 
om his Sermon, without crying out for 

| ON Mercy 
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} Mercy in the Streets. And they tell us, That 
Preaching once before the Pope upon the 
Subject of Reſidence, he ſtruck ſuch a Terror 


ny into his Hearers with the Heat and Vehemence 
ce, of his Diſcourſe, that no leſs than Thirty Bi- 
reſt fhips poſted the next Day to their ſeveral Dio- 
yuid ceſes. Theſe mighty Effects do for the moſt 
ds, part reſult from an extraordinary Gift of Elo- 
acy i <ution, to which an Orator is often indebted 
vith for the Wonders he performs; eſpecially on 


| Popular Auditories. For the Soul of the Com- 
mon People ſeems too Straight and Narrow, 
to be wrought upon by any Part of Elo- & ineft in 


few 
nence 1 10 - „ Orations © 
the iq „but that which is ſenſible, that is, by „ 1 


Ja warm and pathetical Addreſs. And yet this 4% gra- 
2avy way of addreſſing, becauſe it requires ſuch via, niht 
here Pains and Application as few are capable of, admirabi- 
F- is but little ſtudied by any, and by moſt is 45 18 
1 De wholly neglected. Beſides, there are few of peg 25 
orie; our Preachers that preſerve any kind of Gra- 8 
1 on vity or Divinity in Speaking; fo that when 

they attempt to expreſs any Affection, tis 

con- very often furious, and almoſt always inde- 

Re- cent. 


vhole XIX. 
1 our | | 0 | 
r one The Pathetical Genius is of all the moſt 


excellent for the Pulpit, becauſe ir touches 
ence, and ſtits overs Spring of the Soul; it has ſuch 
ſo Figures and ſuch Movements, as captivate the 
ad of Heart without glittering upon the Eye, being 
Pope (WW holly unconcern'd as to the outward Pomp 
| ſuch and Luſtre. Thoſe who are fitted by Nature 
for the Pathetick Stile, and are able to practiſe 
wen it with Succeſs, ought 'to' relinquiſh all the 
ut for other Gifts of Eloquence for their Improve- 
Mercy vent and abſolute Perfection of this alone. 
=_— N 
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But then tis impoſſible to ſupport this Chara- 
Rer without a ſolid Judgment, a large Capa- 
city, and a compleat Knowledge of Humane 
Nature and Manners. Otherwiſe it is apt to 
fall into vain and childiſh Exceſſes, deſtitute 
of all Truth and Senſe , and at length to de. 
enerate unto extravagant Fury, and ridicu- 
ous Declamations, ſuch as Longinus calls a 
Tranſport'miſ-tim'd and miſunderitood. As a 
Patherical Speaker is the moſt unfit for Pane- 
gyrick, ſo the Ableſt Panegyrick may be at a 
| loſs in moving the Affections; theſe are quite 


which is a much inferior Attainment. But al. 7 
Negue in ter all, he that will be too Pathetical is in the 
parvis re- ſure way of making himſelf ridiculous ; eſpe- iſ 


bu dhi- 22 , - 0 © : i 
ende fun, cially upon Subjects that won't bear him out; 


different Talents; and tis the Remark of the 

ſame Critick, that thoſe who want Strength 
and Vigour for the Pathetick Stile, confine 
themſelves to the Painting of the Manners, 


ed fa. it being the Folly of Children to make a ft if 


ect. Cic. about Trifles. 
r 


XX. 
Te is but too true „that thoſe who deſign 
for the Church do not allow themſelves ſuff- 


cient time for the Exerciſe of Pronuntiation WE" 


Their Thoughts are bent upon quite other 
things; they Study the Fathers, they Study 
Rhetorick, they Study the Language, but they 
don't Study this Art of Action, which alone 
can have Power to quicken and animate what 
they ſay, and to give it ſuch an agreeableneß 
as is neceſſary to engage the Attention of al 
Audience. The neglect of this Part only, b 
enough to render all the others ineffequal 
Not but that there are Extremes to be avoid. 
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ga ein this, as well as in other Matters. For 
Whoſe Preachers who would be all Paſſion, and 


Thunder in their Preface, ſpoil All by giving 
he Reins to their own exorbitant Fancy. It 


79 


ho think themſelves deficient if they don't 


de. rould be well if ſuch Men were convinced, 
icy. hat by endeavouring always to move, they 
1s 2 Hut themſelves out of the Capacity of moving 


When they ought. There was, ſome time 
Wince, a Preacher of this Humour in Pars, 
Whough much follow'd and applauded. He had 
Indeed an excellent Talent, and ſuch Strokes 
Wn his Diſcourſe as muſt be own'd to be very 
ffecting; his Expreſſion was ſtrong; his whole 
ir forcible and vehement: And yet he loft 
ll theſe Advantages by his too great deſire of 


it af. Wnoving, and by being very often Noiſy out of | 
n the Neaſon. Thus his Delivery became too impe- Geſu obe- 
eſpe- uous, his Geſture too particular, and his Vi- 77 4 be- 
out; Mage too Scenical. In a word, his Manner was z, v. 


Wo utrerly vitiated by his ſtrain'd Grimace, an 


ecauſe the Motions he usd, were fo man 
Wrightful Diſtortions and Convulſions. Theſe 


deſign (FE ran{ports of Zeal are with the greateſt care 
ſuff. o be avoided, as being always blameable when 


q vultu, nec 
a * o © '* ©. manu, nee 
His violent Agitations of Body, that Women excur/io- 


ith Child were forbid to be of his Audience, bus ni- 


mius. 
Quint. I. 1. 


Whey are exceflive. A Preacher ought to lay 


other Mon this for a certain Rule, that he can ne- 
Study Ver affect the Minds of his Hearers, if he be- 
1t they {215 too much deſign of affecting them; that 
along Paſſion of too long continuance is always 
e what "ie ; and that Zeal becomes ſuſpicious when 


bleneß Ir grows too hot, or when it appears too for- 
of u d in its Diſcovery. e e 1 
ay, os GI 

fequal 


* 
»- 


avoid. 84 b XXI. 
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Some again, are only fond of pleaſing, 
without taking any care to move: Which is 
another dangerous Extreme. For the Tem- 
ple muſt not be like the Theater, Whither 
the Company reſorts only to be diverted, i 
The chief Aim of a Preacher ſhould be to 
ſpeak things that are uſeful. But as he cannot 
come at this otherwiſe than by the way of if 
Pleaſure, fo he ſhould not Study to pleaſe his 
Audience, otherwiſe than by moving and ex- 
. citing them: For he that goes to Church with 
the Diſpoſition that he ought, goes to be real. 
ly Influenced, and to be the better for what 
he hears. I know, there's a certain Vein oi 
fineneſs and good Senſe, in the preſent Age, 

that cannot be without Effect. But common- ſh 
ly, Men are fo over: ſolicitous of appearing 
Agreeable, as to loſe the real Fruits of things, 
while they ſeek nothing but the Flower, 
Dedit hoe For that which pleaſes naturally, opens and 
Prouiden- dilates the Heart; which muſt Recover and 
#5. Contract it ſelf, e er it can be profited: And 
uu ut ho- therefore we deprive our ſelves of what is ſo- 
neſta ma- lid, if we are too much enamour d of what 
Luv is Specious and Glittering. Tis certainly ow- 
np /z ing to this Humour, that we hav ſome, who 
zulcedo had much rather ſhew themſelves: Witty than 
longus make their Audience Wiſe, and who ſtick not to 
aucit. Introduce any ſuch novel Taft into the Church 
int. I.. as happens to be faſhionable in the Age. Of 
this Character were. certain Preachers, not 
long ſince in Vogue: They dreſs d for the Pul 
pit, and put themſelves into an Equipage to 
meet the Company of the Town, whom they Bſ"! 
entertain d with a piss of Moral —— 1 


1 
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euverd with the Air of an Amour. All 
at can be brought home from ſuch looſe Eſ- 
s, is a lightneſs of Thought, and diſſipa- 
ng, on of Spirit, the moſt oppoſite Thing in 
h is Wc World to true Devotion. What a Miſ- 
em- yrtune is it ro theſe Sparkifh Preachers, that 
ther ie Goſpel, and the Apoſtles, were never thus 
ted. i: che Mode? How ſhamefully Indecent muſt 
e to be to preach. the ſevere and concerning 
nnot Truths of Religion, the Meekneſs and Low- 
y of Nes of Chriſtianity, and the Scandal of the 
> his roſs, with a gay Mien and a brillant Style; 
| ex- nd by mixing theſe feeble Ornaments with the 
with yſteries of our, Faith, to debaſe their 
real. ¶reatneſs and Majeſty 2 This is the Common 
vhat N ault of thoſe who preach to Men of Quality 
n of Ind Honour. They Amuſe, or Compliment, 
Age, Nooſe whom they pught to terriſie 70 Convin- 
mon- ling them, that their State is directly oppoſite 
aring WH Salvation, and that there is not the leaſt 
1ngs, WFootſtep of the Goſpel in the Ordinary Life of 
wen Courtier. Great Compaſſion ought indeed 
and WW be expreſs'd towards thoſe unwary Perſons, 
r and Who have drawn in the Poyſon of an Infe- 
And ed Air; but this ſhould excite a Preacher 
is ſo - With the more Plainneſs and Freedom to tell 
what em che Fruth. For we learn from paſt Hi- 
y ow- ory, that the Court will be Chriſtian, when 
who Thriſtianity is Preach'd at Court; and that 
than ue Holineſs may have Admiſſion into the 
8 reſence, if jt · comes by the Chappel. 
urch, „ 


WON © | X XII. 


not dung 5 
e Pul For the ſame Reaſon, we muſt conclude 
ige to fat Piety is an eſſential Qualification of a 
n they reacher. Tis this that he ought to make the 


antry, ily Food of his Soul, to keep up that vital 


delts Heat 


22 


— 


Father 
ouffren 
che Jeſuit, 


At the very Sight of . him, and before he hail 


_ _ Union of Grace and Benediction; whidi 


ſome time ſince, in the Court of Lewis XIII 
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Heat of Charity and Devotion, which the if 
Diſtractions of worldly Affairs would elf: 
cool and abate. This is an Accompliſhmem 
not to be attain d, but by great purity of Life, 
and by continual exerciſe of Prayer and Re- 
ntance. Tis by the means of fo happy z 
Diſpoſition, that a Preacher attracts the Ve. 
neration of the People, and is capable of In. 
printing on their Hearts, that profound Sub- 
miſſion and Worſhip that they owe to the 
Word of God. Such a Preacher there ws, 


5 


He no ſooner appear d in the Pulpit, but th 

dience was prepoſſeſsd in his Favour : Hi 
Aſpet was fo ſingularly Modeft, his whole 
Mien and Geſture ſo Deyout, that Men wer iſ 
put upon ſerious Thoughts and RecolleRion, al 


open'd his Mouth to ſpeak, began already u 
be perſwaded of the Truth of what he A 
about to ſay. He deliver'd himſelf with v8 

much earneſt and affectionate 4 Piety, as com . 
municated its Influence to the whole Congregz 
tion: His Diſcourſe was moving, and yet ſolil 
and in all reſpe&s, truly Chriftian. © Ther 
ſhone throughout his whole manner a certait 


he obtain'd by Prayer, and Meditation, and 


Penetential Auſterities, his uſual Preparatio rn 


for the Pulpit. And thus, what General Scan 
ceſs did he Command? What Wonders did h 
not perform? So that we have here a Pac: 


tern of the true Art of Preaching. Fot wi ea 


what Face can any Man preſume to take ur 
him the Office of expounding God's Word, iWW/-, 
he do. not bear Teſtimony to it by an Ho) 
Life, and an unblameable Converſation? *W 
Breacher's Pigry may recompenſF all - oth on 

| | . wil 


—— — ——— EET 
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| 

A;t | 

the ö perfections. The famous Cardinal, Charles Bor- | ö 
elle eo, with a Weak and Conſumptive Habit of | 


nent ody, and untunable, and almoſt expiring Voice, 


Life, pt powerfully Converted his Hearers : Be- 

| Re- Mfc they had 2 firm Perſuaſion of his Good- 

ps and Sanctity, and that Perſwaſion had a =_ 

The Wonger Effect, than his Eloquence; or any | 
m. 


her Talents could have had. Thus upon 


Sub- r moſt ſtudious Search and Enquiry after 
o the e Eloquence of the Temple, we ſhall find, 
gat Humility, Mortification, and the edifing 
XIII fe of a Preacher, are the things by which 
ut the ge Word of God uſually Operates, and be- 
Höß ae not Barren, or unfruitful in his Mouth. 


whole 
wen 


is in this regard, that God forbids the Wick- Feecatori 
Man to ſpeak of his Heavenly and Divine dicu, De- 


100, ruths, when his Life is a Diſhonour to thoſe dee 89 

1E hal , cred Myſteries. So Impoſſible it is, that he quſigtias 

ady VWhoſe Affections are drown'd in Senſes, or meas & 

de wößg en d down to theEarth,ſhould with an earn. a/ſumis te- 

vich (0 and becoming Zeal exhort men to the — 

S COM DVE of Heaven, F _ o3Tuum, | | 
grega. | Platz 50 

t ſolid, XXIII. 


There 


certauß There are others that Miſcarry, becauſe 


whidggey are too much wedded to humane Pro- i 
n, 20088:4; and Intereſts. They are more con- - Bl 
ara rnd for their own temporal Eftabliſhment, | 
al Sue an for the Salvation of their Hearers. They | 
; did each themſelves, and not Feſus Chriſt, Su 1 
: a Pen ſhould be deſired, to conſider, that the 1 
ot wilWear Succeſs which God gave to the Preach- | 
ke ur Ws of the Apoſtles, aroſe chiefly, (as St. Cbry- | 
V ord, en, obſeryes,) from their being altogether | 
m HoSifntereſted : St. Paul converted whole Cities 


on? 
us Ot 
Iupe⸗ 


d Communities, becauſe he made their 
onverſion the only End of his — A 
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But ſo it many times falls out, that they w 
are ables to renounce the World, and to raj ö 
themſelves above all Secular Hopes, have mi 
et ſtrength enough to Conquer one ſort ff 
Vanity, the Charm of Reputation. They fu 
x exceedingly difficult, not to Preach themſeli 
in preaching the Goſpel; and after they ha 
- abandon'd all beſides, cannot Relinquiſh theDeſ 
light andPleaſure they take in being Commen 
ed. To cure himſelt of this Weakneſs, apa 
cher ought to be fully perſwaded, that tho 
the Praiſes which are beſtow'd on him ſhoullff 
be Real and Sincere, as they ſeldom are, ye 
he has perform'd but indifferently, when en 
he leaves it in the Power of his Auditors uf 
applaud his Performance; and that he h 
Preachd to no manner of purpoſe, wha 
they ſay he Preaches finely, or agreeably : ft 
then he has given them only a vatnSatisfaciug 
when he ſhould Inſtruct and Profit them. Th 
greateſt Commendation of a Preacher, is tit 
Silence of his Auditors, when they riſe penſit 
from their Seats, and go out of the Churd 
without Interchanging à Word. This is 
Argument that they are Touch d at the He 
and that they ſeriouſly Meditate on what the 
| have Heard. Agreeable to which is that g 
Aagnitu- flexion of Symmachas, in one of his Epiſtles! 
2 1 bo the Emperours Tbeodoſius and Arcadius; the Gri 
is locum | 5 . þ 
plaufius eſs of our Admiration and Aftoniſhment, (6 
non relin- he,) deprives us of all liberty to Praiſe. Twi 
it. I. 10. thus that Men behav'd themſelves, at the x 
Fic mons of a late famous Preacher in Paris, wi 
Lingendes. diſcours d of the great Truths of Relig 
with ſo true Affection, and ſo forcible H 
quence. - When he had concluded, the Aly 
niſhment, and real Compunction of his Hes 
ers was wont to ſtrike them with a Silent 


\ 


LY 
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. 1 t ſpoke loudly to his Advantage. Upon 
wu :ich Occaſion, I cannot but take Notice 
rü an Adventure that happen'd to me ſome 
e ars fince. As I was hearing a Preacher that 
ort ¶ {cours'd of Perſecution and Sufferings with 
Vfn Air of Sprightlineſs and Gaiety, the La- 
neu,, that were lifting up their Eyes to Hea- 
bau thro! the whole Sermon, would teſtify 
= : " good Liking, with O, admirably fine! O, 
mend 


Hyeeteſt of Preachers! &c. I could not ob- 
ape te this without Indignation, that they ſhould 
tho a Pleaſantry, in a Subject that ought have 
En fil'd with Terrors; and that the Preacher 
e, Huld create nothing but a vain Complacen- 
n cr when he ought to have produced the 
ton et ſenſible Contrition and Grief. 
he talWFThere's another piece of Vanity; that we 
what ght to Caution thoſe againſt, who are in 
Wh Repute for powerful and melting Prea- 
actions - and that is, the Attributing the Glory 
this Succeſs, when it is real, to themſelves, 
, 3 Un their own Abilities. Nothing can be more 
diſh, than to entertain ſuch a Conceit. 
Chudey are highly engag'd, to deceive them- 
15 15 res in this Point, and to remember, that 
en they have moved their Audience, with 
gteateſt Effet, they have done no more 
that n what the bare Tone of Voice, and Sound 
= ords can do. Our Religion aſſures us, that 
he Gr the Holy Spirit, and He alone, that 
„ ks and accompliſhes the reſt. 


the de XXIV. 


ris, Wil 

delight our Saviour heretofore ſaw the Evil Spi- 
ible Fe dart himſelf Imperceptibly like Light- 
the All g, into thoſe ſecret Satisfactions which the 
ais Hees entertain d at the Sucoeſs of their Mi- 
a Sil - niſtry, 


(13k 


33 


26 


„Vill be the Source of his Miſcarriage, andi 
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niſtry; and if the ſame Apoſtles, when col 
firm' d in Grace by receiving the firſt Fruit; 
the Holy Spirit, did yet avoid thoſe Pla 
where they had been moſt ſucceſsful; wil 
they might not be tranſported to any $i 
complacence ; can that Paeacher be ſu 
who has too nice a Senſe of Glory, too qui 
a reliſh of Applauſe ? What is it, but to du 
in a flow Poyſon, thus to admit and indu 
the Courtſhip of Human Praiſe, in an O 
ſo ſacred, as can only bring down the BR 
ſing of Heaven on its Labours, by the ni 
2 2 ? It is _=_ s a bl 
mptom, it the happy progreſs of our n8- 
Real Cares do ME in more mote 
and refign'd. - Let us only reflect on the Ca 


duct of St. Paul, when the People of Ly | 


would have paid him extraordinary, and e 
Divine Honours, for his Gift of Eloqueng 
we find him ruſhing in violently to for 
them; aitoniſhing them with his reſolu 
Oppoſition, lifting up his Voice, rending . 
Garments, obſtinately diſclaiming and rei 
ing their idolatrous Deſign. "Tis thus a Pre 
cher of extraordinary Talents ought to beta 
himſelf, And if he does net ſtrictly prafii 
what he ſucceſsfully teaches ; if he is n 
humbled at his own Conqueſts and Acquiſt 
ons; that excellent Gift which procures ii 
the Applauſe and Admiration of the Pcoli 


Occalion of his Fall. 
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na 
ui XXV. 8 
7 dome again deprive themſelves of the good Sficien- 
: 8 rffect of their Miniſtry, by relying over- j vn Dok 

1 8 wy 2 
fü nuch on their own Strength, and forbea- ,,;., 4» 


ing to Implore with humble Devotion, o. «os fe- 
he Succour and Aſſiſtance of Heaven. Thus ci: min 
- 11 Whey are diſpos d to mix their own Weak fir ated 
of Wmagination, with the Sacred Greatneſs of —_— Z 
Religions Myſteries. Such was the Perſon, ;. 
bo having Preach'd very miſerably, before 
"WMC ardinal Richelieu, went to Compliment his 
.inency after Sermon, and added at the 
moz !oſe, with an Air, very unbecoming fuch an 
adress, that he had been obliged co reign 
imſelf altogether to the Direction of the 
nd lol) Ghoft, having had too ſhort à time of 
reparation; but that e would not fail 
o prepare himſelf againſt another Oppor- 


reſolu duc and hoped then to do better. The 
ding ar na 


Wt preſent diſpenſe with his Acknowledg- 
ents to the bleſſed Spirit , as being little 
adebted co him in his Diſcourſe. There 
s ſomewhat of ſo fublime and auguſt a 
harater in the Doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
hat were it honeſt to Preach for bare Re- 
tation, yet to deliver them in a plain 
rdleſs Manner to the People, would be the 
ureſt means of Winning all the Glory and 
rize of Eloquence, For he is always E- 
oquent that ſpeaks great Truths, provided 
e ſpeak them, with due Weight, and juſt 
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4 Pre 
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l replied with a Smile, that he eds | 


eneration. 


Ki 
XXVII. 
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They are guilty of a great Diſreſpect to thei 
ord of God, who among the many impor. i 
tant Subjects of Religion, apply it to childih 

Exaggerations, and to mere Toys and Imper. 
tinence. Such, for Inſtance, are thoſe puny 
Preachers, who declaim with all the Fur 
of Zealots againſt Womens Patches, or the 
other Vanities of their Dreſs. A wiſe ani 
skilful Man would begin with alarming th; 
Conſcience, and propoſing che Terrors of the 
Divine Judgnients. This would be the mot 
effectual Method for the reſtraining of Luxu 
Ty and Extravagance, and for the introducin 
of Modeſty in Apparel. "Tis henee the Di- 
courſe mutt take its riſe; and *twould be ide 
to deduce the Concluſion from any othe 
Principle. Indeed, if we conſider that abu. 
dance of rich and noble Subjects, which the 
Goſpel affords a Chriſtian Orator, we mul 
eſteem it a Baſeneſs of Spirit to ſubmit 9 
mean Topicks, or petty Reflexions. And ye, 
I know. not by what Misfortune it comes to 
paſs, that our Preachers ſometimes appear lit 
tle upon the greateſt and weightieſt Matter; 
whereas the Pagan Orators appear Great, and 
rais d upon their little and worthleſs Occal- 
ons. I have been aſhamed when I have real 
eſchints's Oration againſt Creſiphon, where tle 
Orator has diſplay'd all the Art and Force d 
Profane Eloquence about a mere Trifle, # 
are now , ſays he, about to celebrate the Fu | 
the Baskets, the Sacrifices are already upon the 4 
tars, and you are all preparing your ſelves to adariþ 
the Gods for Publick and Private Bleſſings. Bu 
conſider with what Face, with what Voice, br 
| 4 


Voll. of the PULPIT: 
Whit Mind, with what Confidence you can put up 
our Petitions, if theſe impious Men, who have 
een Solemnly Curs'd and Devoted, are yet Tolerate 
ib Impunity ! This Management of fo Incon- 
aerable a Subject will appear to have ſome- 
hat of noble Heat and Grandeur, if com- 


"Ward with the remiſs and languid Manner 
pum Bf too many Chriſtian Preachers, who inſtead 
Fury pf raiſing their Thought by the awful Majeſty 
r the pkt our Myſteries, amuſe themſelves with little 
e an Wings, as not being capable of greater. The 
55 by Woldneſs that we may obſerve in Men, while 
of the 


reating of the moſt auguſt and tremendous 
Objects of our Faith, is at once a Proof of 
eir Negligence in Searching and Studying 
em, and alſo a juſt Puniſhment of their In- 
ifference in being themſelves Unaffected 


ſſential to the Pulpit, which can ſuffer no- 


be idle With thoſe ſacred Truths which they propoſe 
ot pr the Moving and Affecting Others. In 
on Word, the grave and ſerious CharaQer is 
| | 
e mil ing that is Frigid and Childiſh, or that 
mit Low and Tivial.. To arrive at this Cha- 
m cter, we need only to follow the Example 
) 


the Apoſtle, who inſtead of all curious 
eſearches after the profane . Ornaments of 
le, placed all his Art, and all his Elo- 
ence, in a continual Meditation on the 
Oe eatnefs of his Maſter , on the Majeſty 
we fuß Je Chriſt. We bave not, ( ſays he,) 


2 Pet. 1. 
here tie nd cunvingly devisd Fables, when we 


*orce . known unto you the power and coming of 
fle. Lord Feſus Cbriſt; but were Eye-witneſſes of bit 
: Fu ſeſty. 

nl f 


* 
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The moſt proper Subjects for che Pul pit 
are not the Sublimeſt, and the moſt Muftriou : 
but the plaineſt, and the moſt edifying. And! 

| eters we cannot too much Diſeommend Ml 
e vein and fo iſh Humour, of bright Wi 
20d curious Me hods and quainr Diftriby 
tions in Sermons, which ſome time ſince 
r d, and met wich ſuch ample Appro- 
bation from the Fair Sex. Such was that 
Preachers Diviſion, Who being: to treat d 
Sufferings, thought himſelf very fortunate i 
reſolving his Diſcourſe into theſe two wo 
tations - Firſt, The Suffering in Pleaſares, and 
Secondly, The Plenſare in eng. This ab 
fected Manner has fo ſtrong a TWang of th 
Declamation, that it ought by all means t 
be baniſh'd the Church: it fails not to rift 
either the Pitty, or Indignation of tha 
who have an bes gree of good Senfe: Ail 
I could not but Ane, that the conc 
ted Diviſions but now mention d, ſhould yetfil 
me Patrons and Defenders: I 2pprehende 
1125 the Ae. of the Pulpit, and the Dip 
of God's Word, were Incompatil 

10 h this Point and Turn; which can neſt 
bn * bod to rhe uſe of Edifying, tho it may 
le to the Repaigtzen of Wit. Itv 

rg bg ſevere Morals of Chriſtianf 
quired Art, and more Simplicity, 
g rather to Inſtruct, than Deli 
And in this I dare appeal to the moft Intel 
gent Judges. After all, leſt I fhould offend an 
that may think themfelves concern d in i 
Cenſure, I declare, that I blame nothing! 
Mole ingenious Diſtriburions , but — 


, Bp 
* 


92 


'  MKtianity can by no better way convince 


Capit fa- Lord and Saviour, Firſt, to do whit 


cere 
docere. 
Act. 1 0 
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enters into the Definition of an Orator; who [ 
can never ſucceed but by a fund of good ff 
Senſe, a clearneſs of Judgment, and a Sin. 
plicity of Addreſs. ; 


XXVII. 


Nothing was ſo highly ſerviceable o 
the Apoſtles, in perſwading Men to be. 
* lieve the Geſpel, as their own ſtrictneſs in 
Practiſing it. Their Example was a po- 
werful Inſtruction; and their Preaching de- 
rived more {ſtrength from their Humility, 
Mortification, and Poverty, than from their 
Reaſoning and Diſcourſe. Indeed, Chi. 


Men of its Divine Original, than by the 
Manners of thoſe who Propound and De. 
liver it. A Preacher's Life ought to ben 
Teſtimony to the Truth of his Doctrine: 
_ His Behaviour, his Converſation, and al 
his Actions ought to be Blameleſs and I: 
reprovable. It was the Eloquence of ou 


afterwards He Taught. No Man can teach 
with Succeſs that does not Practiſe his ow 
Leſſons. A Preacher who has nothing 
but Words to Recommend himſelf and 
his Subject by, is always inſipid; an 
though he | ſhould ſpeak like an Om 
cle, his eg, will ſcarce be allow- 
21 „ When once his Morals are - ſuſpe# 


. 


XXII 
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= One that Preaches up great Strictneſs and 
Auſterity with too Florid a Countenance, 
Wor too light an Air, does not eaſily gain Pro- Ne vultu 
ſelytes to his Doctrine; becauſe he gives ſu- Ahe di- 


le to Mſpicion, that he does not follow it in his Pra- — 
5 be. dice: His Face ſeems to refute his Argu- 
{5 in ments. The World was lately witneſs to the 
po- ill Succeſs of him, that with all his violent En- 
1g de. N deavour of appearing ſevere and Terrible, 
ulity , was yet unable to make any Impreſſion upon 
1 their his Hearers by his Zeal and Tranſport, be- 


cauſe the Rigours of his Moral Precepts had 


nvince not leſſen d the Groſs Habit of his Body: 
by the Men were inclin d to believe his Phyſiogno- 
d De. my rather than his Logic; Theſe Zealous 
o ben Preachers would do well to conſider, that tis 
ctrine: Mridiculous to affect ſeverity with an Air of 
nd 108 _ and Pleaſure. Not but the Multitude, 
nd Ir whoſe Apprehenſion is ſo confin'd, are capable 
of out of being impos'd upon; yet as to the external 
hart, they will not be deceiv'd but will al- 


ways Judge as they ſee. Tis ſometimes ne- 


nis om eflary to ſay little, if one would perſuade 
nothing much: for every thing ſeems falſe from the 
If au Mouth of a Preacher that has the Character 
; anlof amplifying. But, above all, it muſt be 
1 On bſerv'd, chat he who is at the ſame time 


Preacher, and a Tranſgreſſor of the Law, 
Is Guilty of a Double Offence, in not only 
King himſelf Irregular, but in authorizing 


1 his Example all the Irregularities of other 
Men. = 


1 
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= 
Inpoſui- The World is well ſo ſatisfied bf. the Truth 
mus popu- of our laſt Reflection, that there are ſome Wi: 
„ Preachers who make it their Common Artifice i 
Cic. in to impoſe upon their Audience, and to appear 
Brut. quite other Men than what they are. The 
Morals which they preach are üſually a 
Strict and Severe, as thoſe which they practiſe Bll 
are looſe and compliant. And becauſe they 
cannot ſupport the Sacred Character of be-. 
ing Miniſters of the Goſpel, otherwiſe, than Wl 
by Edifying the People, they conſtrain them. 
felves to aſſume the outward Form of a rigo- ll: 
rous Sanctity, when the Complacence 
take in their Preſent Liberties, will not ſ 
them to put on the real Habit. But of all Bl 

theſe pretended Zealots, who deſite to ditftin- 

Fenn themſelves, only : by their Threats and 

errors from the Pulpit, che moſt dangerou 
are the  Fantaſtick Enthuſtaſts, made up of BY 
great Preſumption and lirtie Senſe; who en 
tertain the People with Chimerical Devotions, 
and Viſionary Dreams; and without Uiſcer- 
ning what is eſſential in Religion, and what 
is not ſo, carry all things to the laſt Extre- 
mities. I know there are ſome that d 
this very honeſtly; and not but of Stratagem, 
or Defign : 2 having naturally a — 1 
magination, and a weak Judgment, they rt 
apt quite to yr ns the "oh? 0 
the Geſpel. Thus inſtead of being guided by 
the Underftanding, they Surrender to the ab- 
ſolute Power of Fancy, which being once Her 
ted and Tranſported, whatever is ſaid by vi- 
tue of its Impreſſion, muſt be alike extravagant 


Preachers of this unhappy Character m 


* - by 
. rr "a. nets Tm =, 2c Sz. co —_— 
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de too carefully avoided; becauſe they may 
be the Authors of ſtrange Diſorder and 
Confuſion among the People, the Women e- 


„ +44 S 


than choſe who would be known from other Men, 
them. by the peculiar Name and Profeſſion of the 
 righ- Devour and Godly. . But a Man can never 

. be truly Pious, that places his whole Cha- 
= _ and Diſtinction in | appearing to be 
of all O. e {7 64 - DAL 88. * 
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% How many Preachers are there, that with - - 
wes their Vehement Lectures of Reformation, 
Shock and Confound their People, inſtead of 
3:ſcer. zmending them; and in the mean while utter 
— forget to correct their own Imperfections in the 


Extre- l N Divinity, and Rhe- _ 

nat do worick, and every thing that can make them ac- Pon: in | 

ragen, I omplict A but themſelves, Their illPronungiati-?, 1.4, 
ne l. n, cheir Mien, their Action, their Geſture, ſo peccar. 


dong ” BY full of Indecengy, and all that is diſagreea- Quint. 
wy y ble in th&ie Addrefs ſtill continues; _ by Iinitum, 
ded by this neglect of their Perſon, they very often 8 
he ab. Spoil and Defeat their other natural Advan- ne. 15 
l Hes tages, which might have rendered them uſe- & nb:1 
b. 7 ful to the World, if they would have been at Poreſt pla- 


the pains of a little Poliſhing. But how can they % 994 
mn de Hewlett of themſelves, without be tray ing ron dee : 


|  H4 more 
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more unconcernedneſs for their Audience? 
Or what Defence will Men pay to their Dif. 
courſe,when they pay deference to no Manin 
their Behaviour? We read of an Hez. i 
then Orator, that was wont to Plead with a 

Flutarch naked Sword behind him, to cure him of an 

inDemoſt, unſeemly Motion that he had with his Shoulder: 
and our Preachers give themſelves up to every 
thing that is grateing in their Manner, and 
every thing that can prejudice, or diſguſt their Wa 
Hearers, without the leaſt Thought or Refe- 
Xion. 
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Predicatio There's nothing that a Chriſtian Preacher 
mea non in ought more induſtriouſly to avoid, than what 
perſuaſibis is fparkling in Expreſſion, or even in Thought: 
__ fa his great Study ſhould be, to ſpeak alway 
pientis Clearly and Unaffectedly. The Oratory of 
verbs, ſed the Temple loves Purity, without hunting 
in oftenſis after Elegance; is more deſirous of Strength 
Ke a than of Beauty; equally declines all grok 
vixturs, Negligence, - and all Studied fineneſs, and 
x Cor. 11, ever takes more care what it thinks, than hon 
_ _ itſpeaks. It looks upon every thing as falſe, 
_— that is too Glittering, and will not ſubmit to 
ne, in make uſe of it. That vain Affectation of Lan- 
qua verba guage which corrupts the Purity and Sanctit) 
audantur of the Word of God, is in its account, n0 
AtGracs, better than profaneneſs: It ſeeks no other 
ire jubeo, Ornament of Diſcourſe, but what is juſt, and 
vt à fonti- Plain, and Natural: It much diſdains the Hu- 
% en mour of Studying the Spaniſh and Halian det. 

. mons, to cull cut the Wit. Men loſe ther 
. con- time upon theſe Moderns, only becauſe the) 
-JeFentur. are Strangers to the Antients; and hence the) 
Lie. 1. A form a Wrong Notion of this Sacred Es- 
| | e quench, 
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uence, the Character of which is quite op- | | 
W-oſite to all labour'd Politeneſs, and all Gaiery 


I 


nin of Imagination. The true Eloquence of the | i 
ez. Pulpit ſhould endeavour to ſupport it ſelf only 
ith a by the Greatneſs of its Subjects, by its Sim- 

t an dicity and Good Senſe. He that goes. about | 
Ider: o adorn it with Pagan Riches, does but | 
very Nweaken and diſgrace it; nor ought it at any 

and ime to be mix d with thoſe Citations of Pro- 
their Wane Authors, or thoſe Reflexions upon their 


Sayings, or their Story, which are altogether 
nworthy of its Dignity. The Holy Serip- 
ures are an abundant Treaſure of all its Beau- 
ies and Graces, and if well meditated upon, 
ill furniſn out proper Reaſons and Examples 


acher for every Subject within its Compaſs. All 
what ther Authorities ſhould be baniſh'd the Pul- 
ught: it, as foreign and unſuitable to its Sacred 
ways Character. A Preacher of our Holy Religion 


dught to make a Scruple of imploying any In- 


unting ¶ſtruments of Diſcourſe but what are Holy. 

reng Nor ought he ever to affect thoſe ſurprizing 1: 
groß {Wind florid Introductions, which dazzle the Non mede- 

„ and Rudience with the Brightneſs of the Conceit, ledat ram 

n how Nut are ſo far diſtant from that Spirit of Un. curioſum 

s falſe, Mftion that waits upon the Word of God, as to h 

omiĩt to {Wender this Divine Word dry and barren, and N % in 

* Lan- eprive it of its genuine Fruits. BE fromte di- 

anctit | | ſertus. 


ant, 10 XXXIII. Ovid, 
> other 1 | 

|, an To conclude, the Character that ſeems moſt 

the Hu · ¶ Eſſential to the Pulpit, and yet is leaſt ſtudied 

ian del. y Preachers, is the Art of turning the ſame 

ſe chei ¶ Thought after a various manner, and ſetting 

fe they t in different Views: Becauſe the Common 

ice the WF '<ople, who are the major part of an Audi- 


d Elo- 


ce, have a. great Unreadineſs and Difficulty 
quence fg . "> 
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of Apprehenfion. Tis convenient, : therefor, i 
that a Preacher who would be truly Uſefy 
and Inſtructive to his Hearers, ſhould pro, 
pound the Truths of the Goſpel in ſuch a way, 
as gradually to inſinuate them into the Mind 
that he may be able afterwards to give then 
their due Force and Impreſſion upon tk 
Heart. And there's no ſurer way of perform. 
ing this, than by ſhewing any one Truth in 
ſeveral Lights, ſo as to make it enter deep iy 
to che Souls of the Auditors, by the frequent 
Repetition of the ſame thing in differen 
Words. This was the Practice of St. CHhryſeſfu 
amongſt che Ancients, and of Granad.; amoty 
the Maderns; the two moſt accompliſh'd Pa: 
terns of good Preaching. To hit this Chur 
cer, a Diſcourſe ſhould not be very full d 
Matter, for fear of overcharging the Hear 
nd therefore, that rapid kind of Eauwqueae 
with which Men of little Genius are ſo mud 
cCharm'd, and which recommends it ſelf on 
by its Impetuaſity- and Tranſport , is by w 
means proper for the Multitude, Whoſe P 
are neither ſo ready, nor ſo penetrating, 8 
to go along with it through its whole Exteal 
and Courſe, and to be profited by it. Alt 
all, the beſt and trueſt Method of Preachig 
muſt be that which is moſt capable of Inſpiny 
Men with a due Senſe and high Venerationd 
the Word of God. 5 
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Tis a Miſapplication of Sacred. Eloquen 
that ſome Men are guilty of, when they m 
zuſe of the Miniſtry of the Ward to condem 
particular Perſons from the Pulpit. A Preach 
ought, in this reſpect, always to 8 | 
10 N 1 ene | 


© 
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elore, eneral, and never to deſcend to any Perſo- 
Uſefil Bal Reflexions. Thus a Provincial Preacher 
1 pro Mhould upon no occaſton Diſcourſe of the pe- 
UWA), aiar Offices in that Province, of a Biſhop, 
Min Governor, or an Intendant, becauſe he can- 
then De ſpeak of any ſuch Charge, without point- 
n tb g at him that heats it. In all the Otatory 
rfom f the Pulpit, there ought to ſhine a diſtin- 
ruth u iſhing Character made up of Prudence and 
eb u bniſtian Charity, ſuch as ſhall always ſpare 
Equent Perſon, and never the Vice. Tis the 
ifferen part of Prudence to fay- nothing chat may 
73/0 Wort or prejudice ; and the Duty of Charity 
undo ſay nothing that may offend. And thers- 
d Par Bi re twas a mad Project of the Spaniard, chat 
Cura Sermon before Philip IV. and the Court, 
Fidel che überty of fpeaking whatever came 
Han ro his Head, and -cenfuring very inſolently 
290-06 he Perſon of the King himſelf, upon the 
o muilope of either being made Biſhop, or be- 


<li aue Baniſh'd. His vain Ambition equally: dif- 
s DV oorerd it felf in both theſe ſo very oppoſite 


le Puretenſions: A Mitre would have made him 
ting, rear, and Baniſhment would have made him 
e Euufpopular. But be was thought worthy of nei- 
. Alc; and was -puniſh'd as he deſerv d, chat is, 
reach ith an utter Contempt of his Extravagance, 
lofi: below all Reſentment or Notice. 


ration d | | 
XXXV. 


The true Standard of Chriſtian Preaching 

ä ould be taken from the manner of St. Pater 
doqued St. Pal, in cheir Setmons to the Firſt Be- 
ney mgerers. Their Diſcourſe is not artificially 
condem ompos'd of vain and ſubtile Reaſonings ; tis 
Pre bare Narrative, with an Expoſition of the 
ſpeak # yitery of our Saviour's Death, and of Man's 
Genel © FR Redemption 
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Redemption. It conſiſts in a juſt Mixture of 
Sweetneſs and Force, in certain peculiar 
Strokes of Pure and Natural Eloquence, in 
frequent Uſe of the Holy Scriptures, and of iſ 
Examples drawn from the Old Teſtament ; bu 
eſpecially in a Secret Union of Grace, and 
in ſuch a Devotion as is more Perſwaſive than 
all the Art and Refinement of Profane Rheto. 
rick. In the Ad: f the Apoſtles we have a 
Abridgement of theſe Affectionate and Divine 
Sermons, which may Inſpire us with Noble 
Ideas ſuitable to the Greatneſs of our Sacre 
and Apoſtolical Function 
XXXVI. 

The Choice of Subjects for the Pulpit, is; 
thing of the utmoſt Importance, and yet ſuch 
as is not duly conſider d. Men have an ei 
Cuſtom, of going in the Common Track, anl 
2 nothing upon a Text, but what othen 
have ſaid before them. All the difficulty is 
form a Great and Noble Deſign ; and this 
what Men very ſeldom attempt, becauſe tg 
8 things too imperfectly, and becauſ 
they entertain too low and mean an Opinion 
as to the Dignity of their own Office. Prez 
chers of the Firſt Rank know how to diſtiꝶ 
guiſh themſelves in this Point from thoſe In 
ferior Abilities. Indeed tis one of the mol 
Eſſential Talents of a Great Genius, to for 
Great Ideas of every Subject, and to give i 
chat natural Turn which it ought to haf 
For as a Subject appears Noble and Raj 
only by its Solidity and Subſtance , ſo wit 
ever paſſes through the Head of a Preach 
that has a Sublime and Solid Capacity, 

comes Solid and Juſt , and whatever has tit 
| . | | Charade 
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haracter will look graceful in the Pulpit. But 
vecauſe this Talent is exceeding rare, and be- 
auſe the Generality of Preachers are miſled 


Into the Choice of itrain'd and unnatural Sub- 


eas, they ſhould be advis d frequently to con- 


Jult the Greek Fathers, St. Baſil and St. Chryſc- 
om eſpecially, together with St. Gregory, 


t. Bernard, and ſome others of the Latins, as 
ell for the furniſhing themſelves with 2 
Stock of Matter; as for framing their Deſigns 
pon theſe excellent Models of Antiquity, 
ithout amuſing themſelves with the Colle- 
fions of Modern Sermons, which ſeldom af- 
ord any real Aſſiſtance or Benefit. Du Pont 
ind Granada may indeed ſupply the latter De- 
ect: Theſe are two Great Originals, which 
ill be always uſeful in giving a true Bottom 
o any Diſcourſes on the Rules of Religion, 
r the Doctrines of Faith. 5 
Before we ſhut up theſe Reflexions upon the 
loquence of the Pulpit, it remains, that we 
ropoſe ſome eminent Pattern, by which thoſe 
ho have a Genius may be able to form and 
niſh themſelves. I ſhall therefore ſubjoyn 
he Characters of the Two moſt Accompliſh'd 
Preachers that I have known in the preſenc 
ige, it being a Rule with me not to ſpeak of 
e Living. How excellent ſoever theſe two 
perſons may appear in the account I ſhall give 
jt them, yet thoſe who have heard them, 
ill acknowledge that I don't repreſent them 
reater than they were, and that I am not 
rawing an imaginary Piece, not deſcribing 
reachers in Idea, but Preachers in Reality, 
ithout Suſpicion of amplifying the Subject, 
[ 7 5 upon the Reader. 
e 


.'  Obſeryation: 


had the moſt Natural Diſpoſition Father 
r Eloquence , that has ever fallen under my Ligendes. 
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Obſervation: His Perſon was well-made; h 
had a becoming Modefty and Gravity, u 

agreeable Aſpect, and every thing that is « Wh 
ther Great or Graceful in his Appearance: 
He gain d Reſpect and Deference by paying 
the ſame to his Hearers; his Voice was ng 
the moſt 5 2 and Tuneable , yet had b 
Fulneſs, and Compaſs, and Strength, an 
fomewhat fo very Taking, as to engage thi 
greaceh, Earneſtneſs of Attention, whenere 

he began to ſpeak. The Endowments of hi 
Mind were every os anſwerable to theſe out 
ward Advantages: He had a deep Penetration 


and exquiſite Underſtanding, a ſtrong Reaſon, 
an calf A prehenſion, 4 fine Imagination 
and a dud Judgment : His Learning oni 
In 4 perfect Knowledge of Divinity, in which 
he was Superior to moſt Profeſſors, and whid 
enabled him to ſpeak decifively-, and wid 
true Weight of all the Points that came befor 
him: To this Knowledge in Theological Sti 
dies he had joyn d an exacł Acquaintance wii 
the Fathers, whom he made uſe of with f 
happy and familiar Addreſs, as if they hu 
written only for his Service. But nothing þ 
much rais d the Luſtre of theſe excellent 
lities, as that admirable Gift of Eloquent, 
which he imploy d with ſo much Succeſs, i 
fixing what Impreſſions he plead upon Mea 
Minds , by the Turn he gave to every thi 
be faid. The Parts ſo Well ſupported ea 
other in the whole Chain of his Reaſoning, 
that thoſe which follow'd were always fron 
ger than thoſe which went before; and, be, 
fides that his Arguments were throughly por 
and ſolid, and had nothing falſe, no 
wide or foreign from his, purpoſe , the Pow! 
+ of his Dilcourls ſeem d gradually to increah 
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has to ſtrike with much greater force to- 
ards the End than at the Beginning. In x 
is & Nord, his true Talent was fully to convince 
ee nm and yet more ſtrongly to 
fluence the Will. His whole Sermon was 4 
onderful Illuſtration of his Subject; and after 
We had caſt into the Soul the Seed of thoſe 
Notions that he defign'd to raiſe by his abun- 
ant and overflowing Senſe, he then ſer all its 
rings on going by the ſeveral Engines that 
je thought capable of working it into any 
remper; at the ſame time inflaming the Heart 
vith all the Ardor and Vehemence of the Af- 
actions, of which he was a Great Maſter, by 
e help of a peculiar Rhetorick that he had 
m d to himſelf, It was then that the Com- 
any began to hear him with a new Pleaſufe, 
hile the Charms of his Eloquence ler him 
ecretly into their Jo Opinion ; and they 
evet Io eagerly with'd he might proceed, as 
chen he was upon the Point of Concluding, 
or this was the time that he made his En- 
rance upon their Hearts, and rendred them 
it his abſolute Diſpoſal. He had the Gift of 
his Pathetical Way of Perſwaſion in ſo emi- 
ent a degree, that 1 have known Libertines 
ho forbore his Sermotis, for fear of being 
dblig'd to yield to the force of his Arguments; 
or barely to hear him was to be his Priſoner at 
Diſcretion. Yet nothing ſpoke ſo loud in his 
raiſe, as the profound Slence of his Auditors 
hen he ended his Diſcourſe. One might ſee 
hem riſing from their Seats with fixt- Eyes, 
ind with Paleneſs and Dejection in their 
-ountenance, and going out of the Church 
penſive and concern d, without utrering 2 
Word; eſpecially when he had been upon 2 
moving Subject, and tad found means of ex- 
has | citing 
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citing Terror, which he was wont to do u 
moſt Occaſions, being convinced of the Truj 
of Quintilians Maxim, Naturaliter plus vil 
_ plurimos malorum timor , quam ſpes bonorun 

loft Men are naturally leſs affected with the 
of Good, than with the Fear of Evil. a, 
uſed to ſay, That a Preacher ought , almol 
in all Caſes, to appear Terrible, and this wx 
his own true Character. But as he was ſome 
times indiſpos d with Humour and the Spleeg 
from Which the greateſt among Men are ng 
exempt ; he now and then fell into ſuch he 
vineſs of Spirit, as would ſcarce have bes 
pardonable, if not recompens'd by that moving 
and affectionate Air, which was his principl 
Excellence. 11 * 
The other Preacher; whom I knew, hal 
all the Genius, and I may venture to ſay, al 
the Learning and Abilities of the former, bu 
then he had a very different manner. I nem 
obſerv'd in any Orator either more Art, d 
more Diligente in concealing his Art. Unde 
an Air of Simplicity and Negligence, he di 
guis d the greateſt Accuracy and Management 
that perhaps ever was. This very Negligence ws 
attended wich ſo many Graces, that he neue 
fail'd to charm his Hearers, becauſe by tu 
way of Delivery they judg d him to have 1 
Deſign upon them, and no Opinion of hs 
- own Power to charm. - His Sovereign Talent 
was the unhappy Secret he had found outd 
making all his Art paſs for Nature, by covet 
ing it over with the moſt ſtudied and elaborat 
Neglect; and the commoneſt things he fail 
| had fo free and eaſy an Air, as to appear di 
ferent from all that was ſaid by other Men 
His Diſcourſes that coſt him the greateſt Pain 
and Thought, were receiv'd as thin ge 1 pore 
x * enn 
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of. hand, by the help of a ſtrong and lively 
magination, without any premeditated Care. 
ind thus Men were eaſil 228 to yield and 
cfgn themſelves entirely to the Pleaſure 'of 
ing him; they went to his Sermons with- 
ut any previous Concern, or the leaſt ſuſpici- 
on of his ill Succeſs. As his Reaſons were truly 
ubſtantial, and as he knew how to ſet them 
ut in all their Strength , ſo they could not 
ue ſtrike a deep Impreſſion upon the Under- 
landing 3 but ſtill his manner of uttering 
em was ſo very agreeable, as to ſurprize; 
d even to enchant the Heart and AﬀeRtions. 
his was the/ordina * — of his Eloquence, 
ich conſiſted leſs in the Words, and in the 
houghts, than 1 in the manner of- Thinking 
d Spea So that having the Art of 
leaſing in All that he ſaid, and of making 
en feel themſelves conquer d by the ' New | 
races of every Part, he was in all Points 
loquent,becauſe hewas: at all times Perfwaſive. . 
Ie know how to temper the fares of Reaſon- 
g with that of Authority and Example, in 
e moſt engaging Way, and ſuch as made 
rery thing come beautiful out of his Hands. 
ſomuch, that he led on, as it were Step by 
agony Souls of his Hearers, — Mos 
, and every Deſire, there b no Guard 
inſt the Charnis of his Diſ . His Mo- 
lity was true and exact — he had an 
aactneſs ob good Senſe: All his Subjects were 
reat and Rais d, by means of aſe high and 


here was nothing falſe in his Conceptions, 
thing ſu — his Expreſſion; and if 
any time * left his Subject, yet he never 
It fighe of it. By this ſweet and agreeable 
(thod he gain'd a _ direct and unmedi- 

- ate 


portant Truths ſtill interwoven with them. 
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ate Paſſage to the Heart than the other Gent 
man, who. took a larger Compaſs in reaching 
the. Affections by the way of the Underſtanl. 

ng: Indeed we were more ſtruck: and mori 

the Force and Vehemenee of the forme, 
but we were more charm'd, more ſoften d ani 
melted, by all the Graces and all the Swe 
neſs of the latter. But they were both abſc 
lutely accompliſh'd in the Charactes whid 
they choſe, and in the Eloquence — 

urſued; and their Printed Sermons are i 
the beſt Atteſtations of their Wortn 

A Preacher of ſo perfect a Character as the 

Two, whoſe chief Features I have here tract 

gut, is one of the greateſt Gifts of; God to hi 

Church, as a means of ſanctifying whole Pre 

yinces and Kingdoms, by reſtraining the Pub 

lick'Licentioufneſs, and Reforming the Mai 

ders of the People. This is that Holy 84 

ſp ken of in Scripture, wlich by, the Care 

Divine Providence prevails; againſt. all t 

Corruptions of the World. And 1 believe ther 
E 
eribe the preſent Scarcity of good Preachen 
I mean car neglect of * · 8 Godin 

_ thoſe Graces which we cannot beg with tx 
much Zeal and ee. Let us therefor 
not ceaſe to weep: before his Holy Altar; at 
let os with a lively Faich, with ardent Von 

and with conſtant Perſeverance, humbly oi 

to Him chat: Prayer which our Lord enjoy 

= his Apoſtles, and in their Perſons , for en 

Luke 10. preſrrib d to his Church: The Harveſt: tral 

great, but the Lahourers are ſew: Prey ye tber 

the' Lord of the Harveſt ,i that be ould ſend fe 

Labgexrers into bis Harveſt. | T9 Sf on; 704 
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< HE Artift would not take pains to 
97 A if none beſides 
imſelf were Quick-ſighted enough 
to N N 
ow neg 5 e Criticks 
ad not 2 ar Eye over their MAcarriages, 
et it often happens, chat this Eye is ſo di- 
ſorted by Envy or Ill-nature, that it ſees no- 
ing Aright. Some Criticks are like Waſps, 
hat rather annoy the Bees, than terriſie the 
Drones. = 
For this fort of Learning, our Neighbour 
ations have got far the Start of us; in the 
alt Century „ V ſwarmd wich Criticks , 
here amongſt many of leſs note, Caftelverro - 
ppoled all comers; and the famous Academy 
« Cruſea , Was ohm ways Impeaching ſome or 
ther the beſt i way ge 5 pain, in thoſe 
lays, bred great Wits, but, I king wag never 
0 Crowded, that they needed to fall out and 


Ivarrel amongft themſelves. But from Italy, 
rance took the Cudgels; and though ſome li 2 
rokes paſſed in the days of Marot, Baif, Le. 
et they fell not to it in earneſt, nor was 


. any 


476 


| Royal Academy was founded, and Cardinal Rid. 


ways fairly with the Philoſophers, miſ-recitin 


'of Critick. 
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any. Noble Conteſt among them, till the 
lies encouraged and rallied all che ſcattered 
Wits under his Banner. Then Malberb n- 
form'd their ancient +licentious Poerry; and 
Corneille's Cid rais'd ma Factions among] 
them, Ar this time with us many great Wit 
flouriſhed; but Ben. Fobnſon , I ehink, had al 
the Critical Learning to himſelf; and till a 
late years, England was as free from Critick, 
As Sink Bog 2 Ew 40 ve ns Br 

ut an 

But _ this pris letze be, ue RAS 
nary: Talent it requires, is uſurped by the mol} 
Ignorant: And they ae 15 24 7 4 equainted 
Withthe Game, are apteſt to ark at ęve thing 
that comes in their way. Our Fortune u , 
Foil, on whom our Author makes theſe Re 
A r to this great Work better accon 
Fats He who CErititis'd on | the ancien 

d his contemporary Philoſophers ;* on 7 

gorgs, Democritus „ - Eanpedoc docks, Herach tus, L 
e 5 Parmenides, 5  Xemophaitts, - Alf 
Anaxagoras , Protagoras S olon, A 
ximanar,, An Len > who 
* cenfurd A Ee en a 
Minos Jen 15 See, yppodamus, Phalus 
and all 2 lk un, Him * *ris he, | 
ſay, that undertakes this Province, to pab1 
udgment on the Pets, and their Works; ad ; and 

eral firſt ou with the nane 


Ic is indeed ſuſpected that he dealt not i 


| Jomerimes, and Miſ-interpreting their Opin 
But I find him not 'Tax'd of that Inp 
ice to the, Poers, in whoſe Fayqur , 51 


Angenidus, that to "9 — N of - 
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wn Profeſſion, he declares That Tragedy more 
mduces to the Iuſtrudt iam of Mankind, than cuen 
Philoſophy it ſelf. And however cryed down 
n che Schools, and vilified by ſome modern 
Philoſophers; ſince Men have had a Taſte for 
wd Senſe, and could diſcern the Beauties of, 
orre& Writing, he is prefer d in the politeſt 
Courts of Rarmpe, and by the Poets held in great 
eneration . Not that theſe can ſervilely yield to 
die Authority, who, of all Men living, affect 
Liberty,: The. Truth is, what Ariſtotle writes 
u this Subject, are not the dictates of his 
un magiſtesial Will, or dry Deductions of 
i — — But the Poets were his Ma- 
ers, and what was their Practice, he redu- 

d to Principles Nor would the modern Po- 

fs blindly Reſign! to this Practice of the An- 

iente, werd not the Reaſons convincing and 

dear as an / Demonſtration in Mathematics. 

Tis only needful that we underſtand them, 

lot our Conſent" to the Truth of them. The 
rabians, tis Confeſs d, who glory in their 

Poets and Postry, more than all the World 
belides ; and who, I ſuppoſe, firſt brought the 

art. of Rhimiag into Europe, obſerve but little 

heſe Laws of Arxiſtotle: yet Avuerois rather On Arif. 
Chooſes to blame the Practice of his Coun- de Net. 
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" ty men as vicious, than to allow any. Impu- 
ion on the Doctrine of this - Philoſopher as 


Imferfe&.., Faney with them is Predominant, 
s Wild, Vaſt and Unbridled, ore which their 
udgmeũt bas little Cotamand or Authority: 
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fence their Conceptions are Monſtrous, and 
15 have nothing of exactneſs, nothing of Reſem- 
1 dance or Proportion. 
x The Author of theſe RefleQivns is as well 
own amongſt the Criticks, as Ariſtrle to the 
bert: never Man gave his Judgment fo 

E - generally 


2 4 1 
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generally, and never was Judgment more fre: 
and impartial. He might be — an Enemy 
to the Spaniards, were he not as ſharp on the 
Laliant; and he might be fuſpeRed to en _ 
| the Iralians, were he not as ſevere on hy 
own-Countrymen. Theſe Nations make it 2 
Problem, whether a Dutchman. or German may. 
be a Wit or no; and our Author finds none 
worthy of his Desſure amongſt them, er. 
cope Ha, and Ger Amongſt us he give 
Buchanan à particulat Character; But for Tun 
as Writ in the Engliſh Ton We. „ he has not; 
Ae a „ underſtood the La if 
paſs 2 Judgment on thets; only it 
general he Confeſſes, d that we have a Geain 
for Tragedy above all other People; one res: 
ſon ets gives we cannot allow off vix. Th 
Diſpoſition of our Nation, which, he faith, is deligh- 
ted With cruel Things. Tis ordinary *ro Jul 5 
of — and . — 


cheir publick Diverſions; and Travellers, * 
may conclude u 


* left minded Feople in ch 
In — Ms chis Author ſays of us, 7h 

we are Men in an Toend Awided from t the ref he 
| Warld, and that we love Blood in our Sports. 

perhaps, i it may be true, that on our . 
more Murders than on all the Theatres in Ea 
rope. And they who have not time to learn out 
Language, or be acquainted with our Conver- 
ſation, may there in three hours time behold 
fo much Blood ſhed as may affright chem from 
the Inhoſpitable ſhore, as from the Cyclops 
Den. Let our T raged -makers conſider this, 
and examine whether it be the Diſpoſition of 
the People, e Fam 
— 8 on the beſt d Nation unde 
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His other Reaſon is our Language, which 
e ſays, * Pe or great Expreſſions. The 
5raniſh is big and faſtuous, proper only for 
dee and compard with other Lan- 
mages, is like the Kettle-drum to Muſic. ' 
"The Tralian 1s fitteſt for Burleſque, and better 
xecomes. the mouth of Perrolinand Arloquin in 
we Forces, than any Heroick Character. The 
zetual Termination in Vowels is Childiſh, 
i dchemſetves confeſs,rather ſweet than grave. 
TheFrench wants ſinews for great and hero- 
Subjects, and even in Love-matters, 
heir own Confeſſion is a very Infant; the Ba- — 
call it che Kitcbin- , ir being ſo 1 
opious and Flowing on thoſe Occations. Iſaeritie 
he German ſtill continues Rude and Unpo- : 
int, not yet filled and civiliz d by the Com- 
nerce and Intermixture with Strangers to 
0 Le det and nnn which the 
ir may boaſt of. 
yllable Rhimes force <a daes and 
| Gy = the Stanze in Heroicks; which be- 
0 y other Diſadvantages, renders the 
. es for T7 5 \ 
now only uſe the long Alexan- 
, and would make up in length what they 
rant in Strength and Subſtance; yet are they 
00 faint and languiſhing, and attain not that 
weroſty which the dignity of Heroick Verſe re- 
ures, and which is ordinary in an Engliſh Verſe 
i ten Syllables. But I ſhall not — examine 
be Weight, / che Fulneſs , the Vigor, Force, 
avity, and the Fitneſs of the Engliſh for 
eroick Poeſie, above all other Languages; 


is, Ne World e Ain theſe matters learned — 
of A e in a particular Treariſ bam. 
a that 


Put from our Language proceed wo 
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ould then allow that he had excell'd their 
vine Arioſto. And it was the Vice of thoſe times 
o affect Superſtitiouſly the Allegory; and no- 
king would then be currant without a My- 
ical meaning. We muſt blame the Lralians 
or Debauching great Spencers Judgment; 
nd they caſt him on the unlucky Choice of 
he Stanza, Which in no wiſe is proper for our 
LANguage. B 2 „ Eh 
'Tt e err for Epick Poſie, is Sir William 
Y.venan}: his Wit is well known; and in the 
refaceto his Gon dibert, appear ſome ſtrokes of 
extraordinary Judgment. He is for unbea- 
n Tracks, and new ways of thinking ; but cer- 
vinly in his unmry d Seas he is no great diſ- 
WWW . RL, C483 

ne deſign of the Epick Pers before: him 
has to adorn their own Country, there find- 
xample (as they thought) would have great - Znea: & 
l Influence and Power over Poſterity ; but fire, 
his Poet ſteers a different Courſe, his Heroes 2 fr.. 
re all Foreigners: He cultivates a Country 
hat is nothing Akin to him, tis Lombardy 
hat reaps the honour of all. 
Other Poets choſe ſome Action or Heroe ſo 
luſtrious, that the name of the Poem pre- 
dared the Reader, and made way for its Re- 
eption; but in this Poem none can Divine 
what great Action he intended to Celebrate; 
or is the Reader obliged to know whether 
he Hero ee Cbri —— Nor do 7.5 firſt 
ines give any light or ect into his De- 
fn, Methink?, e n Nan could 
ot diſpenſe with an Iwvocatiosn , he need- 
d not to have ſcrupled at the Propoſition: Net 
e rather chooſes to enter in at the top of an 
ouſe, becauſe the Mortals of meas and jo 
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fed Minds go in at the Door. And I belien 
| the Reader is not well pleas'd to find his Poe 
1 begin with che Praiſes of Aribert, when th 
| | Title had promiſed a Gondibert. "But befor 
| he falls . any other Buſineſs, he preſeny 
che Reader with a Deſcrpition of each ch particy 
lar Heroe, not truſting their Action. to {pea 
for them, as former Poets had dom 
Their Practice was Fine and Artificial; 
his (he tell us) is a new Way. Many of ty 
Character have but little of the Heroick i 
them; Dalga is a Jilt, proper only for Coms 
dy; Birtha for a Paſtoral; and Afragon, in th 
manner here deſcribed,yieldsno very great Or. 
nament to an Heroick Poem; nor are his Batch 
leſs liable to Cenſure, than thoſe of Homer. 
He dares not, as other Hzeroick Ports, heigh 
— — be e 
| d, for fear o ing a IN 
1 rn ORs 49 


ME Threads by Patient Parcz flow fps. | 
And for being Dead, his Phraſe is hs | 


t # Heaven call 4 bim, where raf he mb 
Star. 3 | | 


L, 


And the- Emerald he gives to Births, has 
| ſtronger Tang of the old Woman, andiz 
ter I babilit than all the Enchantmeal 
Taſſa. A juſt Medium reconciles the, farthel 
Extremes, and due Preparation ma gi 
Credit to the moſt unlikely Fiction. 
rino, Adonis is preſented with a Diamond Ri 
where indeed, the Stone is much-what of i 
ſame Nature: But this Preſent is made 
Venus: and from a Goddeſs could not be exp 
fed a Gift of * e 
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Although a Poet is oblig'd to know all Arts 
xd Sciences, yet he ought diſcreetly to ma- 
ze this Knowledge. He muſt have Judg- 
gent to ſelect what is noble or beautiful, and 
coper for his Occaſion. He muſt by a parti- 
ular Chymiſtry extract the Eſſence of things, 
nithout Sofling _ — —— — Groſs and 

rumpery. But ſome Poets labour to ˖ 

H wich that wretched Affectation "ny 
tte on the very Terms and Jargon; expo- : 
ng themſelves rather to be Liught at by the | 
pprentices , than to be Admir'd by Philoſo- 
ers: But whether 4 Avenant be one of thoſe, 
leave others to examine. 
The ſort of Verſe he makes choice of, might, 
ſuppoſe', contribute much to the vitiating of 
Stile; for thereby he obliges himſelf to 
etch every Period to the end of four Lines. 
hus the Senſe is broken perpetually with Pa- 
wheſes, the Words jumbl'd in Confuſion, and 
Darkneſs ſpread over all; that the Senſe is 
ther not difcern'd, or found not ſufficient for” 
ie EVER, which is ſprinkl'd on the whole 

(11717. ; 
E che Italia» and Spaniſh , where all the 
lines are diſſyllable, and the Percuſſion ſtron- 
r, this kind of Verſe may be neceſſary; and 
t to temper that grave March, they repeat 
:fame Rhime over again, and then they cloſe 
e Stanza with 2 Couplet further to ſweeten 
Severity. But in French and Engliſh, where 7 
e Rhime generally with only one Syllable, 
e Stanza is not allow'd, much leſs the Alter- 
te Rhime in long Verſe; for the Sound of 

> Monoſyllable Rhime is either loſt ere we 
me to its Correſpondent, or we are in pain 

ths fo long Expectation and Suſpenſe. 
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118 _ ThePREEACE Volt: 
This Alternate Rhime, and the, down righ 
Morality throughout whole, Canto's togethe bes 
ſhew him better acquainted with the arma each 
of Pybrach, which he ſpeaks of, than With aſh; 
true Models of Epick Poeſie. * 


P * 


Alfter all, he is ſaid to have a particuly 


Talent for the Manners; his Thoughts 2 | 
great, and. there appears ſomething roughly N 1 
le throughout this Fragment; which, had ns al 
been pleas d to finiſh it, would, doubtleſs, mn 
2 been left fo open to the Attack of G 
eee K I 225541195590 
A more happy Genizs for Heroick Poeſie, x; y.C 
pears in Cowley. He underſtood the Purity, M eed 
Perſpicuity, the Majeſty of Stile, and the V ; 1 
of Numbers. He could diſcern what was bent is or 
tiful and pleaſant in Nature, and could H 1-6 
preſs; his Thoughts without the leaſt difficuln 
or conſtraint. He underſtood. to diſpoſe oem 
the Matters, and to manage his Digreſſou ¶artici 
In ſhort, he underſtood Hamer and Virgil, all: 
as prudently made his Advantage of them. 
-  - Yet as it may be lamented, that he car 
not on the Work ſo far as he deſign d, ſo leave 
might be wiſh'd that he had. lived to Reife nei 
what he did leave us; I think the Troubles inir 
David is neither Title nor Matter proper u w 
an Heroick Poem; ſeeing it is rather the M his il 
ons than his Sufferings, that make an He 
Nor can it be defended, by Hamers On Dig 
ſince Uhſſs's Sufferings conclude with ane he Poe 
and perfect Action. 

After all the heavy Cenſures that joy Pon 
from all Criticks have fallen on Lacan, 108.) 
little wonder that this Author ſhould: cu 
Hiſftory for the Subject of his Poem, and 2 Aions 
ſtory where he is ſo ſtrictly ty d up tothe I erefor 
Ariſtorls tells us, That Poetry is * front 

S, | 2 xc Cn 
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ir ccellert , and more P biloſophical than Hiſtory, and 
joes not inform us what has been done, but 
aches what may, and what ought to be done. 
1. fince. many particulars in Sacred Story 
re neither Heroick, nor indeed conſiſtent with 
e common Principles of Morality, but of a 
angular, extraordinary, and unaccountable 
diſpenſation ;; and fince in the principal Acti- 
ns All is carried on by Machine, how can theſe 
xamples be propos'd for great Perſons to imi- 
te? or what Foundations for their Hopes in 
mpoſibilities ? Poetry has no Life, nor can have 
ny. Operation without probability: It may in- 
leed amuſe the People, but moves not the 
iſe, for whom alone (according to Pythagoras) As 
een, - -- | „ eukralg, 
Inſtead of one Illaſtrious and Fae Action, &. Stod. 
yhieh properly is the Subject of an Epicł 
oem, Cowley propoſes to adorn ſome ſeveral 
articulars of David's Life; and theſe particu- 
ars have no neceſſary Relation to the end, 
zor in any wiſe lead to the great Revolution: 
David is made King, but this is the Work of 
eaven, not any Atchievement of his own. 
e neither did, nor ought to lift a Finger for 
ning the Crown: He is among the Amale- 
tes whilſt his Work is done without him. 
This ill Choice of a Subject forces the Poet 
how excellent otherwiſe ſoever) perpetually 
n Digreſſions; and David is the leaſt part of 
ome, perhaps, may object, That be begins not 
1 Poem 2555 15 7 2 Addreſs as het be 
fred. Homer would make us believe the draw- 
bg of Achilles, adorn'd with all his glorious 
tions, a Deſign too vaſt and impoſſible; and 
derefore only propoſes his Reſentment of the 
ont given him by Agamemnon; as if any 
| 8 one 
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tion, he is the Be## Poet, and is the Bet Rig 
Now all the Author could do afterwards, j onfeſ: 


conceive of his Heroe the ſame Idea at the end 


one particular of his Life were ſufficient u |M-gu! 
employ the greateſt Humane Wit, with all i {WO\e1g! 
Muſes and Divine Aſſiſtance. Achilles could og 
be Angry, but Heaven and Earth are engaged 
and oſt Matter given for an Heroick Poen, 

Thus whilſt he propoſes but one Paſſage , Ns 
conceive 2 greater Idea of the reſt than any ni: 
Words could expreſs ; and whilſt he promiſy {ſpire 
fo little, his Performances are the more adm he far 
rable and ſurprizing. But in the Davides wit** 
have all the Heroe at the firſt: In the Propoj. ener 


only to make good his Word, and make uit, 


of the Poem, which was given us in the be 
inning ; whereas Homer calls the Man he de 
igns to celebrate barely Achilles, Son of Pe 


" and recording his Actions, leaves others wii Fr: 


em, but employs the Meaſures alſo. 


conclude from them what a Great Captains | 
Prince, and Heroe, this Achilles was. ore n 
Taſſo left the Epiſode of Sophonia out of li 
Poem, becauſe it was Troppo Lyrico. . | wk 
Let Mr. Cowley is not content to mix Mp"* in 
ters that are purely Lyrical in this Heroick ed 


_ Yet, norwichſtanding what has been fi Po 
we cannot now approve the reaſon (ui ©! 
Sir Philip Si ves) why Poets are le Fine 
eſteem d in E than in the other F amo Lan 
Nations, to be want of Merit: nor be of th erform 
Opinion, who ſay, that Vn and Wine are nme. 
of the Growth of our Country. Valour the : 
allow us; but what we Fa in by our Arms, Mage 
loſe by the Weakneſs of bur Heads: Our gon, y 
Ale, and Engliſh Beef, they f: Y may make 0 
e 


Soldiers, but are no very Friends to tis 
tulation, Were it proper here to handle W 


4 
here 
Argi 
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Argument, and to make Compariſons with our 
Neighbours, it might eaſily by our Poetry be 
vine d, that our Vit was never inferior to 
heirs, though, perhaps our Honefty made us 
orſe Politicians. Wit and Valour have al- 
ays gone together, and Poetry been the Com- 
panion of Camps. The Heroe and Poet were 
nſpired with the ſame Enthuſiaſm, acted with 
he ſame Heat, and both were Crown'd with 
he fame Laurel. Had our Tongue been as 
generally known, and thoſe who felt our 
3lows underſtood our Language, they would 
onfeſs, that our Poets had likewiſe done their 
art , and that our Pens had been as ſucceſsful 
s our Swords. And certainly, if Sir Philip 
idney had ſeen the Poets who ſucceeded him, 
e would not have judg'd the Exgliſh leſs de- 
eving than their Neighbours. In the Davi- 
s Fragment (and imperfect as it is) there 
ines ſomething of a more fine, more free, 
ore new, and more noble Air, than appears 
the Hieruſalem of Tafſo, Which for all his 
re, is ſcarce perfectly purg d from Pedantry. 
ut in the Lyrick Way however, Cowley far ex- 
eds Ni: aac the reſt of the Italians : 
ough Lyrick Poeſie is their principal Glory, 


before him, to enrich Modern Poeſie with 
> Pindarick Strains. Many the greateſt Wits 


erſormance anſwer d not Expectation; our 


ces: And though, perhaps, want of En- 
uragement has hinder'd our Labours in the 
peck, yet for the Drama, the World has no- 


this Importance is not the Work of a Pre- 
&; I ſhall only here, on the behalf of our 
* _ Engliſh 


rngments are more worth than their finiſh'd. 


| g to be compared with us. But a Debate 
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nd Pope Urban VIII. had the Honour, a lit- 


Frexce have attempted the Epick, but theit 
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poſed to ſleep with their Eyes open. N 
/ 2 , 4 \ , Jqrd 


Engliſh Poetry, give one ſingle. Inſtance , and 
leave the Reader to judge of Hercules by his 
Foot. 


Amongſt the Common Places (by which Sc. - 
liger, and before him Macrobius, Agellius, and (an 
the other Criticks have compared the Poet, WW ma 
and examin d their Forth) none has been more Ml had 
generally, and more happily handled, and in we! 
none have the nobleſt Wits, both, Ancient and an 
Modern, more contended with each other for WM in t 
Victory, than in the Deſcription. f the Night. roic 
Yer in this the Exgliſh has the Advantage, ani Ml ire 


has even out-done them where they have out Vg. 


done themſelves. The fir/# I meet with, who Wl Gree 
had the Lucky Hit, is Apollonias in his Argon Wl betts 
No E U 5 3 2 7 * 1 *.\ ” Nox 
| l lay & 6 xVegas, oidl Wi mvlo 
Nai Tai as tank 76 x, £5tE%s del ? ** 
” Edeator 04 vnd v, ü Te nai Tis dd K 
Ho x} auvaaugss tare, Nai vu maider Cum 
Mutes 7 ver Ai, ajpi abu ) ö ue. Luec 
Ou zurar VAgxa tr dre H, & d na- Rura 
"Hers, * ot hei toe vegrlas. 


* 


A wa) d widely 63 yrureess Age uni. 
Here we have variety of Matter, yet rathet 
any than choice Thoughts, He gives us tt 
Face of things both by Land and Sea, Ci) 
and Countty, the Mariner, the Traveller, tix 
Door-keeper, the Miſtriſs of the Family, he 
Child and Dog; but loſes himſelf amongſt bs 
Particulars, and ſeems to forget for what 0: 
caſion he mentions them. He would fay, thi 
all the World is faſt aſleep, but only Ad 
and then his Mariners, who are gazing fro 
their Ships on Helice and Orion, can ſerve bil 
Hetle for his purpoſe ; unleſs they may be fif 
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dares he ſay, that the Traveller and Porter are 
yet taking a Nap, but only that they have a 
good mind to t. And after all, we find none 
but the good Woman, who had loſt her Child 
(and ſhe indeed is faſt) aſleep, unleſs the Dogs 
may likewiſe be ſuppoſed ſo, becauſe they 
had left off barking. And theſe, methinks, 
were ſcarce worthy to be taken notice of in 
an Heroic Poem, except we may believe that 
in the Old Time, or that in Greek they bark He- 
roically. Scaliger, as his manner is, to prefer 
Virgil, calls this Deſcription mean and vulgar. 
Virgil well ſaw the Levity and Trifling of the 
Greeks, and from him we may expect ſomething 
better digeſted. jet! [ 


Nox erat, & placidum carpebant feſſa ſoporem 
Corpora per terras, yluæque & ſæva quierant 
e/£quora, cum medio voluuntur ſydera lapſu: 

Cum tacet omni ager, pecudes pictæque volucres © 
Lueque lacws late liquidos, quæque aſpera dumis 
Rura tenont, ſomno poſitæ ſub nocte ſil ent: 
Lenibant cura, & corda oblita laborum. | 


(En. I. 4.] 


Againſt this may be objected, That Sleep 
being of ſuch a ſoft and gentle Nature, thar 
ts ſaid to ſteal upon our Senſes, the Word 
carpebant ] ſuits but ill with it; this Word 
leeming to imply a force, and might rather 
xpreſs the Violence of Robbers, than the Sly- 
ſels of a Thief. Nor can it be pretended that 
ſoor] ſignifies a kind of violent and ſnoring 
deep, for here we have it placidum ſoporem. 
ſtead of Foods and Seas , Taſſ rather chuſes 
0 joyn Winds and Seas, as of a nearer Relati- 
n, and going more naturally together; the 
mmentators being certainly miſtaken, who 
os 2 Would 


124 


to, and might con Wild Ducks, and 


- over-fortunate; he is eafy and ſmooth , but 
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would have a Metenymy in this place. The 
third Verſe I can ſcarce believe Legitimate: 
the Words ſpeak nothing but Motion, and the 
Numbers are ſo ratling, that nothing can be 
more repugnant to the general Repoſe and Si. 
lence which the Poet deſcribes: Or, if any 
Copies might favour the Conjecture, I ſhould 
rather read 


—C medio librantur ſydera curſu. 


For, nothing can be more Poetical, than 
to ſuppoſe the Stars reſt (as it were-pois'd) in 
their Meridian; and this would not only ex 
preſs it to be Midnight, but heighten the 
Poet's Deſign, which by the common reading 
is abſolutely deſtroy d. The fifth Line feems 
to bear a doubtful Face, and looks not un. 
like ſomething of Equivocation: an ordinary 
Grammarian would ſeek no further than the 
Antecedent | volucres] to refer theſe Relative 


Woodcocks, what the Poet intended for 5 
in the Sea, and the Wild Beaſts of the Foreſt. 
Beſides this, I find none amongſt the Latin 
that deſerve to be. brought into. Compariſon. 
In the Italier, Arioffo (whoſe every Deſcript 
on is ſaid to be a Mafter-Piece) in this is not 


produces nothing of his own Invention. Ht 
only enlarges on a Thought of Virgils, whit 
yet he leaves without that Turm which might 
— it Perfection. What I think is more com 
33 erable, is this of Taſſo. | 8 


Era ls notte all hor, el alto ruſs 
| Han onde, e i venti, e parea mwto-il, monde: 


6 
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Gli animai laſſi, e quei, che I may ondoſo, 
O de liquidi laghi alberga il fondo, 
E chi fi piace in tana, o in man dra aſcoſo 
Ei pinti angelli ne] oblio profondo, 18 
Sotto il filtntio de ſecreti Horrori, 
Sopian gli aſfanni, e raddoltiand 3 cori. 


Taſp, when he reform'd his Poem, could N 

mend nothing in this Deſcription, but repeats 
it entire in his Heruſalem Liberata, without any 
Alteration. Tis well nigh ord for Word ta- 
ken out of Vigil, and (to give it its due) is a 
moſt excellent Tranſlation. He moſt judici- 
ouſly leaves out that Hemeſticłk, volvuntur jt 

rom 


« W's /apſu, the place whereof is (perhaps 

1s WR Statins) 2 8 with parea muto il mondo. Yet Achillei- 
Won the other hand here ſeems to be ſome fu- dos, l. 1. 
n- Ml perfluity of Fiſh ; hoſe in the Sea, and thoſe at — * 
(ebe Bottom of the Lakes, are more by half than tur orbem. 


Vigil, or, perhaps, than Taſſo had occaſion for 
ve in this place. ela” 

nd But that we may have ſomething new from 
Fi Wi the 1:2/;ans on this Subject, Marino has taken 


ſt, {care in his Adonis, Canto 13. S 


Notte era, allhor che dal diurno | 20to , 7 . | 
Ha requie ogni penſier, tregna ogni duolo, 

Lende giacean, recent Zefiro, e Noto, . 

E cedeva il quadrante a borivolo, 


He Sopra 7 buom la fatica, il peſce il nuoto, / 
hich BY L fe I Corſo, « Þ augelletto i volo. Ta 
ve ll A pectando il tornar del nove lume 
co Tra algbe, o ira rami, o ſu le piume. 


In theſe we have more of the Fancy, than 
of the Judgment; variety of Matter, rather 
han exquiſite Senſe, Marino is perfectly him- 
El! throughout; the Thoughts Diurnal Motion, 
1 W 


8 


0 


— * a 
7 % 
1 

4 * 


Expreſſion; nor will it ſatisfy, that he makes 
Zephyrus and the South-wind ſilent ; if he parti- 
cularize theſe , he ſhould alſo. name the reſt, 
otherwiſe the Eaſt- wind and Boreas have leave 


to bluſter. But, above all, he tells us, That 


the Clecks have got the better of the Sun-Dial. 


A Thought purely New, and ſtrangely Hero. 
ick: What could come more ſudden or ſurpri 


 zing? In the latter part of the Stanz a we have 


. — Strokes of Ariaſto, but far more Lame and 
m 


ect than the Original. Neither ought 
he in this place to ſpeak of any expecting the 
return of the Light, omnie nocta erant. 


But I haſten to the French, amongſt whom 


none more Eminent than Cbapelain, nor wa 
ever a Pocm of greater Expectation. His De- 
ſcription is thus; „ 


Cependant la nuit vole, & ſous fon aille obſcur 
Invite a ſommeiller I agiſſante Nature. 
Dans les pla ins des airs tient les vents en repoſe, 
Et ſur les champs ſales fait repoſer les flots, 
A tout ce qui ſe meut, a tout ce qui reſpire 
Dans les pres, dans les hom le repos elle inſpire, 
Elle ſuſpend par tout les travaux & les bruits, 
Et par tout dans les cæurs aſſoupit les ennus. 
Charles ſeul eſveille- 


This Deſcription is perfect French. There 
is ſcarce any coming at a little Senſe, tis ſo 


encompaſs d about with Words. What 71 


or Taſſo would have diſpatched in half a Verte, 
here fills out the Meaſures of two whole All. 
andrins. „ 5 

Some Caviller would object, That ſince 
the Night flies, there is little Sleep to be got 
under her Wing, unleſs for ſuch as can FO 
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I fear, will ſcarce paſs for a very Pathetical 
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in their Steep: And that the Night might have 
ſpared this I virarion, ſeeing thoſe ſhe invites 
are aſleep already: Charles alone is awake, and 
for that reaſon, was the only thing fit to be 
invited; and doubtleſs the Night was as free of 
her Invitation to him , as to any others, 'twas 
his fault that he had no Stomach to it. And 
here is much Power given to the Night, which 
ſhe has no Claim or Title to; tis not the 
Night that makes the Vaves and Winds, and all 
the things that move and breath in Meads and 
Woods to repoſe. She only invites them to fleep, 
and it is Sleep that makes them reſt. In the 
ſpace of four Lines we meet with-repos, repoſe er, 
m epos, which argue the Language very barren, 
vs {WM or elſe the Poet extreamly negligent, and a 
e- lover of Repoſe. He tells us, That the Night 
„ſires Repoſe. But certainly Motion is a more 
likely thing to be inſpired, than Reſt, as more 
re properly the effect of Breath. bar 
But without examining this further, let us 
„ ny if L- Moyn, (whom our Critick prefers 
before all others of the French Epick Poets) be 
more fortunate, 


Cependant Ie ſoleil ſe couche dans ſon lit, 

Que luymeſme de pourpre & de laque embellit : 

Et la nuit qui ſurvient auſſi triſte que ſombre, 

De toute les couleurs ne fuit que une grand ombre; 


her Aveque le ſommeil le filence Ia ſuit, 

is ſo i L un amy du 7 PF autre ennemy du bruit: 
45 Er quoique ſous leur pas la tempeſte ſe taiſe, 

« ll Lu0ique le went s endorme & que I onde s appaiſe. 
Ales webs 


USt. Louys.] 


ſine Here again are Words in abundance. He 
: ga cannot tell us that tis Midnight, till he firſt 
grove informed us that the Sun gone to Bed, to 
4 3 


„ 2 fing 
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a fine Bed of bs own Trimming; and this is 
Matter enough for the firſt two Verſes. Then 
we are told, that the Night ef all Colours make 
but one great Shade; and this ſuffices. for-the fe. 
cond Couplet. Auſſi triſte que ſombre, is an Ex- 
preſſion the French are ſo delighted with, they 
can ſcarce name any thing of Night without 
— ne third Cauplet is much. what as in a Bill 
of Fare: „ 10 racy on fl £0] 


Item Beef and Muſtard l. 

That Friend o th Stomach, this a Foe to th Noſe, 
The ſecond Line in both being alike imperti- 
NEAT; ILY £9 hu ty} 015 SUNEL 0087! 
Any further Reflections, or mere Examples, 
would be ſuperfluous. What has been noted, 
rather concerns the Niceties of Poetry, than 
any the little trifles of Grammar. We haue 
ſeen what the nobleſt Wits, bath. Ancient and 
Modern, have done in other Languages, and 
obſerv'd, that in their very Maſter-pieces they 
ſometimes Trip, or are however liable to 
Cavils. It now remains, that our Engliſo be 
expos d to the like Impartial Cenſure. 


All things are buſh'd,, as Natures ſelf lay dead, 
Te Mountains ſeem to nod their drowſy Head, 
be little Birds in Dreams theit Songs repeat, 
And ſleeping Flowers beneath the Night-dew ſweat, 
Eva Luſt and Envy ſleep. 
AY [In the Conqueſt of Mexico 


— 


, 
. 


In this Deſcription, four Lines yield greater 
variety of Matter, and more choice Thoughts 
than twice the number of any other. Lan- 
guage. Here is ſomething more fortunate that 
the boldeſt Fancy has yet reached, and eu 
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ang more juſt, than the fevereſt Reafon has 

obſery'd. Here are the Flights of Statins 

and Marino temper'd with a more difcerning 
udgment, and the Fudg ment of Virgil and Taſſo 
animated with a more /prightly Wit. Nothing 
has been ſaid fo expreſſive, and fo home in any 
other Language as the firft Verſe in this De- 
ſeription. The ſecond is Statius improv'd, 


Et ſimulant feſſos curvata cacumina ſomnos, 


daith Stari, Where Simulant is a bold Word 
n compariſon of our Engliſh Word Seem, be- 
ng of an active Signification; and Cacumina 
my as well be taken for the tops of Trees, as 
he tops of Mountains, which doubtful mean- 
g does not ſo well content the Reader, as 
In the third Verſe, tis not ſaid that the 
dirds ſteep, but what is more new, and more b 
Poetical,, their Sleep is imply d, by their 
Dreams. Somewhat like to the Fourth we 
ure in ,,, ee ee 4 


| 41119 IX lanpwuidetts i for! 
Giaceano à Fherba genitrice in ſem. 
„nes [ Adonis, Canto 20.] 


—_ 


Which is a pretty Image, but has not fo 
ear a Reſemblance with Truth, nor can ſo 
enerally be apply'd to all Flowers. Our Au- 
or here dares not ſay directly that the Flow- 
s ſleep, which might ſound a little harſh, 
ut ſlurs it over in the Participle, as taken for 
ranted, and affirms only, that they Swear, 
hich the Night-dew makes very eaſie. Do 
In the laſt Half-verſe we may ſee how far 
ur Author has out- done Appollonins, "0 by 
ucl 
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ſuch ſtrange thing in the ſorrowful Woman, 
when ſhe had ſpent her Tears for Sleep t 
cloſe her Eyes: But here we have the mo 
raging. and watchful Paſſions Luft and Eny 
And theſe too inſtead of the luſtful and the 
eavious, for the greater force and Emphaſis, i 
the Abſtract. - $5 8 EP * 

Some may object, That the third Verk 
does contradict the firff. How can all thin 
be buſh d, if Birds in Dreams repeat their. Song 
Is not this like the Indiſcretion of Mana, 
who ſays, That the Winds, and all things are buſy, 
and the Seas ſo faſt aſleep, that they ſnore ? ¶ Car. 


ol 


| | 


to. 20. ] eee eee. Hager, 
It may be anſwered, That in this Place ui lode 
not the Poet that ſpealis, but another Perſa be 4 


and that the Poet here truly repreſents ti 
Nature of Man, whoſe firſt thoughts brei 
out in bold and more general Terms, whid 
by the ſecond Thoughts are more Correct ail 
Limited. As if one ſhould ſay, all thing 
are ſilent, or aſleep; however, if there is an 
noiſe, tis ſtill but the effect of Sleep, as th 
Dreams of Birds, &c. This Comparila 


might be much further improved to our Ad 5 
vantage, and more obſervations made, wh in 7. 
are bit ko che Reader's Ingenuity. it of 


” 


* 
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the. Wits, that I make theſe Reflections pul- 
. | lick; I am not ſo vain to think them neceſ- 
ſary, nor yet humble enough to believe them 
lager her unprofitable. This Treatiſe is »o new 


i lodel of Poeſie; for that of Ariſtotle only is 
on; be Adbered to, as the exacteſt Rule for governing 
thee i. In effect, this Treatiſe of Poeſie, to 
e properly, is nothing elſe, but Nature put in 
nich bd, and good Senſe reduc d to Principles. 


lere is no arriving at Perfection but by theſe Rules, 


Ince it is not ſo much to Inſtruct, as to exerciſe 


und they certainly go aſtray that take a different 
nf curſe. 1//bat faults have not moſt of the Italian, 
t paniſh, and other Poets 12 through their 
rug ꝛorance of theſe Principles. And if a Poem 
4 ade by theſe Rules fails of Succeſs, the Fault lies 
/ 


t in the Art, but in the . 3 all who have 
fit of this Art, have followed no other Idea bus 
at of Ariſtotle. e 
Horace was the firſ® who propos d this great 
lodel ro the Romans. And by. this all the 
feat Men in the Court of Auguſtus form d their 
its, who apply'd themſelves to make Verſe. Petro- 
ls (whom wo Man of Modeſty dares Name, un- 
on the Account of thoſe Directions be gave for 
ting) amongſt the Ordures of bis Satyr, gives 
rtain Precepts for Poet that are admirable. 
is diſguſted with the Stile of Seneca and Lu- 
hy which ro in ſeem'd Hehl, and contrary 
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Advertiſement. Vol. Il 
to the Principles of Ariſtotle. *Tis at them be |. 
els with thoſe Glances, _ from him again 
the Poetaſters, and falſe Declamators. Nothi 
more Fudicious, was Writ in thoſe days, yet bimſif 
had not that ea ſie and natural Way, which he n. 
quires ſo much in others, He gives the beſt Rules 
the World againſt Affectation, which be never 6. 
ſerves himſelf. For be commends even to the Sim. 
licity of Stile, whereas his own is not alway 

atural. To ſay the Truth, what is good on thi 
Subjett, 5s all taken from Ariſtotle, ho is the u 
Scource whence good Senſe is fo be drawn, va 
one goes about to Write,  _ T. 
Ni have had mo Books of Poeſie till this li 
Age; ben that of Ariſtotle, with bis otber Mori, 
were "brought from Conſtantinople to Italy 
where immediately appear d a great number of Cons 
mentators, who writ upon this Book of Poeſee: 
The chief whereof were Victorius, Robortells 
Madius, 'who Literally enough Interpreted th 
Text of hi Philoſopher, without diving much im 
| bis meaning. Theſe were follow'd by Caſtelvetry, 
Piccolomini, Beni, Riccobon, Mayoragiw, 
Minturnus, Vida, Patricius, Andre Gil, 
Voſſtius, and many others. But Voſſius has C 
mented on him meerly as a Scholiaſt, Gili as 4A 
torician, Patricius as an Hiftorian, Vida as 4 F. 
er, who endeavours more to xd than to inſtrul; 
Minturnus as an Orator, Majoragius and Ri- 
cobon as Logicians, Beni as 4 Doctor who 6:16 
| ſound Judgment when the Honour of his Count!) j 
got concern d. For he compares Arioſto ith Ho 
mer, «nd Taſſo with Virgil, in a Treatiſe mi 
expreſiy on that Subject. Caſtelvetro and Picco 
lomini have acquitted tbemſelves as able Critich 
and much better than tbe reſt, Piccolom 
deals with Ariſtotle more fairly than 

ſtelvetro, who is naturally of a moroſe Mit; f 


” 
* 
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ut of a croſs Humour makes it always his Buſineſs 

contradict Ariſtotle, and for the moſt part con- 

unds the Text, inſtead of explaining it. -Notwith- 

anding all this, he is the moſt ſubtle of all the Com- 

entators , and the Man from whom moſt may be 

arned. 

In fine, Lope de Vega was the only Perſon that 

dertook, on the good fortune of hu old Reputation, 

 bazard a new method of Poeſie, which he calls 


Arte Nuevo, wholly different from this of Ari- 
ode, 7 juſtifie rhe Fabrick of his Comedies, 


ich the Wits of his Country inceſſantly criticix 4 
n; which Treatiſe ſucceeded ſo ill, that it was 
ot judg'd worthy of a place amongſt the reſt, in the 
alection of his Works, becauſe he follow'd not Ari- 
lotle; which I have preciſely done in theſe Refle- 
tions, where I bring only Examples to canfirm 
e Rules he gives as. And I take occaſion to tell 
phat we ought to judge of all thoſe who have writ in 
erſe for more than theſe two thouſand Years. I diſ- 


ſe with my ſelf for ſpeaking ofthoſe who are yet liv- 


tro, Ws jo Jam not in humour to mount the Stage, and 
iu ribute Laurels; I had rather rely on the Publick 
nh, th: Opinion we ought to have of their Merit. 


For the reſt, I chuſe rather to af ev way of Re- 
tions, to avoid all thoſe Words which are neceſ- 


„) for Connexion, in 4 cominu d Diſcourſe. And 
le theſe Reflections may, peradventure, be offen- 
Ri- 70 ſome Perſons of à different Genius, I exp 


om them to hear of my Miſtakes, that I may make 
* profit thereof. f _ 


Monſieur 
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REFLECTIONS 
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Ariſtotle's Treatiſe 


POESIE 


IN GENERAL 


— 


T 1 


ſo little known, that ſcarce ever is 
> made a true Judgment of it. Tis the 
alent of Wits only that are above the com- 
on Rank, to eſteem of it according to its 
erit :*and one cannot conſider, how Alexan- 
ler, 3 * Julims Ceſar, Auguſtus, and all the 
great 
here with, without conceiving a noble Idea 
f it. In effect, Poeſie, of all Arts, is the moſt 
ſerfect: for the Perfection of other Arts is 
ted, but this of Poeſie has no Bounds; 2 


3 


1 true value of Poetry is ordinarily 


en of Antiquity, have been affected 
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be excellent therein, one muſt know al 
things: But this Value will beſt appear, by 
giving a particular of the Qualities neceſſary 
or a Poet. EE 3 


I. 


He muſt have a genius Extraordinary, great 
natural Gifts; a Wit Juſt, Fruithful, Piercing, 
Solid, Univerſal; an Underſtanding clean and 
1 an Imagination neat and pleaſant; an 
elevation of Soul that depends not on Art nor 

Study, and which is purely a Gift of Heaven, 
and muſt be ſuſtain'd by a lively Sence and Vi. 
vacity; a great Judgment to conſider wiſely 
of things, and a Vivacity to expreſs them 
with that Grace and Abnndance which give 
them Beauty. But as Judgment without Wit 
is Cold and Heavy, ſo Wit without Judgment 
is Blind and Extravagant. Hence it is that 
Lucan often in his Pharſalia grows Flat for 
want of Wit. And Ovid in his Metamorphijs 
ſometimes loſes himſelf through his defect of 
Judgment. Arioffo has too much Flame: Dan 
has none at all. Boccaces Wit is juſt, but not 
copious: the Cavalier Marino is luxuriant, bu 
wants that juſtneſs; for in fine, to accon- 

pliſh a Poet, is required a Temperament d 
Wit and of Fancy, of Strength and Sweetneh, 
of Penetration and of Delicacy: And abort 

> all things, he muſt have a Soveraign Flo 

quence, and a profound Capacity. Thek | 
are the Qualities that muſt Concur togethfcite | 
to form the Genius of a Poet, and ſuſtain bY 

Character. + ge _ 


/ 
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But the firſt Injuſtice that Poets ſuffer, is, that 
commonly what is meerly the effect of Fan- 
cy, is miſtaken for Wit. Thus an Ignorant 
Perſon ſhall fart up, and be thought a Poet 
in the World, for a lucky hit in a Song or 
arch, where is only the empty Flaſh of an 
d Winagination, heated perhaps by a Debauch, 


n Wand nothing of that cæleſtial Fire which only 
or Ws the portion of an extraordinary Genius. 
n, Wn: muſt be careful (faith Horace) of prophaning 
r Name, by beftowing it without Diſtiction on 


Il thoſe who undertake to Verſifie. For (faith he) 


en here muſt be a greatneſs of Soul, and ſomething 
vs BD ivine in the Spirit. There muſt be lofty Expreſ= -' 
Vit , and noble Thoughts,. and an Air of Majeſty 


> deſerve that Name. A Sonnet, Ode, Elegy, 
pigram, and thoſe little kind of Verſes that 
ften make ſo much noiſe in the World, are 
dinarily no more than the meer productions 
Imagination, a ſuperficial Wit, with a 
tle Converſation of the World, is capable 
theſe things. True Poetry requires other 
valifications, a Genius for War, or for Buſineſs, 
mes nothing near it; a little Flegm, with a 


nt 0 mpetency of Experience, may fit a Man —_— 
nels an Important Negotiation ;and an Oppor- | 
boſe ty well manag'd, joyn'd with a little Ha- 
Een, may make the Succeſs of a Battel, and 


the good Fortune of a Campaign; but to \ 
cite theſe emotions of the Soul, and tran- 
ts of Admiration that are expected from 

try, all the Wit that the Soul of Man is 
4 of, is ſcarce ſufficient. For an Ex- 

ple, 15 
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And as he has been in ſome manner the 
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IV. 


Homer, who had a Genius accompliſh'd for 
Poetry, had the vaſteſt, ſublimeſt, profoundeſt, MW Th 
and moſt univerſal Wit that every was; tw 
by his Poems that all the Worthies of Antiqui 
ty were form'd: from hence the Law-maken, 
took the firſt Platform of the Laws they gare 
to Mankind; the Founders. of Monarchie, 
and Common-wealths, from hence took the 
Model of their Polities. Hence the Philoſo. 
phers found the firſt Principles of Morality, 
which they have taught the People. Hence 
Phyſicians have ſtudied Difeaſes, am 
their Cures; Aſtronomers have tearn'd the 
Knowledge of Heaven, and Geometricians d 
the Earth: Kings and Princes have learni 
the Art to Govern, and Captains to form 
Battle, to encamp an Army, to beſiege Town 
to fight and to gain Victories. From this gret 
Original, Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, came to be Pi 
loſophers, Sopbocles and Euripides, took the haugl 
ty Air of the Theatre and Tdea's of Traged) 
Zeuxes, Appelles, Polygnotus, became ſuch e 
cellent Painters; and Alexander the great, 
Valiant. In fine, Homer has been (if I may 
fay) the firſt Founder of all Arts and Science 
and the Pattern of the Wiſe-men in all Apt 


thor of Paganiſm, the Religion whereof | 
eftabliſh'd by his Poems; one may fay, ti be ce 
never Prophet had ſo many Followers lich e 
he : yet notwithſtanding this ſo univerſal akes it 
nius, this Wit capable of all things, app} is he, 
Himſelf only to Portry, which he made hs lt” by 


tineſs, others 
5 Ver {p; 


*. 
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"T5 


"Tis in no wiſe true, what moſt believe, 
That ſome little mixture of Madneſs goes to 
make up the Character of a Poet; for thoug)1 
his Diſcourſe ought in ſome manner to reſem- 
ble that of one Inſpir'd; yet his Mind muſt 
always be ſerene, that he may diſcern when 
to let bs Muſe run Mad, and when to Govern 
his Tranſports. And this Serenity of Spirit 
hich makes the Judgment, is one of the moſt | 
fſential parts of a Poet's Genius, t is with this 
at he muſt be poſſeſs d. Ariſtotle allows that 
hereis ſomething Divine in his Character, but 
othing, of Madneſs. Theſe the Vulgar al- 
ays confound, and 'tis their Ignorance joyn'd 
ith the Extravagance of ſome particular Po- 
ts that made way for this Opinion, to the 
Diſreſpect of the Profeſſion, which is not 
onſider d in the World as it ought to be, b 
ſeaſon of the little care to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
at are Poets, from thoſe that are not. 


VI. 

One may be an Orator without the natural 
ft of Eloquence, becauſe Art may ſupply 
at defect; but no Man can be a, Poet with- 
ta Genius: the want of which, no Art or 
duſtry is capable to repair. This Genius is 
at celeſtial Fire intended by. the Fable, 
hich enlarges and heightens the Soul, and 
akes it expreſs things with a lofty Air. Hap- 
is he, to whom Nature has made this pre- 
nt, by this he is raiſed above himſelf; where- 
others are always Low and Creeping, and 


wer ſpeak, but what is Mean and Common. 
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He that hath a Genius, appears a Poet on the 


ſmalleſt Subject, by the Turn he gives then, 
and the noble manner in which he expreſſez 


himfelf, This Character the French give thei H ! 
Monſteur Racan: But in Truth, where ſhall and 
we find all theſe Qualities I have mentioned? ¶ the 
Where is that ſparkling Wit, and that ſolid i pin; 
Judgment, that Flame and that Flegm, tha WW ligh 
Rapture, and that Moderation which conſtitue Wo | 
that Genius we enquire after? Tis the litt WW Del: 
Wits always, who think they verſifie the the 
beſt; the greateſt Poets are the mot char 
Modeſt. Twas with Trembling that Virgil of i 
under the Covert of the Night, went to i Poet 
on the Gate of the Emperor's Palace, thoſe twMothe, 
Verſes which cauſed ſo much admiration all Art, 
ver Rome. This great Man conceal'd himfel, its ov 
when Auguſtus ſo earneſtly made ſearch aft tion 
the Author of that admirable Diſtich, and end 
was the laſt that underſtood the Value of hehe Ji 
own Work: Tis certain that the great Wisichief 
never have a very good Opinion of wht 
they compoſe, by reaſon of the too great Ida 
of Perfection they propoſe to themſelves i 
their Works. Happy Age, when Poets wer Aft 
ſo Modeſt; when ſhall we ſee thoſe elig 
again? Nothing is more troubleſome than ¶heret 
| Scribler conceited of his own Merit; he tit Ni 
all the World, Eternally ſhewing his LabougWally ] 
and no ſooner is he able to make a Rhime With x 
the end of a Line, but all the World mult pre; 
made to know his Talent; whereas the grand de 
Men are in Pain whilſt they ſhew themſclvogWraine 
and Induſtriouſly labour to be conceal. NCrator 
inatio 
d moſt 
ut wit 
Cow, 


a> 
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VII. 


It is not eaſily decided what the Nature, 
and what preciſely is the End of this Art, 
the Interpreters of Ariſtotle differ in their O- 
pinions. Some will have the End to be De- 
light, and that tis on this Account it labours 
to move the Paſſions, all whoſe motions are 
Delightful, becauſe nothing is more ſweet to 
the Soul than Agitation; it pleaſes it ſelf in 
changing the Objects, to ſatisfie the Immenſity 
of its Deſires. Tis true, Delight is the end 
Poetry aims at, but not the principal End, as 
others pretend. In effect, Poetry being an 
Art, ought to be profitable by the quality of 
its own Nature, and by the eſſential Subordina- 
tion that all Arts ſhould have to Polity, whoſe 
nd in general is the publick Good, This is 
he Judgment of Arxiſtotle, and of Horace, his 
hief Interpreter. = 


VIII. 
After all, ſince the deſign of Poetry is to 
Delight, it omits nothing that may contribute 
hereto; tis to this Intent, that it makes uſe 
dt Numbers and Harmony, which are natu- 
ally Delightful, and Animates its Diſcourſe 
ith more lively Draughts, and more ſtrong 
xpreſſions, 4 are allow'd in Proſe; 
nd does Affranchize it ſelf, from that Con- 
raint and reſervedneſs that is ordinary with 
rators, and permits a great liberty to Ima- 
ination, and makes frequent Images of what 
s moſt agreeable in Nature; and never ſpeaks 
ut with Figures, to give a greater Luſtre to the 
viſcourſe ; and is noble in its Ideas, ſublime 


EE L. 3 in 
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in the Expreſſions, bold in the Words, paſſio- MW Wi 
nate in the Motions, and takes Pleaſure in re- I. 
lating extraordinary Adventures, to give the ©© 
moſt common and natural Things a fabulous in 
Gloſs, to render them more Admirable, and wh 
heighten Truth by Fiction. Tis finally for Mt 9 
this, that it employs whatever Art has that is paf 
Pleaſant, becauſe its end is to Delight. EM. Per 
pedocles, who uſed not this Art in his Poems, 2s e 
Homer, nor Lucretius, as Virgil, are not truè Poets. foo 
Hemer is delightful even in the Deſcription of IM tha. 
Laertes Swineherd's Lodge in his Ody/ſis, and chat 
Virgil in the Dung and Thiſtles in his Geor- Ml Irre 
gicks, as he expreſſes himſelf ; for, every bol 
thing becomes Beautiful and Flowry in the Mo! 
hands of a Poet, who hath'a Genius, © = 
OV rod atk. . Wit: 

L Zo l i Irony e 80h 
However the principal End of Poeſie, is to Nee 
profit; not only by Refreſhing the Mind, to Aftu 
render it more capable of the ordinary Fun- Poet 


ctions. and by aſſwaging the troubles of the Soul 
with its Harmony, and all the Elegancies ot 
Expreflion ; But furthermore, by purging 
the Manners with wholeſome Inſtructions 
which it profeſſes to Adminiſter to Human 
kind : for Vertue being naturally Auſtere, by 
the Conſtraint it Impoſes on the Heart, in 
repreſſing the Delires ; Morality, which un- 
dertakes to Regulate the Motions of te 
Heart by its Precepts, ought to make it {el 
Delightful, that it may be liſtened to, which 
can by no means be ſo happily effected as b} 
Poerry: Tis by this, that Morality in curing 
the Maladies of Men, makes uſe of the ſame 
Artifice that Phyſicians have recourſe to in tht 
Sickneſs of Children, they mingle _ 

| 1 EE | wil 
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with the Medicine, to take off the Bitterneſs, 
The principal Deſign therefore of this Art, is 
to render Pleaſant that which is wholeſome: 
in which tis more wiſe than other Arts, 
9 which endeavour to profit without any Care 


= I Tum Eloquence it ſelf, by its moſt 
.. Wl paſltonate Diſcourſe, is not always capable to 
„perſwade Men to Virtue with that Succeſs, as 
Pom; becauſe Men are more ſenſible and 


« ſooner Impreſsd upon by what is Pleaſant, 
of chan by Reafon. For this Cauſe, all Poerry 
nd Wl that tends to the Corruption of Manners, is 
Irregular and Vicious; and Poets are to be 
look d upon as a publick Contagion, whoſe 
Morals are not pure: And tis theſe deſolate 


monwealth. And true it is, that the pet 

Wits only are ordinatily Subject to ſay, what 
is Impious or Obſcene. Homer and Virgil were 
never guilty in this kind, they were ſweet and 
virtuous as Philoſophers; the Muſes of true 


Poets are as chaſte as Veftals. 
Soul | 
s Of „ | 
as; For no other end is Poetry Fw 6g than 
man that it may be Profitable. Pleaſure is only 
b the means by which the Profit is convey d; 
» in Hand all Poetry, when tis perfect, ought of neceſ- 
*un- y to be a publick Leſſon of good Manners, 
the or the Inſtruction of the World. Heroick Poe- 
it (elf e propoſes the Example of great Vertues and 
ohich ar Vices, to excite Men to abhor theſe, and to 
as / Ne in love with the other: It gives us an E- 
vurios teem for Achilles in Homer, and Contempt for 
ame erer: it begets in us a Veneration for the 
in te iety Of Æneas in Virgil, and Horrour for the 
Jonef i rophaneneßß of Mexentius. Tragedy rectifies 
| 1 the 


and debauch'd Poets that Plato baniſh'd his Com- 
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the uſe of Paſſions, by moderating our Fear, 
and our Pity, which are Obſtacles of Virtue; 
it lets Men ſee that Vice never eſcapes Unpu- 
niſh'd, when it repreſents AÆgyſtbus in the E. 
lectra of Sopbocles, puniſh'd after the Ten years 
Enjoyment of his Crime. It teaches us, that 
the Favours of Fortune, and the Gran- 
deurs of the World, are not always true Goods, 
when it ſhews on the Theatre, a Queen ſo 
unhappy as Hecuba deploring with that Pathe- 
tick Air her Misfortunes in Euripides. Come- 
dy, which is an Image of common 'Conver- 


ſation, corrects the publick Vices, by letting us 
ſee, how ridiculous they are in particulars. An. 
ſophanes does not mock at the fooliſn Vanity 
_—_ ora (in his Parliament of Women) but 
to cure the Vanity, of the other Athenian Wo- 
men : and it was only to teach the Roma 
Soldiers in what conſiſted true Valour, that 
Plautus expos d in Publick, the Extravagance of 


falſe Bravery in his Braggadocio Captain, in 
that Comedy of the Glorious Soldier. 


XI. 

But becauſe Poetry is only profitable ſo far 
as it is Delightful, tis of greateſt Importance 
in this Art to pleaſe ; the only certain way to 
pleaſe, is by Rules: Theſe therefore 
are to be eſtabliſhed, that a Poet may 
not be left to confound All things, Imitating 
thoſe Extravagances which Horace ſo much 
blames; that is to ſay, by joyning things na- 
turally Incompatible , mixing. Tygers witd 
Lambs, Birds with Serpents , to make one Boch 
of different Species, and thereby authoriz 
Fancies more Indigeſted than the Dreams f 
fick Men; for / unleſs a Man adhere to Prin- 
ciples, he is Obnoxious to all ExrAvagancs 

5 all 
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and Abſurdities imaginable; Unleſs he go by 
Rule, he lips at every ſtep towards. Wit, and 
falls into Errors as often as he fets out, Into 
hat Enormities hath Petrarch run in his Africa; 
Arioſto in his Orlando Furioſo; Cavalier Marino in 


at Wn his Adonis, and all the other. 7ralians who 
o- Wvere Ignorant of Ariſtotles Rules; and follow- 
is, Ned no other Guides but their own Genius and 

ſo capricious Fancy? Truth is, the Wits of Italy 

e- {vere fo prepoſſeſs d in Favour of the Roman- 
ge- N Poetry of Pulci, Boyardo, and Ariofto , 
er- Nhat they regarded no other Rules than what 


he Heat of their Genius Inſpird. The 
ürſt Italian Poet who let the World ſee that 
he Art was not altogether unknown to him, 
as Giorgio Triſſino, in his Poem of Italy, deli- 
rered from the Goths, under the Pontificats of 
Leo X. and Clement VIII. in this Poem appear'd 
ome kind of Imitation of Homer's Ilias. This 


ee {Model was followed with ſucceſs by Taſſo in 
in Nis Hieruſalem delivered; though one Oliviero had 


ſſay d the ſame before him, but not ſa 
appily; in his Poem of Germany, Viftorius, 
Madius, Robertellus, and after them Caſtelvetro, 
nd Piccolomini, were the firſt that made Eu. 
pe acquainted with Ariſtotle's Rules, which 
ere brought over by the Grecians from Con- 
antinople into Italy: and theſe were followed 


may ty Beni, Minturno , Ricobon, Vida, Gallutio, 
ating And many others, "Fob 
much + tO 1 

5m. 5 e 
with | « hey” way yen 44 15 £ 
Bod) Ariſtotle drew. the Platform of theſe Rules 


om the Poems of Hamer, and other Poets of 

5 time, by the Reflections he had a long time 

ade on their Works. I pretend not by a long 

[courſe to juſtify the Neceſſity, the Juſtneſs 
| _ 
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and the Truth of theſe Rules; nor to make 
an Hiſtory of Ariſtorles Treatiſe of Poeſie; or ex. 
amine whether it is Compleat , which many . 
others have done, all theſe things I. ſuppoſe: MW... 
only I affirm, That theſe Rules well conſidereq, 0 
one ſhall find them made only to reduce Natur 
into Method, to trace it Step by Step, and 
not ſuffer the leaſt Mark of it to eſcape us 
"Tis only by theſe Rules that the Veriſimiliy 
in Fictions is maintained, which is the Soul of 
Poefie. For unleſs there be the Unity of Plaa, 
of Time, and of the Action in the great Poems, 
there can be no Veriſimiliiy. In fine, tis by 
theſe Rules that all becomes juſt, proportic- 
nate, and natural; for they are founded upon 
good Senſe and ſound Renſon, rather than on Au. 
thority and Example. Horaces Book of Pot, 
which is but an Interpretation of that of 4r- 
ffurle, diſcoyers ſufficiently the neceſſity of be 
ing ſubject to Rules, by the ridiculous Ablu-W.... 
dities one is apt to fall into, who follows ov 
ly his Fancy; for though Poefie be the effect a 
Fancy, yet if this Faxcy be not regulated, ti rece 


931 


meer Caprice; not capable of producing a 


e 


thing reaſonable. 
Nas 
44S SHITE ? 


But if the Genius muſt indiſpenſibly be ſub 
jected to the Servitude of Rules, twill nd 
eaſily be decided whether Art'or Nature conti. 
butes more to Poetiy; tis one of thoſe Quell: 
ons unreſdly'd , which might be proper fort 
Declamation, and the Deciſion is of ſmall In: 
portatice ; it ſuffices that we know both ti 
one and the other are of that Moment, thi 
none can attain to any Soveraign Perfectio 
in Perry, if he be defective in either: S0 
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oth (faith Horace) muſt mutually aſſiſt each 
* ter, and conſpire to make a Poet accom- 
liſh'd. But though Nature be of little value 
jthout the IT of Art, yet we may approve 
f 2uintilian's Opinion, who beliey'd that all 
{rt did leſs contribute to that Perfection than 


nt re. And by the Compariſon that Longiuus 
U Wakes betwixt Apolloniu and Homer, Erataſtbe- 
ly , and Archilochar, Bacchilides and Pindar , Ion 


1 Sophocles,, the former of all which never 
anſgrefſed againſt the Rules of Art, whereas 

eſe other did; it appears that the Advan- 
ge of Wit is always preferr'd before that of 
n i | 15 


XIV. 


ITis not enough to have a Genius; one muſt 
ow that he has it, and be ſure by the Expe- 


blur-Wence he ought to have of it and he muſt 
s or Wow well of what it is moſt capable, and of 
00 A hat it is not , left he force it contrary to the 
cs 1recept of Horace; which yet cannot be known 
u ithout a long time making Reftections on 


imlelf: And though Nature is always ready 
d Cifcover it ſelf, yet we are not to rely on 
at, but ſtudy it with great Attention, to 
arn its Strength. There are univerſal Geniuss 
apable of all things by the Immenſity of their 
t; as Horace and Virgil, and there are others 
at ate limited. Demetrius Phalerews ſays, 
hat Archilocus had not that Greatneſs of Soul 
oper for an Heroick Poem, which Homer was 
du d withal. Anuacreon, whoſe Delicacy of Wit 
admirable, had not that Loftineſs. Proper- 
5 affirms of himſelf, That he was not fit to 
the Wars of Auguſtus, nor Deſcribe the Ge- 
"ogy of Cæſar. Horace peradventure, by the 
. - Strength 
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Strength of his Genius, might have been caps. 
ble of a Great Poem, if his Inclination and N.. 
ture had not determined him to Lyrick Vers, 
Fracaſtorizs, who with ſo good Succeſs writ his 
Syphils., the moſt Excellent Poem in Lam 
Verſ | that theſe latter Ages has produc'd in 
Ttaly, and which is writ in Imitation of Virgil; 
Georgicks, was not ſo happy in his Epick Poen 
of Poſe h Viceroy of Egypt, a Fragment where. 
of is Extant; for this Poem is of a poor Ge. 
nius, and low Character. Ronſard, who had 
a Talent for Fre Verſe. in Scaliger s Opinion, 
and who got Reputation by his Odes, fell thor 
extreamly in his Franciad, which is Dry and 
Barren throughout, and has nothing of an H. 
roick Air in it. | F 


XV. 


But tis nat ſo much to diſcover its Strength 
that we muſt know our Genius, as that ue 
may be diligent to form it by the help of Ar, 
and not 17 aſtray in the way we take to bring 
it to Perfection. Twas thus that Horace, whole 
Genius Was capable of all things, chiefly appli 


ed himſelf to . by the Inclination of hi 


Natural Gaiety, w ich made him Rally ſo plet- 
ſantly on all occaſions. He had found in hi 
Nature the Seeds of this Character, which ht 
afterwards cultivated with fo. much Succeh: 
And what Loftineſs he found in his Nature, ht 
confined to Lyrick Poeſie, for which he had at 
Inclination. For though he had a Genius foi 
greater things, yet by a certain love of Eak, 


which was natural to him, he only appliel 


himſelf to the little, for that he was not of a 
humour to ftrain , or give himſelf trouble 


Ovid finding in himſelf a Capacity. of 12 
| 2 . EE Te = OA 8 ſin 


0 
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pa. Ming things naturally, left Heroick Verſe to 
Na. Wwrite Elegies, in which he was more happy. 
re. Vigil, who perceiv'd himſelf more ſtrong, and 
his MWhad a greater Elevation of Soul, took Trumpet 
a Win hand, and raiſed himſelf by his Eclogues, 
| in and Georgicks, as by ſo many Steps to the 
gil; moſt Sublime Character of Heroick Verſe. 
Xn MF Tis therefore by reflecting a long time on a 


Man's ſelf, and by continual Study of his Na- 


Compoſing, that he does accompliſh his Genius, 
and arrives to Perfection. | 8 


XVI. 


Nothing can more contribute to this Perfe- 
ction, than a Judgment proportion'd to the 
Mu; tor, the greater that the Wit is, and the 
more Strength and Vigour that the Imagina- 
tion has to form theſe Idea's that enrich Poeſie, 
the 'more Wiſdom and Diſcretion is requilite 


it We | 
At, o moderate that Heat, and govern its natural 
bring y. For Reaſon ought to be much ſtronger 


han the Fancy, to diſcern how far the Tran- 
ports may be carried. Tis a great Talent to 
forbear ſpeaking all one thinks, and to leave 


ple omething for others to employ their Thoughts. 
n l Tis not ordinarily known how far Matters 
-h he ould be carried; a Man of an accompliſh'd 
cceſ: Genius ſtops regularly where he ought to ſtop, 
re, End regrenches boldly what ought to be omit- 
ad <4 Tis a great fault not to leave a thing when 
us fas well, for which Appelles fo much blam'd Pro- 
Eaſe, ¶ Cenes. This Moderation is the Character of 
pple Freat Wit, the Vulgar underſtand it not; 
of und (whatever is alledg d to the contrary) ne- 
ouble er any, fave Homer and Virgil, had the Diſ- 
xpreb ton to leave a thing when twas well. 


XVII. This 
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ture, joyn d with the Care and Exerciſe of 
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XVII 


This Natural Diſcernment, which is necef. 
ſary for a-Poet to accompliſh him, ought i 
ſelf to be improv'd, and to attain to Perfedi. 
on by the Miniſtry of Art, without which, 
nothing Exact or Regular can be produc, 
A Poet that deſigns to write nothing but wha 
is juſt and accurate, above all things ought ty 
apply himſelf with great Attention to the Pr. 
cepts of Ariſtotle, as the beſt Maſter that ever 
writ of this Art; but becauſe his Method i 
nothing Exact, though his Matter be Solid 
I rather attend his Rules, than the Order in 
which he has left them. Horace, who was the 
firſt Interpreter of Axriſtotle, in his Book on thi 
Subject, has obſerv'd as little Method, becauſ: 
peradventure it was writ in an Epiſtle , whok 
Character ought to be free, and without con Me a 
ſtraint. This is what may be ſaid in gener ſbecar 
of ſubjecting the Wit to Rules of Art, which of th 
the Italian and Spaniſh Poets fcarce ever wen what 
acquainted withal : Hereafter follows what maj 


be obſerv'd in particular of this Art. Deſig 
7 R | H a "Fu 
XVIIT. Poets 


The Art of Poetry in general comprehendMiien 1 
the Matters of which a Poet Treats, and tu ordin 
Manner in which he Handles them; che » end | 
vention, the Contrivance, the Deſign, the Pro" Wporti 
tion, and Simmetry of Parts, the General Diſp*Writ r: 
tion of Matters, and whatever regards the the {: 
vention, belonging to the Matters of whidicret 
this Art ought to Treat. The Fable, the Mwithis 1 
mers, the Sentiments, the Words, the Figures, ti Deſig 
Numbers, the Harmony, the Verſification , regu Poet 


he Manner in which the Matters are to be 
andled: So that the Art is (as it were) the 
frument of the Genius, becauſe it contains 
fſentially all the different Parts which are 


mploy'd in the. Management. So that thoſe 
tho are furniſh'd with a naked Wit only, and, 


ch, Who, to be Great Poets, rely principally on 
ed heir Fancy, as Cavalier Marino among the 
rat BW: 21525 , Theophile among the French; and thoſe 
tw Hikewiſe who place the Eſſence of Poetry in 


atins, and Du Bartas among the French, are 
uch miſtaken in their Account, when they 
\ſpire to the Glory of Poetry by ſuch feeble 
cans. 


XIX. 
Among the Particulars of this Art, the Sa 
ect and Deſign ought to have the firſt place, 
becauſe it is, as it were, the firſt Production 
of the Wit; and the Deſign in a Poem is, 
hat they call the Ordonnance in à Picture. 


he great Painters only are capable of a great 
Deſign in their Draughts, ſuch as a Raphael , 


\ 


Poets are capable of a great Subject in their 
Poetry. An indifferent Wit may form a vaſt De- 
hgn in his Imagination, but it muſt be an extra- 
ordinary Genius that can work this Deſign, 
and faſhion it according to Juſtneſs and Pro- 


portion For tis neceſfary that the ſame Spi- 

„Vit reign throughout, that all contribute to 

e the ſame end, and that all the Parts bear a fe- 

vhiagcret Relation to each other, all depend on 

V this Relation and Alliance; and this general 
t 


Deſign is nothing elſe but the Form which a 
Poet gives to his Work. This alſo is the moſt 
difficult 


dig and pompous Words, as Statius among the 
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* Julius Romanus, a Pouſſn; and only great 
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difficult part, being the effect of an accom. 
pliſh'd Judgment; and becauſe Judgment ; 
not the ordinary Talent of the French, tis ge. 
nerally in the contrivance of their Deſign tha 
their Poets arg defective, and nothing is mon 
rare among them, than a Deſign that is great 
juſt, and well-conceiv'd. They pretend ty 
be more happy in the Talents of Wit and 
Fancy, as likewiſe the Italians. The mot per. 
fect Deſign of all Modern Poems, is that of 
Taſſo; nothing more compleat has appear d in 
Italy, though great Faults are in the Conduct 
of it. And the moſt judicious, the moſt ad: 
mirable, the moſt perfect Deſign of all Anti 
quity, is that of Virgil in his eAneids ; all there 
1s great and noble, all proportionable to the 
Subject, which is the Eſtabliſhment of the En. 
pire of Rome, to the Heroe who is Aneas, d 


the Glory of Auguſtus and the Romans, far 


whom it was compos'd. Nothing 1s weak 0 
defective in the Execution, all there is. Happy, 
all is Juſt, all is Perfect. But the Sovereign 
Perfection of a Deſign, in the Opinion of H 
race, is to be Simple, and that all turn on ti 


ſame Centre. Which is ſo true, that even in 


little things, that is to ſay, in an Eclagih 
Elegy, Song, or Epigram, and in the meanel 
Compoſitions, there ought to be a juſt Cal, 
and that all of it turn on the ſame Point 
Ovid did much Violence to himſelf to unite 
his Metamorphoſes, and cloſe them in one De- 
ſign, in which he was not altogether ſo hap 
py, as afterwards in his Elegies, where wel 
nigh always one may find a certain Tin, 
which binds the Deſign, and makes thereof! 
Work that is juſt by the Dependance and Re 
lation of its Parts. In this the Ancient Poet 


were always more exact than the * 


c 
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or moſt of the Modern expreſs their Thoughts 


M- k 
rel piggle, without any Order or Connexi- 
TY n. ff there be Deſign, 'tis never with thar 


crupulous Unity , which is the principal Vir- 
ue that ſhould be predominant , to make it 
uſt and compleat. I know there are a kind of 
Vorks, which, by the Quality of their Cha- 


and Macter, ought to be writ with a free Air, with- 
pe. Nut other deſign than that of writing things 
t of Mhiturally, and without conſtraint; ſuch are the 
din iymns of Orpheus , Homer, Callimachus; and 
Jus {ich are certain Odes of Pindar, Anacreow, and 


race, that have no other Rule but Enthuſi- 


he Elegies of Tibullus and Propertius. But it 


the Wiuft be granted, that theſe are not the beſt 
EM Ind moſt beautiful; and who reflects on the 
„ u legies of Ovid, ſhall always there perceive a 
, fr ecret Turn which makes the Deſign, and this 
K M ordinarily the principal Beauty in theſe lit- 
ppy e Works of Verſe, as may be ſeen in moſt 
rein {Wpigrams of the Anthology; in thoſe of Catul- 
f H=, in the Correct Odes of Horace, and in the 
1 the baleuſiacks of Bonefons, who within this laſt 
en ge, has writ in Latin Verſe with all the Soft- 
logs, WES and Delicacy poſſible. Thus every ſort 
zancll t Poeſe ought to have its proportionable De- 
Cat, en; a great Defign, in great Poems; and in 
Point Wiſtle, a little Defign : But of this the ordinary 


unit its know nothing; their Works, which ge- 


e De _ are meer Productions of Imagination, 
hap- re ſcarce ever any Deſign, unleſs it be by 
e wel ance. .. It muſt be the Work of an accom- 
Turn id Genius, to cltofe his Thoughts in a Pe- 
reof n, whence reſults an Agreement and Pro- 
d Re- tion of Parts, that makes the Harmony per- 
Poet * "I : C55 : . 


dem © „5 
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ſm; and ſuch likewiſe are the moſt part of 
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The Deſign of a Poem muſt conſiſt of To 5 
Parts; of Truth, and of Fiction: Truth is the hs 


Foundation, Fiction makes the Accompliſh- 
ment. And Ariſtorle calls the Mixture of theſe 
Two, The Conſtitution of things: or, The Fable, 
which is no other than the Subject of a Poem, 
as the Deſign or Fable of the Andria in Tere, 
are,the Loves of Pamphilus and Glycerium. The 
Fable of Hippalitus in Euripides , is the Paſſion 
of Phædra for her Son-in-Law : this Paſſion 
cauſes the Misfortunes of- Hippelitzs , and the 
Diſorders of Theſens's Houſe. the Fable of Hy 
mers Iliad is the Anger of Achilles, who by his 
Preſence, or his Abſence from the Grecia 
Army, determines the good or ill Succeſs d 
all his Party; the Anger of this Prince, which 
proceeds of the Diſcontent he receiv d fran 
Agamemnon, is the Truth of the Hiſtory, which 
is adorn'd with all the Epiſodes and Variety d 
Adventures that enrich this Poem: and tix 
Poet fills. not his Poem with that Variety d 
extraordinary Events, but to give Delight; 
which he could never perform, if he had n6- 
thing to ſay but Truth; and he would nere 
be regarded, if all were fabulous; thereton 
Hiſtory and Fiction muſt neceſſarily enter tif 
Compoſition of the Subject. 


X 


Aristotle divides the Fable, which ſerves it 
Argument to a Poem, into Simple and Con 
pound. The Simple is that which hath l 
Change of Fortune, as is the Prometheus, 


3 
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Compound Fable is that which hath a turn 
from bad Fortune to good, or from good to 
bad, as the Oedipus of Sophocles. And the Con- 
trivance of each Fable muſt have Two Parts, 
the Intrigue , and the Diſcovery. The Intrigue 
embroils Matters, caſting Troubles and Con- 
fuſion among the Affairs. The Diſcovery re- 
mits all into a Calm again. Whätever goes 
before the Change of Fortune, is called the 
Intrigue; all that makes the Change, or fol- 
lows it, is the Diſcovery. The Intrigue in 
the Andrimache of Euripides, is, That this Prin- 
ceſs, after ſhe had loſt Hector her Husband , 
and ſeen her Father Priam murder'd, the chief 
City of his Kingdom burnt, became a Slave 
> to Neoprolemus ; Hermione , the Wife of this 
ch Prince, prick d with Jealouſy againſt Andro 
els dl mache, was minded to kill her; Menelaus, Fa- 
15 ther of Hermione, cauſes her with her Son, 

ME Ieh anax, to be dragg'd to Execution: This is 
wc ihe Intrigue. Now ſhe is reſcu'd from Death 
ety aby 7erby; and Peleies, who prefer the Son to be 
0 * ing of the Moloſſians, and the Mother to be 
i ueen by a Marriage with Helenus; this is the 
light; Diſcovery. And every Fable muſt have theſe 
ad wo Parts, to be the Subject of a juſt Poem. 
neiarhus «/Encas chas d from his er ſpoild 

e 


ay fall that he poſſeſs d, beaten by Tempeſts, 
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andering from Coaſt to Coaft, deſtitute of 
ll Succours, perſecuted by Juno; and the other 
eities of her Cabal: After all theſe Diſgraces, 
ecame the Founder of the greateſt Monar- 
hy in the World. This is the Fable of the 
iu with its Intrigue, and its Diſcovery. 
ind it is to be obſerv'd , that only by this 
bange of Fortune the Fable pleaſes, and has 


ves i 
d Co M1 
ith 1 


— Effect, in which the Simple Fable is defe- 
- 1.25 heel | M2 | ive 
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Rive in Arifotk's Opinion, becauſe it wants 
Variety. 


| Fable is ſo Effential to Poetry, that there is 
No Poetry without it; it is the Form and the I. 


Diſtinction; for the Fable to 2 Poems, is what Wl Fr 
| the Figure is to Marble in #. Statue; but the Fi 


ble, beſides the Two Parts already mentiond, ll po. 
that compoſe it, muſt yet have Two Qualities WM, z 
to be perfect; it muſt be admirable, and it Lif 
muſt be probable. By the firſt of theſe Qualitis ſep 
it becomes worthy of Admirationz and by the the 
fecond it becomes worthy of Belief. However 2 : 
admirable the Fable be, it can have no Effed 15 
unleſs it be probable. The Truth is, it ſtrikes to c 
the Soul, becauſe it is extraordinary, but i: i, t. 
never Enters, nor can make any Impreſſion, ¶ moſt 
dy reaſon it appears Incredible, Probability ay 
alone is too faint and dull for Poerry, and what 127 


is. only admirable is too dazling.” Tis true, 
whatever appears incredible, is ſtrongly reliſh 
by the Curioſity of the People; for the Peo- 
le, ſaich Syneſius, deſpiſe whatever ſeem 
Common and Ordinary; they love nothing 
but what is Prodigieus, but the Miſe cannot en- 
dure what is Incredible; the Publick being 
compos d of the one and the other, is delight 
ed with what is admirable, fo be, it is credi- 
ble; therefore it moſt Imports to know ſo to 
mingle theſe in ſuch a, juſt Temperament % 
may pleaſe the Fancy, without, ſhocking ths 
Reaſon ; but to learn this Secret, it muſt bs 
known, what it is to be admirable, and whats 
25.60 be. probable. 8111 Skt . 
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The Admirable is all that which is a nt 
the ordinary Courſe of Nature. The Probable 
is whatever ſuits with Common Opinion. 
The changing of Niobe into a Stone, is an 
& Event that holds of the admirable; yet this be- 
j- comes probable , when a Deity, to which 
d, Power this change was poſlible, is engag'd. 
es Hue, in the Twelfth Book of the ÆAneids, 
Lis, by bimſelf, a Stone, that Ten Men could 
ies i ſcarce remove; this Prodigy is made probable by 
he Wl the Aſſiſtance of the Gods that took his Part 
againſt Turnus. But moſt part of thoſe that 
make Verſe, by too great a Paſſion they have 
to create Admiration, take not ſufficient Care 


i Ito temper it with probability. Againſt this Rock 
on, WF moſt ordinarily fall the Poers, who are too ea- 
lity h/ carried to ſay incredible Things , that they 


may be admirable. Thus Homer, in the Fit- 


rue , teenth Book of his 1/;ads, makes Stentor's Voice 
liſh more Loud than that 0 Fifty Men. And Vir il 
Peo- akes a Bough of Gold to grqw on a Tree, int 2 
cem Pirth of his Æneidt. And Boreas demands of 
hing , in the Argonauticks of Valerius Flaccus , 
© em he Permiſſion to deſtroy the Ship of the Argo- 
Dei} paricks, where his two Sons, Zetbus and Ca- 
light Wi: were embark d. Almoſt all the Ancient 
* ts, however judicious otherwiſe, have been 
fo 


puilty of this Fault; not to ſpeak of the Mo- 


ent ern, and eſpecially Arioſto, for that Hippogrife, 
* Ir winged Horſe of Roger, thoſe Giants, thoſe Mon- 
1 e. Ws 


rs, that wonderful Ring of Angelica; which 


radamante, and Olympia , and all the Bravery 
that Sex, which he makes Valiant in War , 
Mtrary to their natural Timidity; thoſe Vi/- 

= "+ on 


enders her Inviſible , the Combats of Marſiſa, 
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ons, Enchantments, and prodigions Adventures, are 
like the. Vain Imaginations of a Sick Brain , and 
are pitied by all Men of Senſe, becauſe they 
have no colour of likelihood. The ſame Judg- 
ment muſt be pronounc'd of the other 7:a/iay 
and Spaniſh Poets, who ſuffer their Wits to ram- 
ble in the Romantick way; tis too great Ho- 


nour to call them Poets, they are for the moſt 


part but Rhimeſters, 
XXIV. 


Beſides, that Probability ſerves to give credit 
to whatever Poeſie has the moſt fabulous; it 
ſeryes alſo to give, to whateyer the Poer ſaith, 
a greater Luſtre and Air of Perfection, than Truth 
it felf can do, tho Probability is but the Copy. 
For Truth repreſents Things only as they are, 
but Probability renders them as they ought to 
be. Truth is well nigh always Defective, by 
the Mixture of particular Conditions that com- 
poſe it. Nothing is brought into the World 
that is not remote from the Perfection of its Ilia 
from the very Birch. Originals and Models are 
to be ſearch d for in Probability, and in the Un- 
verſal Principles of Things, where nothing that 
is Material and Singular enters to corrupt them; 
for this Reaſon the Portracts of Hiſtory are les 

perfect than the Portracts of Poeſie; and Sul 
cles, who in his Tragedies repreſents Men as they 
ought to be, is, in the Opinion of Ariſtotle, to be 
preferr d before Euripides, who repreſents Men 
as really they are ; and Horace makes leſs account 
of the Leſſons of Crantor and Chryſippus , for the 

Manners, than of thoſe of Homer. 


| T XXV. Alter 
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XXV. 


Manners for the Second Part: he calls the Man- 


», the Cauſe of the Action; for it is from theſe. 
> Wl that a Man begins to Ad. Achilles retires from 


the Grecian Army in Homer, becauſe. he is Di/- 
contented. e/Eneas in Virgil carries his Gods in- 


th, ſents the Minds of Men by their Manners; and 
uth che moſt general Rule for Painting the Man- 
py. ort, is to exhibir every Perſon in his proper 
re, Character: A Slave, with baſe Thoughts, and 
to ſecrvile Inclinations: A Prince, with a liberal 
by Heart, and Air of Majeſty : A Soldier, Fierce, 
om- Inſolent, Surly, Inconſtant: An Old Man, 
orld Wl Covetous , Wary, Jealous. Tis in deſcribing 
Iles the Manners that Terence triumphed over all the 
are Poets of his time, in Yarro's Opinion, for his 
Uni: Perſons are never found out of their Characters. 
that lle obſerves their Manners in all the Niceties 


em; and Rigours of Decorum, which Homer himſelf 
; leſs bas not always done, as ſome pretend. Lon- 
p- cannot endure the Hounds, the Adulteries, 
they {ſie Hatred, and all the other Weakneſſes to 


hich he makes the Gods obnoxious, contrary 


object againſt his Portracts; but Juſtin Martyr 
xcuſes him, alledging, That he took theſe 
Notions from Orpbeas, and that he had follow'd 
he Opinion that publickly prevail'd- in thoſe 
Days. However it be, it may be granted, 
at Homer has not treated the Gods with all 
ES... "iy 


Alter the Deſign or Fable, Ariſtorle places the 


to Italy, becauſe he is Pious. Medea kills her 
Children. in Seneca, becauſe ſhe is Revengeful; 
ſo the Manners are, as it were, the firſt Spring 
of all Humane A#ions, The Painter draws 
Faces by their Features; but the Poet repre- 


to theit Character. Philoſtratus finds much to 
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the Reſpect due to their Condition. Ariſtoll: Ml ,vr; 
condemns Euripides for introducing Menalipa Ser 
to ſpeak too much like a Philoſopher of the Set the 
of Anaxagoras, whoſe Opinions were then lar 
new in his time. Theox the. Sophiſt cannot en- % 
dure the unſcaſonable Dif: — of Hecuba on ¶ Sec 
her Misfortunes, in the ſame Author. Sopbe- vit 
cles makes Oedipxs too weak and low- ſpirited Ml can 
in his Exile, after he had beſtow'd on him that I leds 
Charater of Conſtancy and Reſolution before Ml 
his Diſgrace. Seneca, for his part, knows no- be 
thing of the Manners. He is a fine 2 
is eternally uttering priity Sayings, but is in no 
wiſe Natural in what he Hana: and whatever 
Perſons he makes to ſpeak , they always have 
5 the Mien of Actors. The Angelica of Ariofo 
is too Immodeſt. The Armida of Taſſo is too 
Free and Impudent; theſe Two Poets rob Wo- 
men of their Character, which is Modeſty. 
Rinaldo is Soft and Effeminate in the one, Or- 
lando is too Tender and Paſſionate in the 
other. Theſe Weakneſſes in na wife agree 
with Heroes.z they are degraded from the N. 
bleneſs of their Condition, to make them guil- 
ty of Folly. The Sovereign Rule for trea- 
ting of Adanners, is to Copy them after Natur; 
and above all, to ſtudy well the Heart of Man, 
to know how to diſtinguiſh all its Motion: 
Tis this which none are acquainted with: 
The Heart of Man is an Abyſs, where none can 
ſound the Bottom: It is a Myſtery, which the 
moſt quick ſighted cannot pierce into, 
and in which the moſt cunning are miſta- 
ken; at the worſt the Poet is oblig d to ſpeak 
of Munners according to the Common Opin 
on. Ajax muſt be repreſented Grum, as Sopbo- 
cles; Polyxena and Tohizenia , Generous, as Eurip- 
des has repreſented them. Finally, the Man- 


8 
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vers muſt be proportionable to the Age, to the 
Sex, to the Quality, to the Employment, and to 
the Fortune of the Perſons : and it is particu- 
larly in the ſecond Book of - Arifotle's Rhero- 
rick, and in Horace's Book of Poetry, that this 
Secret may be learn d; whatever agrees not 
with his Principles, is falſe : Nothing tolerable 
can be perform d in Poetry without this Know- 
ledge, and with it all becomes Admirable. And 
Horace in that place of his Book of Poetry, where 
he makes diſtinction of Ages to draw their 
Portracts, affirms, that 'tis only by the Repre- 
ſentation of Manners that any can have ſucceſs 
on the Stage; for there all is frivolaus, if the 
Manners be not obſerv'd. 


XXVI 


Thoughts or Sentiments, which are proper- 
ly the Expreſſions of the Manners, as Words 
are the Expreflions of the Thoughts, Theis 
Office, faith Ariſtotle, is to approve or diſlike, to 
ir or to calm the Paſſons, to magnifie, or dimipiſh 


rea- Dings. Thus Polyxens in the Hecuba of Euripi- 
ture; Wes, cannot approve the Thoughts of her Mo- 
Man, ther, which directed her to throw her ſelf at 
tion. the Feet of Ulyſſes: to move him to pity, who 
ich: demanded her in the name of the Grecian Army 
can {ſo be ſacrific d; for Virtue inſpir'd this gene- 
1 the Nous Princeſs with other Sentiments. Tis 
nto, ("us that Drances in Virgil amplifies (at the 
niſta· N Council of King Latinus) the Danger, the In- 
ſpeak {Wiltice, the ill Conſequences of the War they 
pini- Nag d with Æneas, being Fearful and Cowardly ; 
Sopho- nd that Turnus confutes fo ſtrongly the Sen- 


ments of this Speaker, being himſelf Vali- 
at, and a deſpiſer of Dangers. Thoughts 


The third part of the Are conſiſts in the 


muft 
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muſt. not only be Conformable to the Perſoy; 
to whom they are given, but likewiſe to the 
Subject treated of; that is to ſay, on great 
Subjects are required great Thoughts, as thoſe 
of Euadue in the Suppliants of Euripides; there 
this Queen, after the Death of her Husband 


CLapaneus, may be ſeen to expreſs all the extre. 


mity of her Grief, by force of a Sorrow, the 
moſt Generous that ever was; her Affliction 
oppreſſes her, without extorting from her one 
Word that betrays any thing of Weakneſ; 
The Greek. Poets are full of theſe great 
Thoughts: and it is much by this Greatneſs 
of their Sentiments, that they are particularly 
Signaliz'd in their Works. Demetrius and Lu- 
ginus perpetually propoſe them for Models to 


thoſe who ftudy the ſublime Style; and it is in 


theſe. great Originals that our modern Poets 
ought to conſult Nature, to learn how to rail: 
their Wits, and be Lofty. We may flatter 
our ſelves with our Wit, and the Genizs of our 
(the French) Nation; but our Soul is not enough 
exalted to frame great Ideas, we are buſiel 
Wien petty Subjects, and by that means it i 
that we proye ſo Cold in the Great; and 
that in gur Works ſcarce appears any ſhadow 
of that ſublime Poeſie, of which the Ancient 
Poets have left ſuch excellent Models, and above 
all, Homer and Virgil; for great Poetry muſt be 
animated and ſuſtain d by great Thoughts, and 
great Sentiments; but theſe we ordinarily want, 
either becauſe our Wit i; too much limited, 
or becauſe we take not care to exerciſe on 


important Matters, Thus we are low on 5% 


Subjects. For Example, how Feeble are ve, 
when we ſpeak of the Conqueſts of a King 
our Poets make their Expreſſions ſwell, o 
ſupply the want of noble Sentinzents : But it 1 
not nl the greatneſ of the Subjefs, 5 . 


*«. 
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Theughts that give this Air of Majeſty to Poe- N 
; there is likewiſe required lofty Words, and 

oble Expreſſions. 1 


XXVII. 


The laſt part is the Expreſſion, and whatever 


re- | 

the regards the Language; it muſt have five Qua- 
ion Ne, to have all the Perfection Poetry de- 
one nands: It muſt be Apt, Clear, Natural, Splen- 


lid, and Numerous. The Language muſt in 


reat Ihe firſt Place be Apt, and have nothing Im- 
neſs {hue or Barbarous: For though one may ſpeak 
arly obat is Great, Noble, and Admirable, all is De- 


picable and Odious, if the Purity be want- 


s to Woe : The greateſt Thoughts in the World have 
is in Not any Grace, if the Conſtruction be defe- 
oets MWtive. This Purity of Writing is of late, fo 


ſtrongly eſtabliſhed among the French, that he 


atter Wnuſt be very Hardy, that will make Verſe in 
our Wn Age fo Delicate, unleſs he underſtand the 
web Tongue perfectly. Secondly, the Language 
uſed Mpvult be Clear, that it may be Intelligible ; for 
it is {Wpne of the greateſt Faults in Diſcourſe is Ob- 
and {Wcurity. In this Camoens, whom the Portugueſe 
dow Wal! their Virgil, is extremely Blameable ; for 
cient is Verſe are ſo Obſcure, that they may paſs 
boye {Wor Myſteries: And the Thoughts of Dante are 


ſt be o profound, that much Art is requir'd to dive 


and {ito them. Poetry demands a more clear Air, 
vant, nd what is leſs Incomprehenfible. The third 
ited, Quality is, that it be Natural, without Affecta- 

e on on, according to Rules of Decorum and good 
e. Studied Phraſes, a too florid Style, fine 
we, dt, Terms ffrain d and remote, and all extra- © 


rainary Expreſſions afe Inſupportable to the true 
Fveſie ; only Simplicity Pleaſes, provided it bs 
Wand with Greatneſs and Meajefty : But this 


Sim 


/ 


the little Wits underſtand nothing of it; 'tis 


cter of Homer and Virgil. The Ignorant hunt him 
after Wit, and fine Thoughts, becauſe they {Wubli 


write as he ought; for never Perſon writ 
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Sim licity is not known, except by great Soul; 


the Maſter-piece of Poeſie, and the Chara. 


are Ignorant. The Language muſt be Lofty . 
and Splendid, which is the Fourth Quality, be 
for the common and ordinary Terms are not Ne m 
proper for a Poet: he muſt uſe words that 
partake nothing of the Baſe and Vulgar; they WP 
muſt be Noble and Magnificent; the Exoret IVES 
ſions Strong, the Colours ery, the Draught iter 
bold: His Diſcourſe muſt be ſuch as may Cd 
equal the greatneſs of the Ideas of a Work. Wn 
man, who is the Creator of his Work. The 
fifth Quality, is that it be Numerous, to uphold 
that greatneſs and Air of - Majeſty which Nfapn 
Reigns throughout in Poeſie, and to expreſs hit 


all the Force and Dignity of the great thing He! 


it ſpeaks: Terms that go off roundly fromthe 
Mouth, and that fill the Ears, are ſufficient to ge; 
render all admirable, as Poeſie requires. But W's F 
this is not enough thatthe Expreſſions be 9 

and Great, there muſt likewiſe be Heat an 
Vehemence: And above all, there muſt ſhine 
throughout the Difcourſe a Certain Grace and 
Delicacy, which makes the principal Orns 
ment, and moſt univerſal Beauty, * - 


XXVIIL. 


It may be affirm'd, that never Perſon in 
any Language poſſeſs d all theſe Qualities it 
ſuch eminent Degree, as Homer; he is tit 
firſt Model a Poet muſt propoſe to himſelf to 


more Purely, nor more Naturally than he: 
Tis hg alone that ever found the ſecret of joy 
* eee eee 
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als. ung to the Purity of Style, all the fublimity 
nd greatneſs that Heroick Poeſie is capable 
ir. If: For this Reaſon, Longinus always propoſes 
une um as the moſt juſt and exact Rule for the 
hey Nublime Style. It was formerly on this Origi- 
ofry pal, that Eupbranor form d his Idea for drawing 
ity, be Image of Jupiter; for, that he might 
not e more ſucceſsful therein, he Travelld to A- 
lens to conſult a Profeſſor that read Homer to 
they is Scholars. Upon the Deſcription the Poet 
{ Wives in che {firſt Book of his lad, of 2 Jo- 
pls ier with Black Eye-brows, 4 Brow. cover d with 
may buds, and a Head environ d with all that Majeſty 
ork. Nas moſt Terrible, this Painter made a Portract 
The hat after was the Vonder of his Age, as Appi- 
hold che Grammarian has reported. The ſame 
hich Wapned to Phidias in that admirable Statue of 
pref; rpiter he made, after the Model he found in 
ung e ſame Place in Homer, as Euſtathius affirms. 
n the id one of the moſt famous Painters of this 
nt to ge, made Homer be read to him to heighten 
But {W's Fancy, when he diſpos d himſelf to draw. 
_ The ſame Judgment is to be made of the Ex- 


t an | an of Virgil, eſpecially in his Georgicks. 
ſhine Ye STi : 
e and 3 XXIX 

Ira 


The Loftineſs of Expreſſion is ſo Important, 
bat for the attaining it, tis not enough 
0 propoſe Homer and Virgil, it muſt; be ſcarch'd 
Pindar, in Sophocles, in Euripides; and it 


fon in Nut be had in grave and ſerious Subjects, that, 

ies il themſelves, are capable to furniſh with great 

s the Thoughts, as the great Thoughts are capa- 

elf to e to furniſh with noble Expreſſions. But the 

n writ / e beigbten Diſcuurſe, ſaith Ariſtorle, is 16 

n be: good uſe of Metaphors, and to underſtand 

ff jo) Fell their Nature, that they may not he abus d s poet. c. 2 
ning | | 


and 22. 
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and he adds in the ſame place, That this did 
cernment is the mark of an excellent Wit; and b. 
cauſe, as ſaith OQuintilian, this Loftineſs which 
is aimed at by the boldneſs of a Metaphor, i, 
dangerous, inſomuch "that it comes nigh to Raſh- 
neſs; Ariſtotle muſt be conſulted on this Mat. 
ter, to employ them with Diſcretion, ' as Vi. 
gil has done: who treating of Bees, in the 
fourth Book of his Georgicks, that he might 
heighten the Meanneſs of his Subjett, ſpeaks 
not of them but in Metaphorical Terms, of 1 
Court, of Legions, of Armies, of Combot, 
piteb d Fields, Rings, Captains, Souldiers: and 
by this admirable Art, forms à noble Image of the 
loweſt Subject; for after all, they are ſtil 
but Flies. Finally, the Poet muſt above alt 
things, know what Eloquence has of Art and 
Method for the uſe of Figures: For it is only 
by the Figures that he gives Force to the Pal. 
ſions, Luſtre to the Diſcourſes, Weight to 
the Reaſons; and makes Delightful all he 
Speaks. Tis only by the moſt lively Figures 
of Eloquence that all the Emotions of the 
Soul become Fervent and Paſſionate : Nature 
muſt be the only Guide that can be proposd 
in the uſe of theſe Figures and Meraphon, 
and muſt therefore be well underſtood, that i 
may be Trac'd and Follow'd without miſtake; 
for no Portracts can be drawn that have N. 
ſemblance without it, and all the Images that 
Poetry employs in expreſſing it ſelf, are falſe 
unleſs they be Nat urls. 


But this ſublime Stile is the Rock to the 
mean Wits: they fly out in too Vaſt and boi 
ſterous Terms, from what is Naturul, wheel 


— 


+ 
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this hanghty and pompous kind of Speech be- 
comes Vain and Cold, if not ſupported with 
great Thoughts; and the great Words that are 
indiſcreetly Affected to heighten the Diſcourſe, 
for the moſt Part only make a Noiſe. The 
a Wl Emperor Nero, who had the Worm in his 
1 Head, and conceited himſelf a Wit, ran into 
the! this Character with that Extravagance, that he 
eit became 2 Subject of Raillery to the Satyriſts of 
"kc bis Time. Statius, who had a better Genius, would 
F: imitate this kind of, writing in his Poems, 
by an Affectation of great Words, and ſwel- 


* ling Expreſſions: But ſeeing he Swells into 
the Foie, he fills the Ears without touching the 
u Heart; and all thoſe Univerſally, who in the 
e l Decline of the Empire affected to be Lofty, 


and wanted Wit, by a too great Boldneſs of 


only Language, became Obſcure, as Perſius in his 
Pal: WY hy-; or Cold andFlar, as Valerius Flacens in his 
wt to WY Y&Ronautickłs; or fell into the Impropriety, as Sido- 
WY Appollinaris , and the others. For the moſt 
ours elſential Virtue of Speech, next to the Clear- 


neſs and Perſpicuity, is, that it be Chafte and 
Modeſt, as Demetrius Phalerius obſerves ; There 
pod muſt be (laith he) 4 Proportion betwixt the Words 
n, and the Things: and nothing is more Ridiculous, 
that kan to handle a frivolous Subje# in a ſublime 
fake; Style; for whatſoever is Diſproportionate, is 
ve Re ber altogether Falſe, or at leaſt, - is Trifling 
„ chaff" Chidiſh. This by. Socrates is Objected ro Flut. 
the Sophiſt, Gorgias Leontinus, whom he pleaſantly — 
Pays tipon for affecting to ſpeak petty Things 
with a great and ſolemn Mien. Moſt French 
Poets fall into this Vice, for want of Genius; 
heir Verſes where Logick is much neglected, 
olt commonly, are either Pedantary or Non- 
lnſe, Should I cite Examples, there would 
e no end: Dubartes and Ronſard, who would 
| heigh-. 
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heighten their Conceits with greet Words afte 
their Faſhion, Compounded according to the 
manner of the Greek, and of which the French 
Tongue is not Capable, were guilty of In. 
propriety, and made themſelves Barbarous; who 


; ſucceeded them, committed the fame Fault 


Malberb was the firſt that joyn'd Purity to the 
lofry Style; but being the Beginner, he could 
not carry it to Perfection, there is good ſtore of 


Proſe amongſt his Verſe. Theophile, who fol. 


low'd him, by too great Aﬀectation of the 
eaſie Stile, Degenerated. into Trifling and 
Puerility : The Truth is, the Foundation dt 
his Character was à luxuriant Fancy, rather 
than a fruitful Wit. The Pharſale of Brehuf 
corrypted afterward much of the Youth, who 
were dazzled at the Pomp of his Verſe. 'Ti 
true, they have Splendour: But after all, what 
ever ſeem'd Great and Sublime in this Poem, 
when tis view'd near hand, will not paſs with 
the Intelligent, but for a falſe Taste full of 
Affectation. The ſmall Wits were Tranſpor- 
ted with the Noife this Poem made formetch, 


which at the Bottom has nothing in 1 Ns 


tural, 
XXXI. 


Of — ſome have fallen into vg. Ex: 
tremity, a too ſcrupulous Care Puri 
A They — begun to take from 

Poefie all 155 Nerves, arid all its Majeſty, by? 
too timeram Reſervednefs, and alle e Modtf, 
which ſome thought to make the Charatfr 0 
the French Tongue, by Robbing it of all tho 
wiſe and judicious Boldneſſes that Poeſie demand: 
der hey would Retrench, without Reaſon, ths 
le of Metaphors, and and of all thoſe F on 
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that give, Life and Luſtre to the. Expreſſions: 
de Nand ſtudy to confine all the Excellency of this 


and corrected Diſcourſe, without expoſing it to 
the Danger of any high and bold Flight. 
The Guſt of the Age, which lovd Purity; 
the Women , who naturally are modeſt, the 


4 Court, which then had ſcarce any Commerce 
\ of {Wivith che great Aer of Antiquity, through their 
fol. ordinary Anripathy to Learning, /and the gene- 


zl Ignorance in the Perſons of Quality, gave 


the : * IP 
and Neputation to this way of Writing: But nothing 
| of rore authorized it, than the Verſes of Voiture 
ro and Sarazin, the Metamorphoſis of the Eyes of 
ebeif | hillis into Stars, the Temple of Death; the Ec- 
who e of Lane, and ſome other Works of that 


haracter, that came abroad at that time with 
a Succeſs which diſtinguiſh'd them from the 
Vulgar. In this way they were Polite, and 


1 rit good Senſe; and it agreed with the Guſt 
all of ff the Age, and was follow'd: and who ſuc- 
ſpor eeded therein, would make a new kind of 
ech, Peement in Poerry 3 as if the Art conſiſted 
t N- nly in the Purity and Exactneſs of Lan- 


uch to the Advantage of Women that had a 
ind to be tampering and writing in Verſe ; 
hey found it their Concern to give Vogue to 


+ Ei. lis kind of Writing, of which they were as 
Purit apable as the moſt part of Men; for all the 
from Necret was no more but to malte ſome little ea- 

by 2 Verfes, in which they were content, . if 
odo), bey could cloſe ſome kind of Delicareneſs of 
offer 01 


veet and paſſionate Thoughts, which they 
ade the Eſſence of Poetry. 


J, 
% 


admirable Art within the Bounds of a pure . 


guage. This indeed pleas'd well, and was 


he ill fortune is, 


Tace was not of their mind: It x not enough 
laith he) 70 write with Purity, to make a Poet: 
e muſt have other 2ualities, But there are 


2 0 . , 
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now living, Authors, of a more ſtrong and no. 
wle Genius than thoſe I have mention'd, why 

at this day, let us ſee in their Works, that Puri 

Yof Language may be joyn d with Greatneſs 

*Thoughts, and with all the Elevation, where 

Heroick Poefie can be capable; but there is not 

inthe French Tongue any Work, wherein is ſo 

much Poetry, as in the Poem of St. Loui; yet 

the Author is not reſerved enough; he give 

his Wit too much Scope, and his Fancy alway 

| carries him too far. | 
XXXII. 

But examining well, one ſhall find that H. 
yoick foetry is not ſo much in uſe among the 
French, as ſome would perſwade us; either bj 

the Application of them to little and frivolous 
Subjects, or by a natural Difficulty in then, 
which my and ſuffers them not to riſe in the 
Matters of which they treat; or by reaſon they 
want 4 Genius for that Character they ought to 
bear; or that in effect, their Models are dete- 
ctive. He is but capable of very little, who 
governs*himſelf, and is directed only by the 
Modern Poems; whereas nothing Noble ani 
Sublime can be made without conſulting the 
Anciewts, The greateſt Flights of Latin Poty 
are in ſome certain excellent places of Virgil 
 Georgicks and every where in his ens, that 
are capable of great Figures. The modern Ls 
tin Poets afford but few; moſt whereof hat 
only copied Virgils Phraſes, without expreſling 
his Spirit. Fracaſtorius, Vida, Cardinal Sadiit, 
Sannazarius, have ſome touches of that noble Ai, 
but not many: They fall and return again b 
their own Genius, when they have ſtraindi 
little to reach that of Virgil: and amidſt ti 
15 | | BY 
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10. Ml vain Efforts of à ſervile Imitation, there nati-- 
no nually eſcape from them ſome ſtrokes of their 
rin ll own natural Spirit. It may beatfirm'd likewiſe, 
G of chat the beſt modern Ports have the advantage 
more by their Words, than by their Thoughts: 
What they ſay, would be very little worth; 
were it diveſted of the Expreſſion. FITS 0s 


XXXIII. 


The moſt Important and moſt neceſſary 
part for a Poet, to make him ſucceed well 
on bigh Subjects, is to know well to diftinguiſh 
what there is of beautiful and pleaſant in Na- 


t F. Nie, that he may form thereof perpetual Images: 

ie for Poetry is an Art where every thing ſhould 

er by lese. It is not enough to exhibit Nature which 

olou Mn certain places is Rude and Unpleaſant; he muſt 

them, {chooſe in her what is Beautiful, from what is 

in th: not: She has her fecret Graces in Subjects which 

n they I muſt diſcover. How Clear-ſighred muſt a 5 
ght to] oet be, to diſcern what to Chooſe, and what 6 


o refuſe, without Miſtaking, that he may 
void the Object that will nor Pleaſe, and re- 


by then what will. Nicander, Aratus, Lucretius, in 

e ade Deſcription they have made of natural things, 

ig the anted this admiral Secret, which Virgil after- 

Poem rards found out: He had the Art to give De- 

Virgil iht whilſt he Inſtructed by the pleaſant Images, 

1, ad moſt exquiſite Strokes of Poetry, which 
ern L dorn his Georgicks, and ſweeten the harſhneſs Z 
of bart thoſe Precepts he gives on a Subject, in 

reſin {elf Auſtere and Flat. It is true, Lucretius 

Sadilt bs: beautiful Draughts, and Virgil underſtood 


ell to Copy them; without lofing ought of 
eir Perfection, becauſe he had a Judgment 
diſcern them; which Knowledge cannot be 
in d, dut by a long —_— with W 
„ | _ 
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Authors- of Antiquity, whoſe Works are the 
only true ſources, whence theſe Riches ſo ne- 


ceſſary to Poetry may be drawn, and whence , 
is derived that good Senſe, and that juſt Diſcern- ; 
ment Which diſtinguiſhes the true from the fall: 
in natural Beauties: and a Poet that hath found n | 
in his Works theſe happy Hits, which are born fl - 
to pleaſe, may rejoyce as much as the Work- : 
man that hath found a precious Fewel. It is £ 
not, but by the help of his Genius, that he 
finds theſe Beauties, and they are made by the 4 
Zum given to the things he writes. ho 
| XXXIV. h 
There is a particular Rherorick for Poetry, 4 
which the modern Poets ſcarce underſtand at all 2 
this Art conſiſts in diſcerning very preciſelj. 
what ought to be faid Figurarively, and what, 
to be ſpoken ſimply: And in knowing well ME... 
_where Ornament is requir'd, and where not. (a 
' Taſſo underſtood not well this Secret; he is too t 
=. Trim and tooPolitein places, where the graviryol WM, 
the Subject demanded a more ſimple and ſeri WM. 
Style : As for Example, where Tancred comes 1 
near the Tomb of Clerinda, he makes the un- % 
fortunate Lover,* who came from ſlaying his Hint 
Miſtreſs, ſpeak Points, inſtead of expreſſing his ia 
Sorrow naturally; he commits this Fault in many WM» 5 
Other Places. Guarini in his Paſtor Fido, and: cult 
HBaomarelli in his Phillis, are often Guilty of th mir, 


Vice,they always think rather to ſpeak thing Hey i. 
Wittily, than Naturally: This is the mol erer 
ordinary Rock to mean Hits: who ſuffer thei Hora 
 Famey.to fly out after the pleaſing Images the wor! 
find in their, way: .choy-ruſh;into the DeſcrirMWl,,,, 
lion of Groves, Rivert, Fogutains, and Temp 

Which Horace calls Sila nin his Book of Po 
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Tis only the Talent of great Men to know 
to ſpeak , and to be ſilent ; to be florid , and to 


ce be plain; to be Lofty, and to be Low; to uſe 
2 Figures, and to ſpeak ſimply; to mingle Fiction 
Je and Ornament as the Subject requires: Finally, 
nd to manage all well in his Subject, without pre- 
"IN I tending to give Delight, where he ſhould only 
The lnſtruct, and without viſing in great Thoughts, 
5 BW where natural and common Sentiments Are requi- 
he red; a ſimple Thought in its proper Place, is 
the more worth than all the moſt exquiſite Words 
and Mit out of Seaſon. Fancy, which is all the 
Mit of common Writers, apprehends not this; 
this Diſcernment, and this particular Rhetorick , 
5 which is proper to Poetry is a pure effect of 
1 the Judgment. 
a 955 7 255 a 
iſely; | XXXV. | 
wk Yet is there in Poetry as in other Arts, cer- 


tain things that cannot be expreſſed, which are 
no (as it were) Myſteries. There are no Precepts 
15 100. to teach the hidden Graces, the inſenſible Charms, 


to the Heart, as there is no method to teach to 
pleaſe, tis a pure Effect of Nature, However, 


We 0 Nure alone can never pleaſe Regularly, unleſs 
ag 5 Win the {mall Compoſitions: there mult be the-at- 
ng bus ſiſtance of Art to ſucceed well in the great 
] mary Poems, Tis by this help that a Genius 2 little 
9 095 cultivated, ſhall range his Thought in that ad- 
O | 


and all that ſecret power of Poetry which paſles 


mrabls order which makes the greateſt Beau- 


thing ty in the productions of it: By this Order, 

e mol erery thing becomes delightful, becauſe, a 
er ten ret. ſalcß, Fre in its place; but this is the. 
ges the) work of "Fudghent,, as Invention the work f 
Delci1? Wl magination ; and. this Order that keeps all right,. * 
Tem and without which tie moſt Beautiful become 

of 7 ” Deform'd, is a Myſtery bit Httle known to mo- 


arb Poers, 


g * 
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Next to Order, the greateſt. delight of Poetry 
comes from the Manners, and from the Poſſions, 
when they are well handled. JI you weuld 
have Applauſe, ſaith Horace to the Poet, leam 
well to diſtinguiſh the M.nncrs of every Age, end 
the. Characters proper to them in general and in 
particular, It was by this great Secret that 
Menander got that high Reputation at Athens, 
as appears by the Teſtimony of Plutarch, and 
that Terence 10 cxccedingly pleaſed the Romans; 
never Poet better underſtood the Manners, 


than theſe two. P/ ꝰto atfirms, in the NinthBook 


of his Commomvealth, that Homer had particu- 


larly ſignaliz d himſelf by the Manners of Men 
which he had deſcribed in his Poems to the 


Life. But that I may not repeat what hath 


been ſaid in the Twenty-fifth Refleicn, I pro- 


ceed to the Paſſions which give no leſs Grace 
to Poetry than the M.nners: when the Poet 
has found the Art to make them move by 
their natural Sprirgs. Mibout the Paſſions 


| all is Cold and Flat in the Diſcourſe, ſaith Qun- 


tilian: for they are, as it were, the Soul and 
Life of it; but the ſerrer is to expreſs them 
according to the ſeveral Eſtates and different 
Degrees from their Birth: And in this Dilſtin- 
ction conſiſts all the Delicacy, wherewith the 
Paſſions are to be handled, to give them that 
Character which renders them admirable by the 
fecret motions they Impreſs on the Soul. Hcu- 
ba in Euripides falls into a Swoen On the Stage, 
the better to expreſs all the Weight of he 
Sorrow that could not be repreſented b) 
Words. But Achilles appears with too muehCalm- 
neſs and Tranquility at the Sacrifice of b 

53 5 | * Ge 
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Ci: 


deſign'd for him in Marriage by Agamemnon 85 
His Grief has Expreſſions too little ſuiting to 


the natural Imperuoſity of his Heart. Clytemeneſtra 


ry much better preſerves her Charucter, ſhe diſ- 
„ covers all the Paſſion of a Mother in the loſs. 
d of a Daughter, ſo lovely as was this unfortu- 

nate Princeſs, whom they were about to Sacri- 
fie, to appeaſe the Gods: and Agamemnon ge- 
in neronſly lays aſide the tenderneſs of- a Father, 


ens, he neglected his own Intereſt to provide for 
and the Publick. Seneca, ſo little Natural as 
an;; he is, omits not to have of theſe ſtrokes 
lers, chat diſtinguiſh che Paſſion, as that of Phedra 
ook in the ſecond Act of his Hippolitus; for ſhe 
icu- WM afttes a Negligence of Perſon, and conſider- 
Men ed it as not very proper to pleaſe a Hunter, 
the who hated Ornament and Neatneſs. Tis fi- 
hath Wl nally this exact Diſtinction of the different De- 


pro- grees of Paſſion, that is of moſt Effect in Poe- 
15: For this 


Poet MW and is the moſt infallible Spring for moving 
e by che Soul; but it is good co obſerve that the 
ſſions WM moſt ardent and lively Paſſions become Cold 
Quin and Dead, if they be not well magnaged, 
1 and or not in their Place. The Poet muſt 


judge when there muſt be a Calm, and when 


erent there muſt be Trouble; for nothing is more 
Jiftin- WM Ridiculous, than Paſſon out of Seaſon. But 
h the it is not enough to move a Paſſion by a. 
1 that Wi "table Incident, there muſt be Art to con- 
oy the & ir; ſo far as it ſhould go; for by a 
Hau- ¶ Paſſen that is Imperfet and Abortive , 
Stage, the Soul of the Spectator may be ſhaken ; 
of her but this not enough, it muſt be Ra- 
ed by nid. 5 „ | 

Calm- 


N4 
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to take, as he ought the Sentiments of a Ring; 


ives the Draught of Nature, 


Numbers, and by the noble Sound of the Words: 


mitted him. Enunius had not then in his days 
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- Beſides the Graces that Poetry finds in di. 
pay ing the Manners and the Paſſions : There is 
a certain I know not. what, in the Number, 
which is-underſtood by few, and notwithſtan- 
ding gives great Delight in Poetry. Homer 
hath excelled generally all the Poets by this 
Art; whether the Nature of his Language 
was favourable to him, by the Variety in the 


or that the Delicacy of his Ear made him per- 
ceive this Grace, whereof- the other Poets of 
-his time were not ſenſible; for his Verſe 
found the moſt Harmoniouſiy that can be ima- 
gin d. Atbeneus 1 that nothing is 
more proper to be ſung than the Verſes 
of Homer, ſo natural is the Harmony of them; 
tis true, I never read this Poet, or hear 
him read but 1 feel, what is found in 
a Battle, when the Trumpets are heard. Vi 
gil, who had a mice Ear, did not imitate 
Homer in this, further than the Har(bneſs, ot 
rather the Heawineſs of the Latin Tongue per- 


diſcovered this Grace, which is in the Number, 
whereof appears no  Foot-ſtep in his Verſe, 
Lucretius perceived it firſt, but gave only the 
Imperfe& Strokes of this Beauty in Verſſpcatin, 
which 37rgil finiſh'd ſo far as the Language 
was capable, The other Poets, as Ovid in 
his Meramorphoſes,- Statius in his two Poems, 
Valerius Flaccus in his Argonautes, Silius Italic 
in his Hannibal, Claudian in his Raviſpment of 
Proſerpina never went ſo far. Among tht 
vodern Poets that have writ in Latin of late 
days, thoſe who could attain to the * 

5 | * 9 
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have had moſt Reputation; and becauſe Sou! 
Buchanan, who otherwiſe had Vit, Fancy, and 


il a pure Stile, perceived not this Grace, or neg- 
is lected it, he hath Joſt much of his Price; per- 
1s, haps nothing was wanting to make him an 
in- Accompliſh'd Poet, but this Perfection which 
ner Ml moſt certainly is not Chimerical; and whoever 
his ſhall reflect a little on the Power of the Do- 
age nian, Lydian, and Phrygian Airs, whereof Ari- 
the /orle ſpeaks in his Problems, and Athæneus in his 
di: Banquets; he may acknowledge what Virtue 
per- chere is in Number and Harmony: It is a Beauty 
s of unknown to the French Tongue, where all the 
erſe I Hylables are counted in the Verſes, and where 


ma- there is no Diverſity of Cadence. 


; 

erſes XXXVIII. 

em; „ 

hear There yet remain Beauties and Ornaments , 


1 in N wbereof each Tongue is capable, and theſe 
Vir» ¶ che Poet muſt underſtand , and muſt not con- 
found, when he writes in another Tongue, 


7, of chan thoſe he propoſes for Models, which Vir- 
e per- e hath well obſerv'd in imitating Homer; 
days {Wor he did not give himſelf over to follow him 
nber Wl Scrvilely in the exact Turn of his. Verſifecation : 
Verſe, be knew withal that thoſe ig Words which 
ly the make a Beauty at the end of the Greek Verſes, 
(cation, would have been no Elzgancy in the Latin; be- 
guage cauſe, in effect, this ſucceeds not with Lucre- 
vid in W's. Virgil found that the Character of the La- 
Poem, I: Tongue requit'd Numbers too ſevere, as 
n ertial obſerves, to allow of that Licentious Ca- 
e, which was familiar with the Greek. Ho- 


race, who propos d the Odes of pindar for the 
Model of thofe/ht wrote in Latin quilted ich- 
mediately the Numbers and che Tun dt cher 


15 


9146 
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and Cadence of Virgil in the Turn of their LC 
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. Author's Verſe, of which he found the Latin 
Tongue uncapable, as the French Poetry is not iff þ 
accommodated to the Numbers of the Spaniſh 
and Italian, becauſe every Language is confl- 5 
ned within certain Bounds, which makes the h. 
Beauty of their Character. Tis a great Art to 
know theſe Beauties, and well to diſtinguiſh Ml ; 
them each from other; but beſides the Num- 
bers that are particular to each Tongue, there i; 
is alſo a certain Turn of the Period which makes tic 
the Cadence and the Harmony, of which none tu 
ought to be ignorant, How many are there Wl cr 
of the Modern Poets, who Rave endeavaur'd to M;;, 
imitate Virgil, without being able to attain this 6 
admirable Turn, which renders him ſo Maje- 

Pick? Sannazarius, Fracaſtorims, Sadoletus, Saint" Mic; 
Marthe come ſomewhat nigh it, the others ne- 4 


ver ſo much as underſtood it. This Caſt of the M ſoit 
Peroid which is proper to each kind of Verle, Mor | 
is neceſſary for expreſſing their Character; it {his 
muf} be Grave, and the Numbers thick in Ha- Wis p 


ick, in Tragick Verſe, and in Odes; it muſt be 
Soft and Eaſie in the little Verſe and gelicate Sub- 


XXXIX. 


Beſides all the Rules taken from Ariſtotl, 
there remains one mention'd by Horace, to 
which all the other Rule muſt be ſubject, 3 
to the moſt eſſential, which is the Decorin. 
Without which the other Rules of Poetry art 
falſe ; it being the moſt Solid Foundetion of thut 
Probability ſo Eſſential to this Art. Becauſe it 
is only by the Decorum that this Probability gail 
its Effects; all becomes probable, where the D- 
corum is ſtrictly preſerv'd in all its Circum- 
ſtances, One ordinarily Tranſgreſes We” ice 

OY ——_ oe 
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either by confounding the Serious with the 


Pleaſant, as Pulci has done in his Poem of Mor- 
ante; or by giving Manners diſproportionate 
h- to the Condition of the Perſons, as Guarini 
he has done to his Shepherds, which are too Polite, 
to in like manner as thoſe of Ronſard are too 
iſh Wl Groſs; or becauſe no regard is had to make the 
m- Wl vonderfwl Adventures probable, whereof Arioſto 
ere is guilty in his Orlando; or that a due Prepara- 


tion is not made for the great Events by a. na- 

tural Conduct, in which Bernardo Taſſo tranſ- 

greſſed in his Poem of Amadu, and in his Ho- 

d to dame; or by want of Care to ſuſtain the Cha. 

this ters of Perſons, as 1 in his Tragdy of 

faje- ¶ Pyramus and Tbube; or by following rather a 

aintt i capricious Genius than Nature, as Lope de Mga, 
* gives his Mit too much Swing, and is ever 

f the boiſting in his own Fancies on all Occaſions ; 

erſe, Nor by want of Modeſty, as Dante, who invokes 

r; it bis own Wit for his Deity; and as Boccace, who 

Her- Nis perpetually ſpec king of himſelf: or by ſaying 
erery thing indifferently without Shame, as 

Cavalier Marino in his Adonu. Finally, what- 

erer is againſt the Rules of Time, of Manners, 

of Thoughts, of Expreſſions, is contrary to the 

3 which is the moſt: Univerſal of all the - 

Uukes, 


riſtatly 

ce , (0 XL. 

ec, 5 | Tg 
ecorin. And to-cloſe, in a laſt Refle4:on , all the 
ery are Withers that can be made, the Poet muſt un- 
of that Nerſtand that the great Secret of the Art is to 


ork his Matter well, and to execute happily 


ry gains hat he had deſign'd with all the Attention his 
the D. Hubject requires; that he know always, that 
ircum ih great Works he may be Negligent in certain 
is Rt aces, which regularly ought to be negletted ; 


El 


that 


\ 
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things more high than they ought to be ex. 
pre 


run not with the young Writers into the Flil 
Stile, by his exce 
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that all may not be fniſhd alike, and what is 4 
fniſid may appear ſo the more, among the MW" 
ſtudied Negligences. Theſe Strokes leſs perfecc ? 
than the reſt, and theſe Inequalities of Exprefli. A 
on which Art requires, are as neceſſary to 
Poeſie, as the Shades to à Painter, which ſerve 
to give Luſtre to the other Parts of his Work, 
"Tis the fault of the mean its to expreſs 


ed. So the Poet muſt take heed that he 


ive Ornaments and far- fetchd 
Beauties; that he retrench boldly what is too 
luxuriant ; for all becomes falſe in Poetry that 
Glitters too much, The Poet is in no wiſe M. 
tural , who would be always ſpeaking fi 
things : he will not be ſo tied of his Writ, 
when he has Vit form'd as it ought to be; for 
all he Speaks is worth nothing , if he will be 
ſpeaking too finely. The Courſe he muſt take 
to come at good Senſe, is to have yet a greater 
care in his Expreſſion of Things, than in his 
Words, becauſe it is in the Things he muſt 
ſearch the principal Graces of his Diſcourſe. The 
Diſcourſe muſt be diverfify'd by the Variety of 
Expreſſions , becauſe the fame Images tire the 
Mind of the Reader : and there muſt not on- 
ly be frequent Figures in the Words, but allo 
different Turns in the Thoughts. The narrow 
and limited Wits are always finding themſelves, 
and by the Barrenneſs of their Genius, become 
like that Player of the Lute in Horace, hö 
could only ſtrike on one String. For the reſt, i 
is good to be mindful, that none muſt meddl 
with making of Verſes, who does not mak 
them gxcellently, and does not diſtinguiſh hin. 
from'others. For ſince none is oblig'd to mak 
them, to what end ſhould he Crack his Bra 

: pn” | . . ani 
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I. | 
i; and Hazerd his Reputation, unleſs he acquit 
he himſelf well ? He may know likewiſe that 
eg Mt will be no Honour to Men of little Senſe ;. 
. and that the Appetite of Verſe-making is a dan- 
6 gerous Malady when it ſeizes on .an indifferent 
re %,; that he is liable to all Extravagancies 
rk. imaginable, who is taken therewith and wants 
rf. Mt? Genius : that he ſhould be endu'd with Sab- 
oc. vin, and be docible, that he fall not into 
- he this Misfortune. For after the manner Men 
Ilie at preſent, he may find every where ſome 
chd Nor other who out of Charity or Il Humour, are 


oo Naways ready to give him Advice: that the 
that greateſt Fault of a Poet is to be Indocible; and 
N- dat nothing has made ſo many Bad Poets, as 
ö Flttery, which will be continually Bux ing in 


wi Alis Ears, and Daubing him on that occaſion ſo 


„ for boon as he begins to tamper with writin 


in be erſe; eſpecially it is to. be conſider d, that he 


tale bould apply himſelf betimes to this Myſtery, 
cater Ide attain any Perfection, that he may form his 
in his Imagination to that delicate Air, which is not 


mut to be had but from the firſt Ideas of out Youth. 
The Julins and Foſeph Scaliger could not ſucceed 
10 of herein; for having begun this Study too late, 
re the neither of them could overcome the Stifneſs of 


their Genius, which had before Bent their Mit 
another way: and though the Son was more 
Polite than his Farber, yet had he nothing of 


Ot on- 
at Allo 


JACrroW 

elves Egancy, or Graceful in his Poetry, no more than 
va the other Learned Men of his time; and that 
e who Aſpires to the Glory of this Profeſſion, 
reſt, k B reckon _ he hath much more to loſe, 
med an to gain, by writing Verſe, in an Age ſo 
t mate miſh as this of ours. We are no longer 
mine” chat Age, when Men got Reputation b 


heir fool-hardy Writing: Then it was no dif- 
fult Matter to impoſe, ſeeing what glitter d 
„ Was 
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| was more reſpected than what was Solid: and 

| one may reflect that nothing-can now ſucceed 
= in Poetry, unleſs it be delicately conceiv d, and 
formed with the utmoſt Regularity , and ſer y 
with all the Grace and Happineſs of Expreſſion: 
that Verſe are not rolerable, if but indifferent; 
and are ridiculous, unleſs they be admirabl. 
That, finally, true Poetry is not perceiv'd, but 
by the Impreſſion it makes on the Soul; it is 
not as it ſhould be, unleſs it go to the Heart: 
Hence it is that Homer animates me, Virgil heat; 
me, and all the reſt freeze me, ſo cold and fat 
they are: ; 


This is what may be ſaid in General of Poetry, 
after follows the Particular. 


V ol.II. 


— 


. 
Ariſtotle's Book 
POESIE 


IN PARTICULAR. 


* — . * o 
- 


* 
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RISTO TL E diſtinguiſhes POESIE 5 l| 
into Three divers Kinds of Perfect \ 1 
POEMS, the Fthick, the Tragick, 
and the Comick. Horace reduces theſe Three 
ito Two only, One whereof conſiſts in 4&;- 
n, the Other in Narration; all the other Kinds 
Whereof Ariſtotle makes mention, may be 
brought to theſe Two, the Comedy to the Dra- 
"wick, the Satyr to the Comedy, the Ode and 4 
Eclogue to the Heroick Poem; for the Sonnet, VA 
igel, Epigram , 8c. are only a ſort of I. | | 1 
re Poems; it is the Poets Part to * t 
| his 


afieur 


1 


. Genizs , can hardly ſuffice to form one ſuch as 


of finding together Fancy and Fudgment , Heat 


ter. Wit to form them. Finally, there muſt be 


tion, and ſome Brikneſs of Spirit. 


nothing Exact in theſe kind of Works, * 
| . SO _— - 0 a 
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his Strength in the different ways he muſt hold 
in the different Characters of Verſe, that he may 
not do Violence to his Genius. 5 


II. 


The Epick Poem is that which is the Great 
and moſt Noble in Poeſie; it is the greateſt Work 
that Humane Wit is capable of. All the N. 
Bleneſs, and all the Elevation of the moſt perfect 


is requiſite for an Heroick Poet; the difficulty 


of Imagination, and Sobriety of Reaſon, Preci- 
pitation of Spirit, and Sojidity of Mind, cauſes 
the Rareneſs of this Character, and of this hap- 
. , Which makes à Poet accom- 
pliſh'd; it requires great Images, and yet a gra- 


— 


a judgment ſo ſolid, a Diſcernment ſo exqui- 
ſite, ſuch perfect Knowledge of the Language 
in which he writes; ſuch obſtinate Stu, 
profound Meditation, vaſt Capacity, that ſcarce 
whole Ages can produce one Genius fit for an 
Epic Poem. And it is an Enterprize ſo bold, 
that it cannot fall into a wiſe Man's Thoughts 
bur affright him. Yet how many Poets have 
we ſeen of late Days, who, without Capgciy, 
and without Stad), have dared to undertake 
theſe ſort of Poems; having nb other Founds- 
tion for all, but the only Heat of their Imagin«- 


But another Hindrance to this Character „ 
to have a Wit too Vaſt; for ſuch will mak t. 


. 
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chief Perfection is the Faſtneſi. Theſe Wits 
that ſtrike at all, are apt to paſs the Bounds; 
the Swing of their Genius carries them to Irre- 
gularity; nothing they de is exact, becauſe 
their Wit is not: All that they ſay, and all 
that they imagine, is always Vaſt; they nei- 
ther have Proportion in the Deſign, nor Juſt- 
neſs in the Thought, nor Exactneſs in the Ex- 
preſion. The Fault is common to the molt of 
the Modern Poets, eſpecially to the Spaniardt, 
25 Diego Ximenes, in his Poem of Cid Ruydias de 


— Bivar ; Camoens in his Conqueſt of the Indians by 
ot Nhe Portugueſe: And among the Italians, Boi- 
ah do, Arioſto, Cavalier Marino, and Chiabrera, 
6 Whoſe Works are very ill Patterns for an Epick 


Poem: They perpetually Digreſs, yet there is 
always Vit in their Digreſſions. The French, 
ho pretend to Wit, and love Vit even in 
rifles, ſuffer'd themſelves to be blinded with 
he Poems of Arioſto and Cavalier Marino. 
The Beauty of their Verſe, their Expreſſion, 
he pleaſant Images they make of things they 
Treat of, and the Charms of their Verſe, have 
0 enchanted moſt part of theſe French Poets, 


ie. nat they have not ſeen the groſs Enormities 
ug! Wh Julgment thoſe Authors run into. This is 
* 15 linary with Poets that have Vit, and little 
1985 fudgment; they endeavour to hide what, is Ir- 


ular in their Works, by glittering Faults, and 
ie Beauties ; but they muſt have a. great Fudg= 
ent and Wiſdom to ſuſtain a great Deſign in the 
molt Regularity. Se i DIES. 


1 1 
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175 10 The Value of Heroick Poeſie is yet more. High 

' «whole the Matter , and by its End , than by its 
chien; it Diſcourſes not but of Kinga and 


9 Princes; 
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Princes; it gives not Leſſons but to the Gran. Ml |; 
dees to govern the People, and ſets before Ml + 
them the Idea of a Virtue much more perfect il + 
than Fifory can do; for Hiſtory propoſes not I p 
Vietne , but imperfect as it is found in the par. n 
ticulars; and Poetry propoſes it free from all Ml 5 
Imperfe&tions, and as it ought to be in Genera, MI a 
and in the Abſtract. This made Ariftorle con- 4 
fefs, Tha: Poctic x a better School of Virtue, than ¶ ci 
Philoſophy it eff, becauſe it goes more direa- b. 
ly to Perfection by the Verifimility, than Philo- m 
Goh can do with the naked Truth. And be- nt 
cauſe the Poet gives not Reaſon for what he ca 
faith, as the Philoſopher , but the Reaſen mult is 


be perceiv'd without his ſpeaking it. 7a 
| Ki nf yr 
SV.. W th: 
4.4 NE: =” = Ho 
Poeſie in General is A Picture or Imitation off nr 
an Action; and Heroick Poeſie is the Imitation his 
or Picture of an Heroick Action, as Ariſtotle in-. ¶ fon 
forms us. The Qualifcations he gives to ti Vir 
Action, are, that it be One, and Simple, Tru ver 
or that paſſes for True, and that it ought to he 
Happy, Commendable, and Entire. He believes tha 
it muſt be One and Simple, to avoid Confuſin 
that it muſt be True to deſerve Credit; Hf 
and Commendable to ſerve for a Pattern and I 7 
ſtruction to the Grandees, and to be a publiq; q mu 
Example of Virtue. Finally, it muſt be Emig vit 
that there may be nothing in it Imprjl 47; 
Theſe Conditions are ſo Eſſential to the Adin latte 
which is to ſerve for the Subject of an Hai port 
Poem, that it is altogether Defe#ive, if any our d 
of them be wanting; but to the end the Mar 
en may be entirely Perfect in a Poem, all mace 
go in a direct Line to eſtabliſh the Merit of rite 


Eure, and to diſtinguiſh him from all oth 


* 
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As the Figures in a Table ought to have no- 
thing ſo Shining either by the Colours, or by 
the Lights that may divert the Eyes from the 
principal Figure. Tis in this that To was 
miſtaken , who in his Poem of the Conqueſt of 
Hieruſalem, makes Rinaldo do all that is Shining 
and Extraordinary ; it is Rinaldo that lays 
Adraſtus, Tyſapharnes, Solyman, and all the Prin- 
cipal Leaders of the Enemy: Tis he that 
breaks the Charm of the Enchanted Foreſt; the 
moſt important Epiſedes are reſerv'd for him; 
nöthing is done in his Abſence; he alone is 
call'd out to all the great Actions. Godfrey, who 
is the Heroe, has nothing to do; and it is in 
vain that Taſſo would excuſe this Fault by the 
Allegory in a long Treatiſe made to that end; 

chat is, to juſtify one Chimera with another. 

Hmer, whoſe Senſe was more right, by a Spi- 

tion off ir altogerher contrary ; makes Achilles, who is 
cation his Herbe, do all; though it is true, he Strays 
ſometimes too far from him, and forgets him. 
Virgil never falls into this Fault; one ſhall ne- 
ver loſe the fight of </£neas in the Æneid, as 
he does of Achilles in the Liad. 


VI. 


The Action muſt neither be too Vaſt, nor too 
much Limited, it muſt have a juſt Greatneſs 
within the natural Proportion of an Heroick 
Action to be perfect. The War of Troy that 
laſted Ten Years, had been a Matter diſpro- 
portion d for a Poem; ſo great an Object had 
ir d the Vit, and a natural Action of the fame 
Man cannot regularly be of that Continu- 
ace; but neither ought it to be too much Li- 
"ied, leſt it become deſpicable by the Lirtle- 
» Hence it is that the Poem of Gebriel 

7 O 2 Chiabrera 
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Chia brera on the Conqueſt of Rhodes by Amede: 
of Savoy, is in fome meaſures defective in the: 
Action, which laſts but four Days. For great 


Achievements, to be extraordinary, are not 


- der, and after the ſame Deſign, This Varieh 


perform'd but by flow Means, and I:riges il *© 
wrought and woven with long a Thread: with Ne 
Perfons often Abſent and Remote, more time t 
is neceſſary to move the Springs of Great De- f 
fiens. Beſides, in the Precipitation of fo ſhort f 

ime, the Events cannot be prepar'd , the W* 
Charaters ſuſtain'd , the Incidents manag d, the N 
Manners obſerv'd, and nothing works as it 
fhould do in theſe great Machines; and the 


Probability is throughout deſtroy d. jm 
. ou 

I Pr 

is | ; | Hey 

The Unity of the Action, however Simple and I Ce 
Scrupulous it ought to be, is no Enemy to thoſe N 
Delights which naturally ariſe from Variey, N eit 
when the Variety is attended with that Oran Pl 
and that Proportion which makes Uniformity; 3 lony 


one Palace may contain the various Orns 
ments of Architecture, and a great Diverſity 
of Parts, provided it be Built m the ſame 0r- 


hath a large Field in Heroick Poee; the Entr- 


Negotiations „ Voy „Councils, Debates , Build- 
ing of Palaces and Towns, Manners, Paſſions, ur 
expected Diſcoveries, unforeſeen and ſurpi 
zing Revolutions, and the different Images of ali" p 
that happens in the Lives of Great Men, ma 
there be employ d, ſo be that all go to tif 
fame end; without this Order the moſt beauii 
- Figures become Monſtrous, and like thoſe Ex 
ances eee _ as Ridiculous, in 18 
inning of his Bug of Poefee, ; | 
| 4 | * * VIII 


« 


Fd 
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VIII. 


a It is particularly by the Art of Epiſodes, that 
— this great Variety of Matters which Adorn a Po- 
vith em, is brought into the Principal Action; but 
ime though the Epiſodes are a kind of Digreſſion 
De- from the Subje#, being an Adventure wholly 
hon I foreign, chat is added to the Principal Achion 
the do adorn it; yet, however, it oüght to have a 
the I Natural Relation to the Principal Action, to 
as ii make thereof a Vork that hath Order and Pro- 
the bortien; and therefore muſt the Decorum of Per- 
Ie of Time, and of Place, be preſer wd. With- 
out this Condition the Epiſode is no longer 
Probable, and there appears an Air of Afecta- 

ien, which becomes Ridiculous: Which o- 

le and Ne Reproaches to the witleſs Poets, who 
thoſe would be Gay on Grave Subject, and ſearch fo- 
ariety, M482 Ornaments, where only the natural were 
Orde {MProper. The Epiſodes of Lacan, who makes 
); eng Scholaftick Diſſertations and Diſputes merely 
Orn N Pecularive, on things that fall in his way, ſhew 
verſity much of Conſtraint and Aﬀe&#ation. | But beſides 
me O- rat, the Epiſode muſt be natural, and nevet 
Vari- fetch d, it is to be handled with a certain 


Ente · ¶ Lnagement and Dexterity , that it may not lie 
nhaſſis n the way to make Confuſion, nor burthen the 
Build: Het with roo much Action. Tis for this 
ns, uCauſe Ariſtotle ſo greatly blames the Epiſodical 
ſurpt. ler; and jt is alſo in this that the Art of Ho- 
es of M principally appears, who never confounds 
en, mae thing in the throng of Objects he repre- 
» to s; never was Poem more charg'd with 


ater than the 7iad, yet never any thing ap- 


beautiful 
rd more Simple or more Natural; for eve- 


ſe Exif. 


„ in wa ting there is in due Order. Any too li- 
„Aous Parachroniſm may render an Epiſode 
VIII. | | O; © Defedtivs 
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Defective and Imperfect, though that of Dido 


in the Fourth of the AÆneid is pardonable by 


the admitable Effect it produceth; and in ſo 
great an Elongation of Times as thoſe of eve; 
and Dido, the Poet need not be a Slave to 
Chronolegy, The molt natural Epiſodes are moſt 
proper to circumſtantiate the Principal Action 
beſt, that are the Cauſes, the Effects, the Begin- 
nings, and the Conſequences of it; but we find 
not always theſe Qualifications in Taſſo, who 
ſeeks to pleaſe often by Paſſages that are too 
Glittering; and much leſs in Arioffo, whoſe Epi- 
ſodes are too affected, never probable, never 
prepar'd, and often without any dependance 
on his Subject; as that of King Agramante and 
Marfiſa ; but theſe things are not to be expect 
ed from a Poem, where the Heroes are Paladin:; 
and where predominates an Air of Chimerical 
and Romantick Knight-Errantry, rather than any 
Heroick Spirit. | 


| SY 


Though all muſt be Natural in an Epick Poem, 
yet the Order that is obſerv'd in relating things, 
ought not ſo to be; for we read it Natural, 
and. according to the Succeflion of Time, it 
would be a Hiſtory and not a Poem; and there- 
by one would fall into the ſame Fault with the 
Impertinent Scribler, whom Horace makes Rid: 
culous , who began his Poem of the Trya 
War, with the Loves of Jupiter and Leda, an 
with the Birth of Helen, who was the cauſe 0 

the War: For to render the Narration mor 
Inſinuating , Delightful , and Surprizing , tl 

Poet muſt confound. the Natural Order 0 

Times and Things, to make thereof one pu! 

ly Artificial, Tis by this Maxim, that th 

2 Oel. 
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1% boem of Nonnus upon Bacchus , the Thehaid' of 
by MW $:arins, and the Poems of the firſt Italians, who 
{o I writ before they knew the Rules of Ariforle ; 
meas and ſome Spaniſh Poems, as that of Diego Xi- 
to Wl mes, on the Conqueſt of Valentia, are fo de- 
noſt fective. £4 


E in- 8 3 X. 


who The Principal Character of an Heroick Poem 
too MI conſiſts in the Narration; tis in this that it is 
; Epi- oppos'd to the Dramatick , which conſiſts alto- 
never I gether in the Action; but as nothing is more 
lance difficult than to relate things, as one ought, 
e and the Poet muſt employ all his Art to ſucceed 
me. herein. The Qualities a Narration muſt have 
to be perfect, are theſe; it muſt be Short and 
duccinct, that nothing may be Idle, Hat, or 
Tedious; it mult be Lively, Quick, and Delight- 
fal, that it may have nothing but what is At- 
ract ive: Finally, it muſt be Simple and Natu- 
al; but it is a great Art to know to relate 
things Simply, and yet the Simplicity not ap- 


Poem, if pear. The moſt ordinary Graces of a Narra- 
things, MW en muſt come from the Figures, the Tranſitions, 
Tatural, and from all thoſe delicate Turns, that carry 
ime, it che Reader from one thing to another without 
1 there-l bis regarding it; and in this chiefly conſiſts 
with the all the Artifice of the Narration. It muſt ne- 
es Ridi- ver pour out all the Matter, that ſome place 
e Tra may always be left for the natural Reflections 
da, au of the Reader; it muſt likewiſe avoid the Par- 
cauſe of dealers and the Length of affected Deſcription. 
an more Homer, great Speaker as he , Amuſes not him- 
ing; the ſelf, ſays Lucian, to diſcourſe Ml the Torments of the 
Order of Cnbappy in Hell, ben Ulyſſes deſcended thither ; 
ne pute though this wat 2 fair occaſion for bim. But the 
that t Poet, when he is Judicious , makes no Deſcrip- 

Pow _ 5 — 
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tions, but to clear the Matters, and never to 
ſhew his Wit. Finally, the Narration muſt be 
Delightſome , not only by the variety of things 
it relates, but likewife by the variety of the 
Numbers. "Tis this Variety that makes the 2 
Greek Ae more harmonious, and more 5 
proper for Narration, than the Latin; and fl x 
though Taſſo has been ſueceſsful enough in the Nh 
Narrations of his Poem, and likewiſe Ariofo, Ml 
who, to me feems more Natural than he; yet b. 
FX the Pauſes and Interruptions to which the Italian 0 
1 Poeſe is ſubjected, by the Stanza s, do weaken, 7. 
| methinks, and enervate that Force and Vigour Ml 
which makes one Part of the Character of H- N 
| roick Verſe. That Monotomy of the Alexandrin C 
| Verſe which can ſuffer no difference, nor any in 
variety of Numbers, ſeems to me likewiſe a H 
great Weakneſs in the French Poetry: And I ſti 
though the Vigour of the Verſe might be ſu- 
ſtain d either by the great Subjects, or by an 
extraordinary Genius and Wit above the com- 
mon rate, yet this ſort of Verſe will grow te- 
dious and irkſome in a long Poem. For the 
reſt, one ſhall ſcarce ever meet with Narrati- 
ons that are continued with the ſame Force, 
and the ſame Spirit, except in Homer and Vir. 
gil. It is true, the Narration of the Death of 
- Polyxena in the Hecuba of Euripides, is the moſt 
lively, and moſt moving in the World; and 
that of Tecmeſſa in the Ajax of Sopbocles, is the 
moſt tender and moſt paſſionate that can be 
imagin d. Tis by theſe great Models that 2 
Poet muſt learn to be Pathetical in what he re- 
lates, without amuſing himſelf to make ſubtle 
and witty Narrations, by ridiculous Afettations. 
In the other Greek and Latin Poets, are found 
only ſome imperfect Eſſays of Narrations. He, 
among the Moderns , who has the beſt Go 
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to ſuſtain all the Nobleneſs of a Narrration in 
Heroick Verſe, is Hierom Vida Biſhop of Alba, 
in his Poem on the Death of Feſus Chrift ; and 
if ſometimes he fell not into low Expreſſions, 
and Harſhneſſes, like thoſe of Lucretius, his 
stile had been incomparable. Scaliger objects 


the I his Heroes ſpeak in the Hear and Fury of a Bar- 
to, ; in effect this is neither Natural nor Pro- 
yet bable : Neither can I approve the Deſcriptions 
lian of Alcinas Palace in Arioſto, nor of Armida's in 
cen, WM 7aſo, no more than the Particulars of the plea- 


our il fant things which both of them mix in their 


He- Narrations ; hereby they degenerate from their 
zdrin. WW Character, and ſhew a kind of Puerility that is 
any in no wiſe conformable to the Gravity of an 
iſe a WW Heroick Poem, where all ought to be maje- 
And Ill ftick. _” | fo 
e ſu- | 898 | 
y an XI. ; 
com- . 
w te- Nothing is more eſſential to an Epick Poem 
xr the I than Fiction, which ought to reign through- 
trrati- ¶ out, Fiction being its Soul. Tis by this that 
orce, ¶ the moſt common things take a Character of 
d Vir- Creatneſs and Sublimity, which renders them 
ath of extraordinary and admirable. gee ex gave 
> moſt {Whut the Shadow of this Precept, which Perro- 
and WW" has drawn more fully, by theſe words, per 
is the Nanbages deorumque miniſteria præcipitandus eſt liber 
dan be us. Tis thus that meaneſt things become 
that 2 Hroble; that Theris, in Homer, throws her ſelf 
he re- Nit the Feet of Fapiter, that the Gods aſſemble 
> ſubtle In Council , where ariſe great Debates, their 
ations. Ppirits grow warm, and all Heaven is divided 
> found Minto Parties;for what? becauſe, indeed, Achillles's 
. Ve, Miſtreſs was taken for him, which at the bot- 
Genin 


A Voyages 


againſt the long Narrations which Homer makes 


jon is but a Trifle,” Tis by this great Art that all 


J 
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Duty to a Tomb that he finds accidentally in 


milla. Finally, all has relation to the Gods, and 


at the Marvellous; they thruſt Imprudently in- 
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Voyages, and indeed every ſtep that Telemachus 


made in the Odyſſ;s, to ſeek his Father Uns, 
became conſiderable, becauſe Minerva is of 


his Retinue, and of his Council; and all became 


remarkable, by the Impreſſion they receiv d 
from the Conduct of a Deity, that preſides o- 


ver Wiſdom. Tis finally by this that Virgil 


ives Greatneſs-and Luſtre to the meaneſt 
things he ſpeaks. If Mneas break a Bough, 
in the third of his ÆAneid, to pay 2. pious 


his way, the Ghoſt of Polydorus ſpeaks to him 
from the bottom of the Tomb, and makes an 
Epiſode. If Aruns draw an Arrow. in the ele- 
venth Book, it is by the direction of Apolb, 
who does Intereſs himſelf therein to kill Ca- 


their Miniſtry, even to the leaſt Actions that 
are deſcrib'd in this Poem, to heighten the 
Luſtre of all that is there done, in that mar- 
vellous Way, whereof Ariſtotle gives fo admi- 
rable Leſſons. „ | 


X11. 


But the Importance is, as I before have ob- 
ſerv'd, that this admirable be probable, by a jul 
Mixture and Temperament of the one and 
the other. For the Heroick Action which 
the Poet propoſes to imatate, muſt be render 
not only worthy of Admiration, but alſo of 
Credit, to attain its end. The Poets ordinari- 
ly are carried without conſideration to ſpeak 
incredible Things, whilſt they aim too much 


to the Fable, without managing the Truth, be- 
cauſe they would pleaſe, without taking car 
to perſwade; and they ſcarce: ever think 5 
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the Preparations, and all the Colours of Decen- 
cy that muſt be employ'd, whereon to-ground 
the Veriſemility, And tis thus that by a falſe 
Idea they have of , Poeſie, they place its Beau- 


ty in the pleaſant Surprizes of Something ex- 


traordinary Wonderful: Whereas in Truth, 
it is not Regularly to be found, but in 
what is natural and probable. For the ſure way 
to the Heart is not by ſurprizing the Spirit ; 
and all becomes incredible in Poetry, that ap- 


. Incomprebenſible. Scarce any of the Pots 


ut Virgil, had the Art, by the Preparation of 
Incidents, to manage the Probability in all the 
Circumſtances of an Heroick Action. Homer 
is not altogether ſo Scrupulous and Regular in 
his Contrivances; his Machins are leſs juſt, 


and all che meaſures he takes to ſave the proba- 


bility, are leſs exact; I ſhall not give a particular 
in a Subject, where I only allow my ſelf 
to make Reflections on the general Principles 
of Poeſie. Many Reflections may be made in 
the Works of both the ancient and modern 
Poets, on the Subject of this Obſervation; 
for the neceſſity of probability is a great check 
to the Poets, who think to make the Incidents 
the more Heroick, by how much more Won- 
derful and more ſurprizing they be, without 
regarding whether they be natural. 


SHIT, 


Finally, the ſovereign Perfection of an E- 
pick Poem, in the Opinion of Ariſtotle, con- 
ſits in the juft proportion of all the Parts. The 
marvellous of Tragedy conſiſts in the pathefical 
tile; but the marvellous of an Heroick Poem is 
that perfect Connexion, that juſt Agreement 
and the admirable Relation that the parts 3 
. 8 | __ 
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this great Work have each to other, az 


the perfection of a great Palace, conſiſts in 
the Uniformity of Deſign, and in the pro- 
portion of Parts. It is this Symmetry that 
Horace fo much commends in the beginning 


of his Book of Poeſie, where he taxes the Ri- 


diculouſneſs of the extravagaitdiſproportions 
in the Picture he ſpeaks of ; and which he 
compares to the prodigious Adventures of Dol. 


phins in the Foreſts, and wild Boars in the Seas, and 


all the other Images he ſo much blames, be- 
cauſe diſproportionable to the Subject. And 


this proportion that Ariſtotle demands, is not 


only in the Quuntity of the Parts, but likewiſe 
in the Quality: In which Point, Taſſo is very 
Faulty ,. who mixes in his Poem the light 
Character with the Serious; and all the Force 
and Majeſty of Heroick, with the Softneſs and 
Delicacy of the Eclogue and Lyrick Poeſie. For 
the Shepherd's Adventures with Herminia, in 
the ſeventh Canto, and the Letters of her 


Lover's Names, which ſhe carv'd on the Bark 
of Bays and Beeches, the Moan ſhe made to 


the Trees and Rocks, and purling Streams, the 
embroidered Meadows, the ſinging of Birds, in 
which the Poet himſelf took ſo much Pleaſure; 
The Enchanted Wood in the thirteenth Canto, 
the Songs of Armida in the fourteenth,to inſpire 
Rinaldo with Love, the Careſſes this Sorce- 
reſs made him, the Deſcription of her Pa- 
lace, where nothing is breath'd but Softnels 
and Effeminacy, and thoſe other affected De- 
ſcriptions have nothing of that Grave and 
Majeſtick Character, which is proper for H- 
roick Verſe. Tis thus that Sannaxarius in his 
Poem, De Partu Virgins, has Injudiciouſly 
mingled the Fables of Puganiſm with the My- 
ſeries of Chriſtian Religion; as alſo gr 

| Fo who 
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who ſpeaks without Diſcretion, of Venus and 
Bacchus, and the other prophane Deities in a 
2 Chriſtian Poem. It is not ſufficient that 
all be Grand and Magnificent in an Epick 


Poem, all muſt be Juſt, Uniform, Proportio- 
nable in the different Parts that compoſe it. 


e 
This Proportion of Parts is ſo Eſſential to 
Heroick, that it ought likewiſe to be (if 1 

may ſo ſay) the Soul of all little Poems; as 
are Epithalamiums , Panegyricks, and others 
that are made on the Birth, and brave Actions 
of Great Men; and theſe Poems are ſo far 
perfect, as they have that Unity and Proportion 
of Parts, requiſite for a complete Work. In this 
ordinarily are faulty the Panegyriſts, and all 
thoſe pretended Poets, that ſeek to make their 
Fortune, by making their Court co great 
Perſons. For beſides that, there is nothin 
more difficult; than to Praiſe; and that by ſo 
bold an Enterprize, one ordinarily expoſes - 
himſelf to be render'd ridiculous, as well as 
thoſe he commends, becauſe. he does it ill ; 
the common Undertakers, in this kind, who 
have not force to form handſomly a Defign, 
looſe the Reins to their Fancy ; and after they 
have pil'd a- heap of Groſs. and deformed 
Pratfes without Order or Connexion one upon 
another, this forſooth, muſt be calld-a Pane- 
trick. Tis thus that Claudian has Prais d the 
Emperour Honorius and the Conſuls Probinus, 
0lybrius, Stilicon, and the other illuſtrious Per- 
lon of his time. Throughout all his Panegy- 
ck reigns an Air of Touthfulneſs, that nas 
nothing of what is ſolid, though there appear 
lome Wit. I ſpeak not of Auſonius, nor Pru- 
(tins, and the Latin Poets, who have writ 

| e Panegy- 
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Panegyricks; becauſe all of them have writ after 
this manner, and yet more Feebly, according to 
the _ Decline of the Ages in which they Writ. 


Tibullus himſelf, otherwiſe ſo exact and polite 


in his Elegies, falls ſhort in his Panegyrick of 
Aczſala; fo hard it is to praiſe well. And no- 
thing perhaps has contributed more to render 


the Character of a Poet a little Ridiculous, 
than the vile and unmanly 'Flatteries where. 


by moſt part of thoſe that profeſs d Poetry have 


debas'd themſelves. For a Man always praiſes 
ill, when he praiſes for Intereſt ; and there i; 


nothing but theſe ſottiſh Praiſes that bring a 


Diſparagement on Poets. What Art, what 
Springs, what Turns,whatWir muſt be employ'd, 


to Praiſe well, and how few are capable to do 
it? For Praiſe has always ſomething Groſs in 


it, if it lie too open, and goin a Direct Line. 
Voiture, one of the moſt delicate Wits of theſe 
latter Ages, never ſcarce commended any but 
in Drollery; and it may be ſaid that of a long time 


none has done it with more Succeſs. The true 


Models that ought to be taken, to Praiſe well, 
are the Poems of Homer and Virgil; Homer praiſes 
not Achilles, but by the ſimpleand bare Relation 


; " * 


of his Actions; and never was Man prais d ſo de- 
licately, as Auguſtus by Virgil; it is not but, as 
it were, by covert paths that he conducts him 
to Gloy. There was not a Roman that had 


hing of Underſtanding, who knew not 
well that Virgil commended not the Piety d 


Aneas, but to honour that of Auguſtus, whole 


Portract he draws in his Heroe; for whatever 
the Poet ſays of the one is only for the other 
Whereby, one may ſav, that never Man 
knew better the Art of Praiſing; for be 
ſaves all the Modeſty of the Perſon be 
Praiſeth, even whilſt he overwhelms * wm 
WA | ra 
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er Praiſe. Finally, the true Art of Praiſing, is to 6 
to ſay laudable things ſimply , but delicately ; for 

Praiſes are not to be endur'd, unleſs they be 
Fine and Hidden. The Truth is, *tis ſo harda 
thing to Praiſe as one ought, that it is a Rock, 
which they that are Wile ſnould ſnun. And 
ſince the Poets are ordinarily too lavifh in this 
kind, they may make Advantage ſometimes 
of this Reflection, to ſave their Reputation, 
that whilſt they pretend to give Honour to 
Particulars, themſelves be not pitied by the 
Publick. This is all that can be obſerv'd 
molt eſſential to an Epick Poem ; and now fol- 
lows a Judgment that may be made of thoſe + 
who have writ in this kind of Poeſee. 


RV. 

Homer is the moſt perfect Mode] of the Heroicł 
Poeſie; and he only, ſaith Aristotle, deſerves the 
Name of Poet; tis certain, never Man had a 
more happy Genius. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus com- 
5 mends him chiefly for the contrivance of his 
well, Deſgn, the Greatneſs and Majefty of his Expreſſion, 
raiſes I the ſweet and paſſionate Motions of his Senti- 
lation Wl ments. Heſiod, ſaith he, was content to be de- 
ſo de- /ightful, and to ſpeak well. All the other Greek 
gut, a Wl Poets that writ in this ſort of Verſe, have ac- 
ts him quitted themſelves ſo meanly, that they have 
at had gain d with Poſterity a Reputation only pro- 
2w not portionable to the poorneſs of their Genius. 


ety d Colurhus in his Poem of the Rape of Helen, has 
whoſe nothing conſiderable, the Deſign is ſhallow, the 
nate vel Stye cold and flat. The Poem of T»yphiodorus on 
other the taking of Troy, is of a groſs and low Cha- 
r Manz acter, as . likewiſe the Hiſtory of Leander by 
for be Huſzus. The Poem of Appollonius Rhodius, on 


the Expedition of the Argonauts, is of a ſlender 
Character, and. has nothing of that _— | 
1 | | 01 
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dertake to write the Supplement to the Iliad and 


of Homers eaſie and natural Vein, has nothing 


Cumber d. For the Latins, never any poſſeſs d 


of his Wit, and a certain happineſs of Fancy. 
| Lacan is Great and Sublime, but has it 


what is Natural, and exquiſite Judgment for the 
the Numbers, and Harmony of Verſification, 


all the faults that he Condemns ; never Man 


in the Words than in the Things: His tuo 
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of Expreſſion of Homer; the Fable is ill inven- 
ted, and the Lif of the Argonauts in the firſt 
Book is Flat. Quintus Calaber who would un- 


Odyſſeis, without having the leaſt ſprinkling. 


Exact or Regular. Nicander is hard, Oppian 
dry; and the Poem of Nonmus, not fo much 
a Poem, as à Romance, or Hiftory of the Birth 
Adventures, Victories, and Apetheofis of Bac- 
chus. 'The Deſign is too vaſt, the Fable ill 
wrought, - without Art, without Order, with- 
out Probability, the Style is Obſcure and 


all the Graces of Poeſie in ſo Eminent a De- 
gree, as Virgil; He has an admirable Taſte for 


Contrivance., and incomparable Delicacy for 


The Deſign of his Poem, well conſider d in 
all the Circumſtances, is the moſt judicious, 
and the beſt devisd that ever was, or ever 
will be. Ovid has Wir, Art, Deſign in his 
Metamorphoſis, but he has Touthfulneſſes that 
could hardly be pardon d, but. for the Vivacii) 


Fudgment: © Scaliger blames his continual Tran- 
Iports-;-for in effect, he is exceſſive in his Dil- 
courſe, where he affects rather to appear 1 
Philoſopher, than 4 Poet. Perroniur in his 
little Poem of the Corruption of Rome , falls into 


gave more judicious Rules for Poetry, and 
never Man obſerv'd them worſe. Starius 15 
as Fantaſtical in his Ideas, as in his Expreſſions, 
the greatneſs that appears in his Stile is more 


Doe 
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Poems have nothing in them regular ; all is 


duſtry than to his Nature : There ſeems ſome 
judgment and Conduct in his Deſign, but no- 


preſſion; and if one may rely on the younger 
Pliny's Judgment, there is more Art than Wit in 


Var, than a Poem. That of Valerius Flaccus on the 
Argonauts, is incomparably mean; the Fable, the 
Contrivance, the Conduct, all there are of a 


Fancy, but no Taſte for that Delicacy of the 
Numbers, and that Turn of the Verſe, thatthe 
Skiltul admire in Virgil; he falls perpetually 
into the fame Cadence; for that Cauſe one 
can hardly read him without being wearied'; 
and he has no Elevation in any manner. Au- 
mius and Prudentizs had not a Genius ſtrong 
enough to overcome the Groſſneſs of the Age 
hey liv'd in. | ; 
| „ : 
For the Modern this Judgment may be given, 
In the Ages ſucceeding, when Letters paſs'd 
ſom Italy into Africk, the Arabians, though 


ck. That barbarous Air of the Goth; which 


FSadonius, Mamercus, Nemefianus, and others, 


anner. Some Ages after theſe, Poeſe be- 
an to Flouriſh again in Itah by the Poems of 


veſt and diſproportionable. Sillus Italie is 
much more regular; he owes more to his In- 


thing of Creatneſs and Nobleneſs in his Ex- 


his Poem; itis rather the Hiſtory of the Punick 


very low Character. Claudian hath Wit and 


Lovers of Poetry, produc'd nothing of Hero- 


ben was ſpread in Europe over all Atts, did alſo 
Ingle with Poetry; as appears by the Works 
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ho writ then after 4 dry, jejune and inſipid 


ante, Petrarch, and Boccace. The Poem of 
Ponte, which' the Italians of thoſe d ays calld 
Comedy, paſſes for an Epick Poem: in tho 
* Opinion 


8 gy ——— 
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Opinion of Caftlevetro; but it is of a ſad and 
woful Contrivance. And ſpeaking generally, 
Dante has a ſtrain too profound, Petrarch too 
Vaſt, Boccace too Trival and Familiar, to de. 
{ſerve the name of Heroick Poets; though they 
have writ with much Purity, in their own 
Tongue, eſpecially Perrarch and Boccace. Theſe 
were followed ſome time after by the Comte 
of Scandian, Mattbien Boyardo, who made the 
Poem of the Loves of Orlando and Angelica; 
by Oliviero, who writ a Poem on Germany; 
by Pulci in his Morgante; by Aricfto in his 


War of the Moors under their King Agramante 


againſt Charlemagne; who all ſuffer'd their 
Wit to be ſquanderd on the Books of 
Chevalry and Romances of thoſe times. Aria 
has I know not what of an Epick Poem more 
than the others, becauſe he had read Homer and 
Virgil; he is Pure, Great, Sublime, Admirable 


in the Expreſſion; his Deſcriptions are Ma- 


ſter-pieces ; but he has no Judgment at all; his 
Wit is like the fruicful Ground that togethet 
produces Flowers and Thiſtles; he ſpeaks well, 


but thinks ill; and though all the pieces of his 


Poem are pretty, yet the whole Work toge 
ther is nothing worth, for an Epick Poem: 
He had not then ſeen the Rules of Aristotle; 
as Taſſo did afterwards, who is better than Aria, 
whatever the Academy of Florence ſay to the 
contrary. For Tafſo is more eorre& in his de- 
fign, more regular in the Contrivance of his 


Fable, and more compleat in all the parts of 


his Poem, than all the other Icalians ; but he 
mingles ſo much Gallantry in it, and Aﬀects 
tion, that he often forgets the Gravity of I 


Deſign, and the Dignity of his Character. | 


ſpeak not of Cavalier Marino in his Adonis; 


7 is a very ill Model, though he have as mu 
; | | and 
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and perhaps more Wit than others; yet it is a 
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fort of wild Wit that runs looſe with ſuch. | 


eagerneſs after what is Pleaſant andGlittering, 
throughout his whole Work, that, it ſeems, 
he has not any reliſh for ſolid Things. Sauna- 
zarius and Vida, who were Famous much about 
the ſame time among the Halian Poets, one fot 
his Poem de partu virginis, the other for his of 
the paſſion of our Savisur, made appear a-good 
Genius for writing in Latin; for the Purity of 
their Stile is admirable ; but the Contrivance 
of their Fable has no Delicateneſs, their Man- 
ner is in no wiſe proportionable to the Dignity 
of their Subject. Pontanus, Politian, Cardinal 
Sadolet, Paleotti, Stroxxi, Cardinal Bembo, and 


many other Iralians, writ at the ſame time, in 


Latin pure enbugh, but with a very indifferent 
Wit. Camaens who is the only Heroick Poet 
of Portugal, regarded only to expreſs the 
haughtineſs of his Nation, in his Poem of 
the Conqueſt of the Indies. For he is fierce and 
faſtuous in his Compoſition , but has little 
Diſcernment, and little Conduct. Buchanan, 
who is A Scorch Poet, has a Character compos d 
of many Characters; his Wit is Eaſie, Deli- 
cate, Natural, but not Great or Lofty. 
Grotius, and Daniel Heinſius, both Hollanders, have 
writ noble enough in Latin Verſe ; but the great 
Learning wherewith they were Fraught, hin- 
der d them from thinking things in that de- 
licate manner, which makes the Beauty. For 
the Freneh Poets who have writ in Heroick 
Verſe, Dubartas\and Ronſard, had all the Genius 
their Age was capable of ; but the French Poets 
being Ignorant; they both affected to appear 
Learned, to diſtinguiſh them from the Com- 


tion of che Grzok Poets ill underſtood: They 
P 2 were 


Hugo : 


mon; and Corrupteg their Wit, by an Imita- 


| 
| 
| 
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Manner of the Heroick Verſe in Things, ra- 


be made on Dramatick Poeſie, which Ariſtotie 


Humbled; and it makes him Tender and Mer- 


| Diſgraces to which the moſt important Perſons 
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were not skilful enough to place the ſublime 


/ 


ther than in Words; nor were ſo happy to 
apprehend, that the French Tongue is not capa- 
ble of thoſe compounded Words, which they 
made after the Example of the Greek, and 
with which they ſtuffed their Poems; and it 
was by this indiſcreet Affectation to imitate the 
Ancients, that both became Barbarous ; but 
beſides, that the Contrivance of the Fable of 
Renſard in his Franciad is not natural, the ſort 
of Verſe he took is not enough Majeſtick 
for an Heroick Poem, I ſpeak not of other 
Poems whoſe. Authors are living, they have 
perhaps, their deſert; but time muſt make 
Proof. Now, let us fee what Reflections may 


divides into Tragedy and C omedy. 
XVIL 


Tragedy, of all parts of Poeſie, is that which 
Ariſtotle has moſtdiſcuſs'd; and where he appears 
moſt exact. He alledges that Tragedy is a publick 
Lecture, without Compariſon more Inſtructive 
than Philoſophy ; becauſe it teaches the Mind 
by the Senſe, and rectiſies the Paſſions by the 
Paſſions themſelves, calming by their emotion 
the Troubles they excite in the Heart. The 
Philoſopher had obſerv'd two important Faults 
in Man to be Regulated, Pride and Hardnels 
of Heart, and he found for both Vices a cure 
in Tragedy, For it makes Man Modeſt, 
by repreſenting the great Maſters of the Earth 


ciful, by ſhewing him on the Theatre the 
ſtrange Accidents of Life, and the unforeſeen 


ary 


— 
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e Il are Subject. But beeauſe Man is naturally 


. Timorous, and Compaſſionate, he may fall 
o into another extreme, to be either too Fear- 
a- ful, or too full of Pity; the too much Fear 
may ſhake the conſtancy of Mind , and the 
too great Compaſſion may enfeeble the Equi- 

'Tis the buſineſs of Tragedy to Regulate 
theſe two Weakneſſes ;” it Prepares and Arms 
him againſt Diſgraces; by ſhewing them ſo 
frequent in the moſt conſiderable Perſons ; and 
he ſhall ceaſe to fear ordinary Accidents , 
when he ſees ſuch extraordinary happen 
to the higheſt pare of Mankind. But as the 
end of Tragedy is to teach Men not to fear 
too weakly the commonly Misfortunes, and 
manage their Fear; it makes account alſo to 
teach them to ſpare their Compaſſion, for 
objects that deſerve it. For there is an Inju- 
tice in being mov'd at the Afflictions of thoſe 
who deſerve to be Miſerable. One may ſee 
„ vithout Pity Chtemneſtra ſlain by her Son 
hich WOrefes in Fſchylus, becauſe ſhe had cur the 
pears Throat of Agamemnon her Husband ; and one 
blick cannot ſee Hippolytus dye by the Plot of his 


uctixe Wtepmother Phedra in Euripides, without Com- 
Mind WWraflion; becauſe he dyed not but for being 
y the chaſte and Vertuous: This to me ſeems, in 
notion fort, the deſign of Tragedy, according to 


the Sytem of Ariſtotle, which to me appears 


Faults Hadmirable, but which has not been explain'd 
rdneſ Ws it ought by his Interpreters; they have nor, 
a cure Wit may ſeem, ſufficiently underſtood the My- 
odell, Mikry, to unfold it: well. 1 
e Earth | 
d Mer- 
re the MX. 
2 reſeen $ IS 
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XVIII. 
But it is not enough, that Tragedy. be fur- 


niſhd with all. the. moſt moving and terrible 


Adventures, that Hiſtory can afford, to ſti 
in the Heart thoſe Motions it pretends, to the 
end, it may cure the Mind of thoſe vain Fears 
that may annoy it, and thoſe childiſh Com- 
paſſionꝭ that may ſoften it. Tis alſo neceſſa- 


ry, ſays the Philoſopher, that every Poet em- 


ploy theſe great ha of Terror and Pity as 
the two moſt powerful Springs in Art, to pro- 
duce that Pleaſure which Tragedy may yield, 
And this Pleaſure which is properly of the 
Mind, conſiſts. in the Agitation of the Soul 
mov'd by the Paſſions. Tragedy cannot be 
delightful to the Spectator, unleſs he become 
ſenſible to all that is repreſented; he muſt 


enter into all the different Thoughts of the 


Actors, Intereſt himſelf in the Adventures; 


Fear, Hope, Afflict himſelf, and Rejoyce 


with them. The Theatre is Dull and Languid, 
when it ceaſes to produce theſe Motions 
in the Soul of thoſe a ſtand by. But as of 
all Paſſions Fear and Pity are thoſe that make 
the ſtrongeſt Impreſſions on the Heart of 
Man, by the natural, Diſpoſition he has of be- 
ing afraid, and of being Mollifi'd ; Ariſtoti 
has choſen theſe amongſt the reſt, to move 
more powerfully the Soul, by the Tender 
Sentiments they cauſe, when the Heart ad- 
mits, and is pierced by them. In effect, when 
the Soul is Shaken, . by Motions ſo Natural 
and ſo Humane, all the Impreſſions it feel 
becomes Delightful ;. ics Trouble pleaſes, and 
the Emotion it finds, is a kind of Charm to 
it, which does caſt it into a ſweet 1 he 
Ec ' Oun 
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Meditation, and which inſenſibly does ingage 
itin all the Intereſts that are managed on the 
Theatre. Tis then that the Heart yields it 
elf over to all the Objects that are propos d, 
that all Images ſtrike it, that it eſpouſes the 
Sentiments of all thoſe that ſpeak, and becomes 
ſuſceptible of all the Paſſions that are preſent- 
ed, becauſe tis movd. And in this Agitation 
conſiſts all the Pleaſure that one is ca- 
pable to receive from Tragedy; for the Spi- 
fit of Man does pleaſe it ſelf with the diffe- 
rent Situations, caus'd by the different Ob- 
we and the various Paſſions that are repre- 
ſented. ' e ä 


XIX. | 
It is by this admirable Spring, that the Oedi- 
jus of Sopbocles (of which Ariſtotle ſpeaks, con- 
tinually; as of the moſt perfect Model of a Tra- 
gedy) wrought ſuch great Effect, on the People 
of Athens, when it was repreſented. The 
truth is, all is terrible in that Piece, and all 
there is moving. See the Subject. The Plague 
defroying Thebes, Oepidus the King concerned 
at the Loſs of his Subjects, cauſes £ Oracle to 
be conſulted, for a Remedy. The Oracle ordains 
him to revenge the Aſſaſſinat committed on the Perſon 
F his Predeceſſor King Laius. *Oedipus rages 


riſtotle Wi in horrible Imprecations againſt the Author of the 
move Wh Crime, without knowing bim; he himſelf makes 
dender Wl « frict Search to diſcover þim ; he queſtions Creon, 
irt ad- Tireſias, Jocafta, and a Man of Corinth for 


„when I le gence; and it appear d by the Account that 
Natural I this Prince received, that he himſelf committed the 
t feels MI Murder he would puniſh. The Mind of the Specta- 
s, and I tors are in a perpetual Suſpenſe; all the words 
arm to Wot Tireſias, Focafta, and the Corinthian, as they 
d pro- se Light to the Diſcovery, cauſe Terrours 
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and Surprizes; and clear it by little and little. 
Oedipus finding it to be himſelf that was Au- 
thor of the Aſlaſſinat, by Evidence of the Te/t;- 


monies, at the ſame time underſtood that Lains, 


whom he had ſlain., was his Father; and 
that Jocaſta, whom he had Married, is his 
Mother, which he knew not till then ; be- 


cauſe he had from his Infancy, been brought 
up in the Court of the King of Corinth. This 


Diſcovery is like a Thunderclap that oblig'd 
him to abandon himſelf to all the Deſpair 
that his Conſcience inſpir d; he Tears out 
both his Eyes, to puniſh himſelf. *#he more 
Cruelly with his own Hands. But this Crimi- 
nal whom all the World abhors before he is 
known, by a return of Pity.and Tenderneſs, 
becomes an Object of Compaſſion to all the 
Aſſembly ; now he is bemoan'd,who a moment 
befoig paſs'd for execrable; and they melt at 
the Misfortunes of the Perſon. they had in 
Horrour ; and excuſe the moſt Abominable of 
all Crimes, becauſe the Author is an Innocent 
a and fell into this Crime, that was 
foretdld him, notwithſtanding all the Precau- 
tions he had taken to avoid it; and what is 
moſt ſtrange, is, that all the ſteps he made to 
carry him from the Murder, brought - him 
to commit it. Finally, this Flux and 
Reflux of Indignation , and of Pity, this 
Revolution of Horror and of Tenderneſs, 
has ſuch a wonderful Effect on the Minds ot 
the Audience ; all in*this Piece moves with 
an Air ſo Delicate and Paſſionate, all is Unra- 
vell'd with ſo much Art, the Suſpenſions ma- 
nag d with ſo much Probability; there is made 
ſuch an univerſal . Emotion of the Soul, by 


the Surpriſes, Aſtoniſnments, Admiratiom; 


the ſole Incident that is form d in all the piece 
i = F> 15 


8 
8. 
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ts, 


nd invented a better for Tragedy. And thus alfo 
nis it was, that the Andromeda of Euripides ( fo 
de- much boaſted of in Athene, and an Epiſode 
ht Wl whereof Alexander ſung in the laſt Banquet of 
his his Life) wrought thoſe wonderful Effects in 
gd Wl che City of Abdera; when it was acted there 
air by Arebelau, under the Reign of Lyſimachus. 
our The Two Parts of Parſeus and Andromeda, the 
ore Misfortunes of this Princeſs expos d to the Sea- 
mi- Monſter, and all that mov'd Terror and Pity in 
e is this Repreſentation, made fo ſtrong and vio- 
eſs, WM lene Impreſſion on the People, That they de- 
the WW parted, faith Lucian, from the Theatre, poſſeſs d 
nent Wl (as it were) with the Spectacle, and this became a 
t at ¶ publick Malady , wherewith the Imaggnations. of the 
din Wl Spectators were ſeix d. Something of a groſſer 
le of Wl Stroke of this ſort of Impreflion made by Tra- 
zocent I ey, has even happen'd in our Days. When 
t was Wh Mondory ated the Mariamne of Triſtan, the Peo- 
:Cau- WW ple never went away but Sad and Penſive, 
hat is making Reflection on what they had ſeen, and 
de to WM firuck with great Pleaſure at tlie ſame time. 
* Theſe are the Two Great Springs of the Greek 
an 


— 
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is ſo natural, and all tends ſo in a direct Line 
to the Diſcovery and Cataſtrophe ; that it may. 
not only be ſaid, That never Subject has been 


better devifed than this, but that never can be 


Tragedy, and all that is Marvellous in Dramaticł 
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„ this Poems, reſults principally from what there is of 

7 Pity and Terror in the Objects repreſented. 

nds 0 | 

s with . r | "TA 

Unr- Wh Modern Tragedy turns on other Principles; | 
15 ma- the Genius of our (the French) Nation is not 
made i firong enough to ſuſtain an Action on the 

ul, by WI Lbeatre by moving only Terror and Piry. Theſe 

ation; 


are Machines that will not play as they ought, 
but by great Zhovghts and noble Expreſſions 8 


which we are not indeed altogether ſo capa- 
ble as the Greeks. Perhaps our Nation which 
is naturally Gallant, has been oblig'd by the 
neceflity of our Character to frame for our 
ſelves a New Syſtem of Tragedy to ſuit with our 
Humour. The Greeks, who were popular Eſtates, 
and who hated Monarchy, took delight in their 

Spectacles, to ſee Kings humbled, and High 


ortunes caſt down, becauſe the Exaltation 


ne them. The Engliſh , dur Neighbours , 
ove Blood in their Sports by the Quality of 
their Temperament: Theſe are Inſulaires, ſe- 
parated from the reſt of Men; we are more 
Humane. Gallantry moreover agrees with our 
Manners, and our Poets believ'd that they could 
not ſucceed well on. the Theatre, but by ſweet 
and tender Sentiments; in which, perhaps, they 
had ſome reaſon : For, in effect, the Paflions 
| repreſented: become deform'd and inſipid, un- 
leb they are founded on Sentiments conforma- 
ble to thoſe of the Spectator. Tis this that 
obliges our Poets to ſtand up ſo ſtrongly for 
the Privilege of Gallantry on the Theatre, and 
to bend all their Subjects to Love and Tenderneſs; 
the rather, to pleaſe the Women , who have 
made themſelves Judges of theſe Divertiſement;, 
and uſurped the Right to paſs Sentence. - And 
ſome beſides have ſuffer d themſelves to be pre- 
poſſeſs d, and led by the Spazizrds, who make 
all their Cavaliers Amorous. Fis by them that 
Tragedy began to degenerate ; and we by lite 
and little accuſtom d to ſee Herves on the Thes- 
tre, ſmitten with another Love than that o 
Glory; and that by degrees all the Great Ms 
of Antiquity have loſt their Characters in ol! 
Hands. *Tis likewiſe perhaps by this pe" 
that our Age would deviſe a Colour to excut 
the Feebleneſs of our Wit; not being 75 to 
LEE FE 
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ſuſtain. always the fame Action by the Great- 
neſs of Words and Thoughts. However it be, 
for I am not hardy enough to declare my felt 
againſt the Publick; tis to. degrade Tragedy 
from that Majeſty which is proper to it, to min- 
gle in it Love, which is of a Character always 
Light , and little ſuitable to that Gravity of 
which Tragedy makes Profeſſion. Hence it pro- 
ceeds that theſe Tragedies mixed with Gallan- 
tries, never makes ſuch admirable Impreſſions 
on the Spirit, as did thoſe of Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides; for all the Bowels were moved by the 
great Objects of Terror and Pity which they pro- 
poſed. Tis likewiſe for this, that the Repu- 
tation of our Modern Tragedies ſo ſoon decays, 
and yield but fmall Delight at Two Years 
end; whereas the Greek pleaſe yet to thoſe 
that have a good Taſte, after Two thouſand 


Years; becauſe what is not Grave and Serious 


on the Theatre, though it give delight at pre- 
lent, after a ſhort time grows diftaſteful and 
unpleaſant ; and becauſe, what is not proper 


gedy cannot ſupport ir ſelf. The. Ancients who 
perceived this, did not interweave their Gal 
lantry and Love, fave in Comedy. For Love is 


that Heroick Air, of which Tragedy muſt ne- 
ver diveſt it ſolf. And nothing to me ſhews 
lo mean and ſenſleſs, as for one to amuſe him- 
ſelf with Whining about frivolous Kindveſſes , 
when he may be Admirable by Great and Noble 
Thoughts, and Sublime Expreſſions. But I dare not 


to oppoſe my ſelf of my own Head againſt a 


ulage ſo eſtabliſhed. I muſt be content mo- 
deſtly to propoſe my Doubts, and that may 


— 


for great Thoughts and great Figures in Tra- 


of a Character that always degenerates from 


preſume ſo far on my own Capacity and Credit, 
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ſerye to exerciſe the Vits in an Age that only 


2 
REFLECTIO NS Vol. II. 
wants Matter. But to end this Reflection with a 
touch of Chriſtianiſm, I am perſwaded, that 
the Innocence 6f the Theatre might be better 
_ preſerv'd according to the Idea of the Ancient 
Tragedy, becauſe the New is become too effe- 
minate by the ſoftneſs of Latter Ages; and the 
Prince de Conty who ſignaliz'd his Zeal againſt 
the Modern Tragedy, by his Treatiſe on that 
Subject, would, without doubt, have allowed 


the Ancient, becauſe that has nothing that may 
ſeem dangerous. 
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The other Faults of Modern Tragedy, are or- 
dinarily that either the Subject: which are cho- 
ſen are Mean and Frivolous; or the Fable is 
not well wrought, and the Contri vance not re- 
gular; or that they are too much crowded 
with Epiſodes or that the Characters are not 
preſerv'd and ſuſtain'd ; or that the Incidents 
are not well prepar'd; or that the Machines ate 
forced; or that, what is Admirable fails in the 
Probability , or the Probability is too plain and 
flat; or that the Swypriſes are ill managed, the 
Knots ill tied, the looſing them not natural, the 
Cataſtropbes precipitated , the Thoughts without 
Elevation, the Expreſſions without Majeſty, the 

Figures without Grace, the Paſſions without Co- 
lour, the Diſcourſe without Life, the Narration 
cold, the Words low, the Language improper, 
and all the Beauties falſe. They ſpeak not 
enough to the Heart of the Audience, which i 
the only Art of the Theatre, where nothing 
can be delightful but that which moves the 
Affections, and wich makes Impreſſion on 
the Soul; little known is that Rhetorick 
which can lay open the Paſſions by all . 
natura 
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Vol. II. on Ariſtotle's Poeſie. 
natural Degrees of their Birth, and of their 
Progreſs; nor are thoſe Morals at all in uſe, 
which are proper to mingle theſe different In- 
tereſts, thoſe oppoſite Glances, thoſe claſhing 
Maxims, thoſe Reaſons that deſtroy each other, 
to ground the Incertitudes and Irreſolutions, and 
to animate the Theatre. For the Theatre be- 
ing Eſſentially deſtined for Action, nothing ought 
to be idle, but all in Agitation, by the thwar- 
ting of Paſſions that are founded on the diffe- 
rent Intereſts that ariſe; or by the Embroilment 
that follows from the Intrigue. Likewiſe there 
ought to appear no Actor, that carries not ſome 
Deſign in his Head, either to croſs the De- 
ſigns of others, or to ſupport his own ; all 
ought to be in Trouble, and no Calm to ap- 
pear, till the Action be ended by the Catafro- 
phe, Nor finally, is it well underſtood that it 
is not the admirable Intrigue ,-the ſurprifing and 
wonderful Events, the extraordinary Incident: 


courſes when they are natural and paſſionate. 
Sopbocles was not more ſucceſsful than Euripides 
on the Theatre at Athens, but by the Diſcourſe ; 
though the Tragedies of Euripides have more of 


than thoſe of Sophocles. It is by theſe Faults , 
more or leſs Great, that Tragedy in theſe Days 
has ſo little Effect on the Mina that we no 
longer feel thoſe agreeable Trances that make 
the Pleaſure of the Soul, nor find thoſe Suſpen- 
{ons , thoſe Raviſhments, thoſe Surpriſes, thoſe 
i Aumirationt, that the Ancient Tragedy caus d, be- 
gauſe the Modern have nothing of thoſe aſto- 
e niſhing and terrible Objects that affrighted, 
n hilſt they pleas'd the Spectators, and made 
d choſe great Impreſſions on the Soul, by the Mi- 

ultry of the Paſſions. In theſe Days Mea go 

1 h | rom 


that make the Beauty of a Tragedy; it is the Diſ- 


Action, of ' Morality , of wonderful Incidents , 
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from the Theatre as little mov'd: as when they 
went in, and carry their Heart along with them, 
untouch'd as they brought it; fo that the Plea- 


ſure they received there, is become as ſuperti- 


_ cial as that of Comedy, and our graveſt Trage- 
dies are (to ſpeak properly) no more but heigh- 
ten'd Comedy. | ; | 


XXII. 


It is not but the Ancients had likewiſe their 
Faults. Aſcbylus had ſcarce any Principle for 
Manners, and for the Decencies ; his Fables are 
too ſimple, the Contrivanct wretched , the Ex- 
preſſion obſcure and blunder'd; ſcarce ought 
can be underſtood of his Tragedy of Agamen. 
non. But becauſe he beliey'd that the Secret 
of the Theatre is to ſpeak pompuouſly, he be- 
ftow'd all his Art on the Words without any 
regard to the Thoughts. Quintillian ſæys, That he 
is Sublime and Lofty to Extravagance : In effect, 
he never ſpeaks in Cold Blood, and ſays the 
moſt indifferent Things in a Tragick Huff; like- 
wiſe in the Images that he draws, the;Colours 
are too glazing,and the Strokes too groſs. He, 
who writes his Life, relates that in one of the 
Chorus's of his Tragedy of the Eumenides , he 10 
horribly. frighted the Audience, that the Specla- 
cle made the Children Swoon, and the Women 
with: Child ſuffer Abortion. Finally, his Er 
thufiaſm, it ſeems, never left him; he is ſo ex- 
alted, and ſo little natural. Sophocles is too ell- 


borate in his Diſcourſe, his Art is not enough 
hidden in ſome of his Pieces, it lies too open 
and near the Day; he ſometimes become. . 
ſcure, by his too great Affectation to be Sublime, 
and the Nobleneſs of his Expreſſion is injurious to 
the Perſpicuity ; his Plots are not ail ſo happily 
14 unravelled; 
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unravelled, as that of the Oedipus. The Diſco- 
very in the Ajax Anſwers not to the Intrigue 3 
the Author ought not to have ended a Specſacle 


of that Terror and Pity, with a dull and fri- 


volous Conteſt about the Sepulture of Ajax, 
who then had Slain himſelf. And in the ſame 
Piece that Machine of Minerva is too violent, 


who caſts an Enchantment over the Eyes of 


Ajax, to ſave Ulyſſes,, whom Ajax would have 
killd if he had known him. Oedipus ought not 
to have been Ignorant, of the 4ſ{aſſmar of the 


King of Thebes ; the Ignorance he is in of the 
Murther , which makes all the Beauty of the In- 


trigue, is not probable. Euripides is not exact 
in the Contrivance of his Fables; his Characters 
want Variety, he falls often into the ſame 


enough a Religious Obſerver of Decencies 5 and 
by a too great Affectation to be Moral and Sen- 
tentious , he is not ſo Ardent and Paſſionate as he 


tations in the Preparation of his Incidents, as in 


Marches from Athens to Thebes, and returns on 
the ſame Day. The Diſcoveries of his Plots are 
nothing natural, theſe are perpetual Machines; 
Diana makes the Diſcovery in the Tragedy of 
n Hppolytus; Minerva that of the Iphigenia in Tau- 
„ ; Tbetis that of Andromache; Caſtor and Pollux 
I. bat of Helena, and that of Electra; and fo of 


luſt Aodels of Tragedy, they are Great in their 
Deſigns, Fudicious in their Fables, Paſſionate in 


lominates a Genius „Nature, and Good Senſe. 
and though they are guilty of their: Faulis, yet 
may be ſaid, That all which is of them is 
bo. Original. 


Thoughts on the fame Adventures; he is not 


ought to be; for this reaſon he goes not to the 
Heart, ſo much as Sophocles z there are Precipi- 


the Suppliants , where Theſeus Levies an Army, 


hers. After all, as theſe Three Authors are the 


deir Expreſſions ; throughout in their Yorks pre- 
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Original. The latter Greeks whereof . Epheſtion 
ſpeaks, as Lychophron , Sofithens , and the others 
that flouriſh'd under King Prolemy Philadelphas, 
and the firſt Latins, as Livius Andronicus, Ac- 
cim Pacuvim, who appy'd themſelves to Tr:- 
gedy, had not any Succeſs in that way. The 
Romans, for ſome time, took delight in Comedy. 
But ſo ſoon as the Polite Learning was A little 
eſtabliſh'd at Rome, moſt part of the Great Men 
employ'd themſelves in writing Tragedie:, 
Catullus made one Tragedy of ' Alcmeon , out of 
which Cicero cites ſome Verſes in his Lucullu; 
Gracchus made Thyeſtes, wherect Cenſorinus makes 


mention; Ceſar made Adraſtus, whereof Ff 


ſpeaks; Rutilius made Aſtyanax, of which Ful- 
gentius ſpeaks; Mecænas made Octavia, which 
Priſcian mentions ; Ovid made Medea, of which 


Dumtillian gives ſome account; and ſeeing that 


theſe Tragedies are loſt , no Judgment can be 
made of them, but by the Merit of their Au- 
thore. But the Eſteem theſe Great Men had 
for this ſort of Poem then in a time when 


good Senſe ſo much ſway'd, may ſufficiently ju- 


- ftihie Cardinal Richelien, who was ſo infinitely 


affected with it; and he little Authorizes the 
Ignorance at Court in theſe. things, which is ſo 
much the Mode at this Day. The only Trage- 


dies that remain of the Latins , are thoſe of 


Seneca, who ſpeaks always well, but never 
ſpeaks naturally ; his Verſe are pompous, hs 
Thoughts lofty, becauſe he would dazzle ; but 
the Contrivance of his Fables are of no great 
Character. This Author pleaſes himſelf too 


much in giving his Ideas, inſtead of Real Oö. 
fgets; and he repreſents not always very regu- 
larly, what is to be repreſented. But it is not 
only in the Compoſition of Tragedy _ the 
Ol 
the 


Greeks have excelled the Romans; it is a 
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the Magnificence of the Theatre, theſe People, 

however conquer'd they. have been, have had 

greater Thoughts than. their Conquerors ; and Plu- 

zarch aſſures us, That the Athenians have been 

at greater Expences in the Repreſentation of 

their Tragedies, and in the Rewards they pro- 

pos d to tlioſe Poets that ſucceeded well, than 

in all the Wars that ever they undertgok for 

the Defence of their Republic; and they believ'd 

not this Expence unprofitable, ſince” it was 

s inſpire the People with Thoughts conform- 
able to the good of their Eſtates. 


XXIII. | 
The following Ages became ſucceſſively ſo 
Groſs one after another, that they could pro- 


any 1 The Jralians and Spaniards of 
latter Ages, had their t too much corrupt 

with Romances , to ſuſtain the Greatneſs of the 
Charatter of Tragedy: notwithſtanding Triſſms 
would make his Sophonzba, and Taſſ his Toriſ- 


phoclet; hut they could not reach that Character 


e :X 
ſo The Fepbthes, and Baptiſtes of Buchanan, con- 
e. ain little conſiderable, except the Purity of 


Stile in which theſe Tragedies are written. The 


the Joſepbus of Grotius, the Herod of Heinſius, 
ut and the ocher Tragedies of the Learned Men of 
at the laſt Age, have almoſt all of them a Contris 
oo Vance too ſimple; the Tacidents are cold, the 
„- Veratiens tedious, the Paſſions force d, the Stile 
u- Neonſtrain d. The Tragedies of Garnier; Rotrou, 


ot ere, and others of that time, are yet of a far 
he neaner Choraffer. The Engliſh have more of 
in 


by 


duce nothing in this kind of Poefie worthy of. 


mondo, after the Pattern of the Tragedies of So- 


Sedecias of Malapertus , the Criſpus of Stephonius, 


emu for Tragedy than other People, as well 
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So A 


by che Spirit of their Nation which delight; 
in Cruelty , as alſo by the Character of their 
Language which is proper for great Expreſli. 


ons. But the French, who have apply'd them. 


ſelves to Tragedy more than any others, have 


likewiſe writ with more Succeſs; and this Sub- 


ceſs does ſtrongly Authorize the Uſe, as may 


be ſeen by ſo many Great Men amongſt us, 
who daily Signalire themſelves on the Thea. 
tre. But the #himſy of theſe Opera of Muſick, 
wherewith the Publick are infatuated, will, 


perhaps, be capable to diſcourage them, if they 


e regarded. It remains to ſpeak of Comedy, 
that, of a Lecture of Virtue Which it is Eſſentiah, 
is become, by the Licentiouſneſs of theſe lat. 
ter Times, a School of Debauchery; tis only to 
re-eſtabliſh it in its Natural Eſtate, as it ought 
to be, according to Arifforle, that I pretend 
to ſpeak. The reſt I leave to the Zeal of the 


| Preachers, who are a little Slack on this $u- 
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Some pretend that Ariſtotle, who has ſcarce 
faid any thing of Comedy, has ſaid all, making 
a Remark, that che Ridiculom is to be handled 
in the ſame manner as he has diſcourſed ol 
the Grave and Serivus; by the Rule of Propor. 
tion, that muſt be obſerv'd betwixt Comedy and 
Tragedy. That is to ſay , there muſt be ob- 
ferv'd'in the Comedy; as well as in Tragedy, the 


— 


Decencies of Places, of Times, of Perſons; that 
there muſt be employ'd all the Colours, which 
ought to be the Seeds and the Principles of 
the Decency; that the Preparations of the 57. 

' © eidenits ought to be conducted in ſuch ſort, that 
they ferve not to render the Events cold; U 


taking 


* 
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taking from them what they may have of Ad- 
vantage and Grace by the Surprize: For it is 
of Imporrance to conifider, that to prepare an 
Incident well, is not altoge ther to Fay things 
that may diſcover; ; bur 1 it is to ſay o 3 
only as may Rive p lace to the Audience, to di- 
nine; which alſo 7 5 to be ſparingly done. 
„For the Pleaſure of the Spectators is to expect 
Aways ſomerhing that may Surprixe, and that 
„s contrary to their Prejudgmenti. And yr 2 
„ ought to be predominant on the Theatre 
nuch as the Faſ/penſion, becauſe the chief De- 
light to be receiv heres Is ling ee 7 45 


; XXV. N * wrl br" 
Comedy is an Image of — Lads its aid | 
is to ſhew' on the Stage the Faults of Particu- 
lars, in order to amend the Faults of the Pub- 
lick, and to correct the People chrough' a fear 
of being render'd Ridiculous. So that which 
is moſt proper to excite Laughter} is that 
which is moſt Eſſential to Comedy. Gne may 
be ridiculous in Fords,” or ridiculous in Things : 
There is an' b Bonet Taughter, and à buffoon 
Laughter. Tis merely a. Gilt of Natute to 
aß make every / thing ridiculous. For all the Actions 
led Hof Höman Life hade their Fair and Wrong ſide, | 
of their Serious and Ridiculm, But Ariſtotle, awho 
gives Precepts to make Men weep; leaves 
n none to make them la ih. This proceeds 
ob- purely from tlie Geniur; rt and Method have 
little to do with it, tis the Work of Nature 
hat one. The Spaniards have a Genias to dilcerh . 
the Ridiculbut of things much better than the 
ach; and the 1:aljans „ who are natural 
baude «expreſs it better; their Tongue 18 
hat A nore proper or it, by a drolling Tone been 
to Tirente, that he' made one Lois Comed) of 
Q2 Two 
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when their Language has attain'd its Perfecti- TA 
on. Finally, that pleaſant Turn, that Gaiery 5 
which can ſuſtain the Delicacy of his Chara. 


cter, without falling into Coldneſs , nor into _ 
Buffeonry ; that fine Raillery, which is the Fun I 5 ©. 
of Wit, is the Talent which Comedy demands; ¶ owe 
but it muſt always be obſerv'd , that the true = 


Ridiculous of Art, for the Entertainment on the 
Theatre, ought to be no other but the Copy of Adi 
the Ridiculous that is found in Nature. Comedy 6 
is as it ſhould be, when the Spectator believes 
himſelf really in the Company of ſuch Perſons 
as he has repreſented, and takes himſelf to be 
in a Family whilſt he is at the Thearre ; and 
that he there ſees nothing but what he ſees in 
the World. For Comedy is worth nothing at all, 
unleſs he know, and can compare the Manner: 
that are exhibited on the Stage, with thoſe of 
ſuch Perſons as he has Converſation withal, 
Aas by this that Menander had ſo great Suc- 
ceſs amongſt the Grecians ; and the Roman 
thought themſelves in Converſation, whillt they 
ſat beholding the Comedies of Terence; for 
they perceiv d nothing but what they had been 
accuſtomd to find in ordinary Companies 
Tis the great Art of Comedy, to keep cloſe to 
Nature, and never leave it; to have common 
Thoughts and Expreſſions fitted to the Capa- 
city of all the World. For it is moſt certainly 
true, that the moſt groſs Strokes of Nature, 
Whatever they be, pleaſe always more than the 
moſt delicate, that are not Natural; neverthe- 
leſs baſe and vulgar Terms are not to be pe- 
mitted on the Theatre, unleſs ſupported by ſome 
kind of Wit. The Proverbs and Wiſe Sayings ol 
the People ought not to be ſuffer d, inleſs they 
have ſome pleaſant meaning, and unleſs the) 
are Natural. This is the moſt general Prins 
9 | p 


Vol.II. on Ariſtotle's Poeſie. 1 
le of Comedy; by which, whatever is repre- 
Eated „ cannot fail to pleaſe; but without it, 
nothing. Tis only by adhering to Nature, 
chat the Probabiliiy can be maintain d, which 
' Wis the ſole infallible Guide that may be fol- 
lowed on the Theatre. Without Probability all is 


nme and faulty, with it all goes well: None 
© can run Aſtray who follow it; and the moſt 
ft ordinary Faults of Comedy happen from thence, 
chat the Decencies are not well obſerv'd, nor 
che Incidents enough prepar'd. Tis likewiſe ne- 
Wi ceſſary to take heed that the Colours employ'd: 
i to prepare the Incidents, be not too groſs, to 


leave to the Spectator the Pleaſure of findin 
out himſelf what they ſignify. But che mo 
ordinary Weakneſs of our Comedies is the unra- 
5 relling; ſcarce ever any ſucceed well in that, 
ty che difficulty there is in untying happily 
that Knot which had been tied. It is eaſie to 
wind up an Intrigue, 'tis only the Work of 
Fancy;but the unraveling is the pure and perfect 
Work of the Judgment. Tis this that makes 
the Succeſs difficult, and if one would there- 
on make a little Reflection, he might find that 
the moſt univerſal Fault of Comedies, is, that 
the Cataſtrophe of it is not Natural. It refts to 
examine, Whether in Comech the Images may 
be Drawn greater than the Natural, the more 
to moye the Minds of the Spectators by more 
fu ſhining Portracts, and by ſtronger Impreſſions? 
hat is to ſay, Whether a Poet may make a 
g Miſer more covetous, a moroſe Man more mo- 
9 role and troubleſome than the Original? To 
on bich I anſwer, That Plautus, who ſtudied to 
Pleaſe the Common People , made them ſo; bud & 
Terence, who would pleaſe the, Rerter Sort, con- 
nd himſelf within the Bounds of Nature, 
in! he repreſented Vices without making them 
* Q eeithets 
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extravagant Characters, ſuch as the Citixen turn d 
Gentleman, and the Sick in Imagination of Moliere, 
fail'd not of Succeſs, a little while ago at Court, 


where. all the Taßtet are ſo delicate; but all 
things there are well receiv d, even to the Di- 
vertiſements of the Provinces , if they have 
any Air of Pliiſanterie 5 for there they love to, 


thoſe who have been Fama 
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go 
of. Seventy ſix SyUable in the falt ac of his 
Comedy. the Eccleſiaſouſui, would not go down 
, With us in our Age. His Language is often 
Obſcure , Blunderd , Low, Trivial, and hi 
- frequent Jingling upon Worde, his Contradr 
Rions of oppoſite. Terms each to other; - ti 
7 — a Hlotchpotch 
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either better or worſe. Notwithſtanding theſe 
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Hotchpotch of his Stile, of Tragick and Comick, 


of Serious and Buffoon , of Grade and Familiar,, 
is ugly; and his Witiciſms, often when near 


examin d, prove falſe. Menander is pleaſant 
in 2 more. commendable Manner ; his Stile is 
Pure, Neat, Shining , Natural; he perſwades 
like an Orator, and jinſtructs like a Philoſopher. 
And if one may ground a true Judgment on 
the Fragments that remain of this Author, one 
may find that he made very pleaſant Images 


of the Civil Life ; that he makes Men ſpeak 


according to their Character; that one may 
find himſelf in the Portracts he made of Man- 


ners, becauſe he keeps cloſe to Nature, and 
enters into the Thoughts of the Perſons he 


makes to ſpeak. Finally, Plutarch, in the 


Compariſon he has made of theſe Two Au- 


thors, ſays , That the Muſe of Ariſtophanes 4 
like an Impudent, and tbat of 'Menander reſembles 
Virtua Woman, For the Iwo Latin Comick 
Poets, Plautus is Ingenious in his Deſigns, 
Happy in his Imaginations, Fruitful in his In- 
ventions; yet there are ſome inſipid Jeſts that 
eſcape from him in the Taſte of Horace; and 
his good Sayings that make the People laugh, 
make ſometimes the honeſter Sort to pity him: 
tis true, he ſays the beſt things in the World, 
and yet very often he ſays the moſt wretched; 
this a Man is ſubject to, When he endeavours 
to be too Witty; he will make Laughter 15 
extravagant Expreſſions and Myperkolet, When hie 
cannot be luce el to 9 it by things. 
Plautus is not altogether ſo regular in the Con- 
trivance of his 5, lor in the Diſtribution of 
che Acts but he more fimple in his Subje&s : 


for the Fables of Terence are ordinarily Com- 


pounded, as is ſeen in the Andria which con- 


Ring Two: Loves, This is what was objected: 
N „„ 
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to Terence, that he made one Latin Comedy of 
Two Greek, the more to animate his Thearre. 
Bur then the Plots are more naturally unravel- 
led than thoſe of Plautus; ' as thoſe of Plautus 
are more natural than thoſe of Ariſtophanes. 
And though Ceſar call Terence a Diminutive 
Menander, becauſe he only had the Sweetneſs 
and the Smoothneſs , but had not the Force 
and Vigour, yet he has writ in a manner ſo 
Natural, and ſo Judicious, that of a Copy, as 
he was ; he is become an Original; for never 
Man had fo clear an infight into Nature. I 
ſhall ſpeak nothing of Lucilius, of whom no- 
thing now is left but-Fragments, All we know of 
him, is what Varro relates, that he was happy 
in the Subjects that he choſe ; but never Per- 
fon had a better Genius for Comedy , than the 
| Spaniard Lepe de Vegn ; he had copious Wit 
joyn'd with great Advantages of Nature, and 
an admirable Facility; for he has compos d 
more than Three hundred Comedies; his Name 
alone gave Applauſe to his Pieces, ſo . 
was his Reputation eſtabliſn'd; and it was ſuf- 
ficient that a Work came from his Hands, to 

merit the Publick Approbation. But he had 2 
Wit too vaſt to be confin d to Rules, or admit 
of any Bounds; twas this oblig'd him to aban- 
don himſelf to the Swing of his Genius, be- 
cauſe he might always rely on it. He never 
conſulted other Commentary, but the Guft of 
his Auditors, and govern'd himſelf by the Su- 
ceſs of his Pieces, rather than by Reaſon. Thus 
| he diſengag d. himſelf of all ha Scruples of 
Unity, and the Superſtitions of Probability. But 
as moſt commonly he is for Refining upon the 
Ridiculous, and would be too Witty, his Fancies 
are often more Fortunate than they are Fuf, 
and have more of the Droll, than they . 


? 


D 
little 
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what is Natural; for by to much ſubtlety in his 
Drollery, his Wit becomes falſe, by reaſon tis 
forc'd to be too delicate ; and his Graces be- 
come cold, by being roo fine : but amongſt the 
French, never any carried Comedy ſo high as Mo- 
lire. For the ancient Comick Poets had only the 
folk of the Fanfily to make Mirth with on 
che Theatre; but Molierers Fools in the Pla 
are the Marguiſes, and the Perſons of Quality; 
5 Wl others have been content to play upon the 
r WM Common and Country Converſation in their 
Comedies; Moliere has made bold with all Pars, 
- WW and the Court. He is the only Man amon 

f WM them who has diſcover'd thoſe lines of Nature 
y Wl that diſtinguiſh and make her known. The 
'- Wl Beauties of the Portracts he draws are fo Na- 
e cural, that they make themſelves perceiv'd by 
it the groſſeſt Apprehenſions: and his Talent of 
id being pleaſant, is improv'd one half the 
more by that he has of Counterfeiting to the 
ne Lite. His Miſantrope, in my Opinion, is the 
ly moſt compleat Character, and withal, the moſt 
u- fingular that ever appeard on the Theatre. 
to But the Contrivance of his Comedies is always 
| 2 Wl Defective in ſomething, and his Plots are ne- 
nit WW ver handſomly Unravel'd. This is what may 
an- be ſaid in general of Comedy. e 


be- | N | 

ver XXVII. N 

of i The Eclogue is the moſt conſiderable of the 
Suc- WY little Poems; it is an Image of the Life of 
hus Ml Shepherds. Therefore the matter is Low, and 
of nothing great is in the Genius of it; its buſi- 
But Wl neſs is ro deſcribe the Loves, the Sports, the 


Piques, the Fealouſies, the Diſputes, the Quarrels, 
the Intrigues, the Paſſions, the Adventures, and 
all the Feels Affairs f "Shepherds, So that its 
Character muſt be ſimple, the Wit eaſie, 8 

1 Eo . N 
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Expreſſion common; it muſt have nothing WW The 
that is Exquiſite, neither in the Thoughts, 7, 
nor in the Words; nor ang E aſhions of 

Speech; in which the [talians, who have writ 
in this kind of Verſe, - have been, Miſtaken: 


For they always Aim at being We And to 
things too Finely. 3} The. true aracter 


ſa 
O 


the Eclogue is Simplicity, and Modeſty: Its 
Figures are ſweet, the Paſkons tender, the Moti- 
ons eaſie; and tho ſometimes it may be Pana, 
and have little Tranſports, and little Deſpair, 
et it never riſes ſo high as to be Fierce or Vio- 

ent; its Narrations are ſhort, Deſcriptions 
little, the Thoughts, ingenious, the Manners 
innocent, the Language pure, the Verſe flow. 
ing; the Expreſſions plain, and all the Diſ- 
courſe: natural; for this is not 2 great Tal- 
ker that loyes to make a, Noiſe. The Mo- 
dels eo be propoſed to Write well in this fort 
of Poeſie, are Theocritus and Virgil. Tbeocritus is 
more Sweet, more Natural, more Delicate, 
by the Character of the Greek Tougue. V-. 
gil is more Judicious, more Exact, more Re- 
gular, more Modeſt, by the Character of hi Th 
on Wit, and b the Genius af 0 the I 
Tongue. Tbeperitus hath, more of all the theref 
Graces that make the ordinary Beauty: of Por when 
etry; Virgil has more of good Senſe, more ſl as Fla 
Vigor, more Nohleneſs, more Modeſty. Ai-W lick 
ter all, Iheocritus is the Oxiginal, Vigil is only Partic 
the Copy: though ſome things he hath Cop I of Sa: 
ed ſo happily, that chey equal the Origin ey 
ia many places. Moſc bi antrl Bim, who Wi N lick: 
in this ſort of Verſe, have Jikewiſe great Ex- Satyr 
cellencies, and very great Delicacies in their WM Vice 
Eclogwes, - as Nameſianus, who was an Afrycn WW to Bl 
and. Calphurnius, the Sicilian Writ very e Peopl, 


The Tralians, as Bonarelli, ; Guarini, Cavalier | 
Marino; the Spainards, as Luis de Gongora, Ca- 


| 
7 
N 
. 
„ 
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their Idyllia, and their Eclogues; and Ronſard, 
amongſt che French, hath nothing Tender or 
Delicate. The French Tongue, however Per- 


in this kind of Verſe comparable to the Ec- 
ges of Virgil ;neither yet it ſeems, has it Force 
enough to 7 things ſo naturally to the 
Life, and! to ſuſtain that great Simplicity of the 
Bucolique Verſe, ſo Nobly as the Greek and Latin 
Tongue; for the Greek and Latin have a cer- 
tain Character of Majeſty that ſhines even in 
the ſmalleſt. Things. The Idea of Paſtoral 
Comedies, . for which the Halians have had fo 
great liking, is taken from the Cyclops of Eu- 
ripides. Tbe Greeks, ſaith Horace, began to bring 


their Tragedy. 

The principal End of Satyr, is to Inſtruct 
he People, by  diſcrediring Vice. It may 
therefore be of great Advantage in à Stage, 
when; taught 8 its Bounds. But 
as Flatterers Embroil themſelves with the Pub- 
lick , whilſt chey ſtrive too much to pleaſe 
Particulars; ſo it happens, that the Writers 
of Satyr diſoblige ſometimes Particulars, whilſt 


lick: And as downright Praiſes are too groſs, 


Vice too openly, is not very Delicate; but 
though it be more difficult to Praiſe, than 


people what may be turn d into e 


mens, have little of Natural in their Paſtorals, 


they endeavour too much to pleaſe the Pub- 
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fe it pretends to be, hath produc d nothing 


Satyrs on the Theatre, to tem per the Auſterity of 


Sayr that takes off the Mask, and reprehends 


to Blame, becauſe it is eaſier to diſcover in 
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than to underſtand their Merit; tis requiſite 
. notwithſtanding equally to have a Wit for the 
one, as for the other. For the ſame Delica- 
cies of Wit, that is neceſſary to him who 
Praiſeth, to purge his Praiſes from what is 
| Deform'd, is neceſſary to him who Blameth, 
to clear the Satyr from what is Bitter in it. 
And this Delicacy which properly gives the 
Reliſh to Satyr, was heretofore the Character 
of Horace; for it was only by the way of Jeſt 
and Meriment that he exercis'd his Cenſure. 
For he knew full well, that the Sporting of Wit, 
hath more effect than the ſtrongeſt Reaſons, 
and the moſt' ſententious Diſcourſe, to render 
Vice ridiculous. In which Juvenal, with all 
his Seriouſneſs, has fo much ado to ſucceed. 
For indeed that violent manner of Declama- I Moſt 
tion which throughout he makes uſe of, has, e © 
moſt commonly, but very little Effect, he who! 
ſcarce perſwades at all; becauſe he is always I and i 
in Choler, and never ſpeaks in Cold Blood. n the 


Tis true, he has ſome common Places of Mora Witty 
lity that may ſerve to dazzle the weaker Sort Char: 
of Apprehenſions. But with all his ſtrong Ex- n Pre 


prefſions, Energetick Terms, and great Flaſhes of ſurpal 
Eloquence, he makes little Impreſſion ; becauſe theſe 
he has nothing that is Delicate, or that is Na- I od 
rural. It is not à true Zeal that makes him Alva. 
talk againſt the Miſdemeanors of his Age, e zd r 
a Spirit of Vanity and Oſtentation. Perus I Lm 
who to the Gravity and Vehemence of Juve Who | 
nal had joyn' d Obſcurity, causd by the Aﬀe- Writ 1 
ation he had to appear Learned, has no better moſt fi 
ſucceſs; becauſe he yields no delight; Not 1905 | 
but that he has, however, ſome Touches of n fei 


an hidden Delicacy ; but theſe Strokes are al. bit in 


ways wrap'd up in ſuch a profound Learning, N Tant! 


that there needs a Comment. to unfold . one o 
| | b 
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he ſpeaks not but with Sadneſs, what 
by Horace is ſaid with the greateſt Mirth 
Imaginable, whom ſometimes he would 
Imitate ; his Moroſeneſs ſcarce ever leaves him; 
he ſpeaks not of the leaſt things but in a Heat; 
and he never Sports, but after the moſt Seri- 
ous manner in the World. The Satyr which 


Claudius, is of a much different Character, 
tis one of the moſt delicate Pieces of Antiquity ; 
and the Author, who otherwiſe throughout 
ſuſtains the Gravity of a Philoſepber by the Cold 
Blood of his Temperament, and by all the Grima- 
ces and Severity of his Morals; ſeems ſo much 
the more Pleaſant in this, as he is more Grave 
and more Serious in all his other Works. 
Moſt part of the Dialogues of Lucian, are Sa- 
ryrs of this kind; the Authoris a pleaſant Buffon, 
who makes Sport with the moſt ſerious Matters, 
and inſolently plays upon whatever is great 
in the World: He 1s on all Occaſions infinitely 
„ © Vitty; but this, I confeſs, is a kind of Fooliſh 
Character. We have two modern Satyrs writ 
In Proſe, much-what of the ſame Air, which 
of ſarpäſs all that has been writ of this kind in 
iſe WI fbeſe latter Ages. The Firſt is Spaniſh, com- 
Ja. pos d by Cervantes, Secretary to the Duke of 
im 4. This great Man having been lighted, 
and received ſome Diſgrace by the Duke of 
Gus, Lima chief Miniſter of State to Philip III, 
ve. vho had no reſpet for Men of Learning, 
72 writ the Romance of Don Quixot, which is a 
'rer I moſt fine and ingenious Satyr of his own, Coun- 
Not Ni); becauſe t Nobility of Span, whom 

he renders ridiculous by this Work, were all 
bit in the Head, and intoxicated with Knight- 


0 from 


- % 


Seneca made on the Apotheoſis of the Emperor 
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errantry. This is a Tradition I have fram - 
me of my Friends, who learn'd this Secret 
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from Den Lope, whom Cervantes had made the 
Confident of his Reſentment. The other Sa. 
tyr is French, made in the time of the League, 
- Where the Author very ' pleaſantly Teaches 
the Publick the Intentions of the Houſe of the 


Guiſe for the Religion : Throughont this Work 


is ſpread a Delicacy of Wit, that fails not to 
thine amongſt the rude and groffer Ways of 
Expreſſions of thoſe Times: And the little 
Verſes ſeattered here and there in the Work, 
are of a Character that is moſt Fine, and molt 
Natural. The Satyr of Rablais, however Wit. 
ty it be; nevertheleſs is ſtuff d with ſo much 
Ribaldry, and is ſo little Conformable to the Re- 
ſinedneſs of this preſent Age we live in, that 
I think it not worthy to be read by Gentle. 
men, no more than the Satyr, of Reguier, 
thqugh he has Wit enough; or he is too Im- 
pudent, and obſerves no Decency. 
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Elegy, by the Quality of · its Name, i 
- deftined to Tears and Complaints :' And there. 
fore ought to be of a doleful Character. But 

- afterwards ir has been uſed in Subjects of Ten- 
derneſs, as in Love- matters, and the like. The 

Litins have been more ſncceſsful therein (by 

what Appears to us) than tlie Greeks. For 

little remains to us of Philetas and Tries, 

: who were Famous in Greece for this kind of 
Verſe. They who haye writ Elegy beſt 

mongſt the Latins, are Tibullus, Propertius, and 

\ . Ovid. Tibullus. is Elegant ind Polite, Tropa 

1 Noble and High; but Ovid is to be prefer 

to both; becauſe. he is more Natural, more Mo- 

ving, and more Paſſionate; and thereby be hi 

better expreſsd the Character of Elegy than the 

ht & ol 5 g 3 0. 
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others. Some Elegies are left us of Catullus, 
of Mecænas, and Cornellius Gallus, which are 
of a great Purity, and'are exceedingly Deli- 
cate; but the Verſe of Carullys and Mecænas 


have too much Softneſs, and a Negligence too 


Affected: Thoſe of Cornelius Gallus, are more 
Round, and Support themſelves better. In 
theſe latter Ages have appear'd a German nam- 
ed Lotichius, an Italian called Molſa, a Flem- 
ming call d Sidronius, Who have writ Elegies, 
with great Elegancy. I ſpeak not of the French 
Elegies, it is a kind of Verſe which they diſtin- 
guiſn not from Heroick; and they call 
indifferently Elegy, what they pleaſe, where- 
by the Diſtinction of the true Character of this 


them. 
„NX. 


The Ode ought to have as much Nobleneſi, Ele- 
vation, and Tranſport, as the Eclogue has of 
Simplicity and Modeſty. Tis not only the 
Wit that heightens it, but likewiſe the Mat- 
ter. For its uſe is to ſing the Praiſes of the 
Cods, and to celebrate the illuſtrious Actions of 
great Men, ſo it requires to ſuſtain all the 
Majeſty of its Character, an exalted Nature, 
great Wit, a daring Fancy, an Expreſſion 
Noble and Sparkling, yet Pure and Correct. 
All the Briskneſs and Life, which Art has by 
ts Figures, is not ſufficient to heighten Oe fo 
far as its Character requires. But the reading a- 
lone of Pindar, is more capable to inſpire this 
Genius than all my Reflections. He is great 
in his Deſigns, vaſt in his Thoughts, bold in 
tis Imaginations, happy in his Expreſſions, 
eloquent in his Diſcourſe : but his great Viva- 


* ' city 


Verſe ſeems not yet well eſtabliſh'd amongſt 
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city hurrles him ſometimes paſt his Judgment, 
he gives himſelf too much Swing 2 is Pan. No 

Enricks are perpetual Digreflions; where ram. b. 

bling from his Subject, he carries the Reader; his 

from Fables to Fables, from Alluſions to Allu- 2) 

ſions, from Chimera's to Chimera's; for tis the clea 
moſt unbridled and Irregular Fancy in the 

World. But this Irregularity is one Part of i Bea 

che Character of the Ode, the Nature and Ge. er: 

nius of it requiring Tranſport. Pindar likewiſe i It 
is the only Perſon amongſt the Greeks, that ac. I And 
quired Glory by this ſort of Writing, for little is Wen 
remaining of the other Nine Lyicł Poets, where- M Whit 
of Petronius ſpeaks. Nevertheleſs it may be a: Ml 7 


vowed by that which is left us of the Frag: 
ments of Sappho, that Demetrius and Leginu bad 4 
hare great Reaſon to boaſt ſo highly in cheir I s m 
Works of the Admirable Genius 00 this Wo. Peau 
man; for there are found ſome ſtrokes of De- Whic 
licacy the moſt Fine, and the moſt Paſſionate latter 
in the World. None can Judge with any ſelves 
Certainty of the others, of whom we hare Dunk 
ſo little. Anacreon alone is capable to com- Sarbie 
fort us for the loſs of their Works. For hö g PP! 
Odes are Flowers, Beauties, and Graces perpetual: has Jo 
It is ſo Familiar to him to write what is Na- Style 
ral, and to the Life; and he has an Air ſo fame 
Delicate, ſo Eaſie, and ſo Graceful; chat and 
there is nothing comparable in all Antiquity Buchay 
in the way he took, and in that kind of WI. I dee) 
ting he followed. Horace found the Art to mirtu 
joyn all the Force and high Flights of Pinus, 5 
to all the Sweetneſs and Delicacy of Anacm. med 
on, to make himſelf a new Character by uni- 1 ſe 
cing the Perfections of the other two. rol. bre 
beſides that he had a Wit naturally Pleaſant." 


it was alſo Great, Solid, and Sublime; he had 
. | g 8 | | a N oble- bi 
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Nobleneſs in his Conceits; and Delicacy in 
his Thoughts and Sentiments: The Parts of 
his Odes that he was willing to finiſh, are al- 
ways Maſter-pieces; but it requires a very 
clear Apprehenſion to diſcern. all his Wit: 
for there are niany ſecret Graces, and hidden 
Beauties in his Verſe, that very few can diſco- 
ver: He alſo is the only Latin Author who 
writ well in that Verſe amongſt the Ancients; 
and none could ever follow him, his Genius 
went ſo high. Boerius made ſome little Ozes, 
which ke ſcatter d in his Work of the Conſala- 
tiow of Philoſophy. - But for all the Polite- 
nefs of his Wit, he could not ſurmount the 
bad Air that was then predominant; and what 
i moſt Elegant in him, is only a falſe 
Beauty, ſuitable to the Genius of the Age in 
which he Writ. Amongſt the Latin Lyrics of 
latter times, I find three, that diſtinguiſh chem- 
ſelves from the Reſt, Cafimire Sarbieuski à Pole, 
Dun kan de Seriſantes and Mag dalenet, both French. 
darbieurki is lofty, but not pure; Magdalener 
is pure, but not lofty; Seriſantes in his Ozes 
has joyn d bott; for he Writes nobly, and in a 
Style fufficiently pure; but he has not ſo much 
fame as Cafimire, who had a great deal of Wit; 
and of that happy Wit, wnich makes Poets. 
Buchanan has Odes comparable to thoſe of Anti- 
Quity ; but he hath, great une venneſſes by the 
mixture of his Character, which is not uniform 
enougll. Maret and Vida have a. Fancy tod li- 
mited ; and their Idea ſeems conſtrain d, whilſt 
too ſcrupulouſly they are addicted to Latinity. 
Cbiabrera has had great Reputation by his Odes 
amongſt. the Traliens!. and Ronſard amongſt 
French, for Ronſard is Noble and Great; but this 
Greatneſs becomes Deform'd and Odious, by 
dis Affeckation to appear Learn d; for he Dif- 
it R plays 
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iin Epigram, by a falſe Taſtę that ſway d in th E latt 


and Majeſty of Diſcourſe, and they flag in 2 


ſort of Poefie otherwiſe than the Larint. The 
Greek Epigram runs upon the Turn of a Though. 
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plays his Scholarſhip even to his Miſtreſs. Aal 
berb is Exact and Correct; but he ventures no- 
thing and Affecting to be too Diſcreet, is often 
Cold. Theophile has a great Fancy and little 


Senſe. He has ſome fortunate Boldneſſes, be- 
cauſe he permits himſelf all. Voiture and Saraxin 


. . . | loſe 
have gay things in their Odes ; for they have 5; 
the art of Drolling pleaſantly . on mean Sub. —— 


jects, and they fuſtain this Character well 
enough, but they have not Vigour and Sublimity 
for high Matters; moſt part of the others who 
have writ after them in Lyrick Verſe, of 
which have been made ſo many Collections, 
have pitch'd upon a falſe 2 Exprefli- 
on which carries them afar off from the true 
Character of the Ode, which is the Greatneſs 


ſhameful AMediocrity; their Verſes were Flat MW, . 
and had nothing of that heat, and that noble 
Air, ſo eſſential to the Ode, which ought to 
fay nothing Low or Common. I might ſpeak 
with more Advantage of thoſe who write at this i 
preſent, if I had not impos d a Law on my 

elf not to intermeddle in giving Judgment 
of the Living, which would be too much Con- 
fidence in me, beſides the Indiſcretion. 

N XXXI. 

The Epigram of all the Works in Verſe... 
that Antiquity has produc'd, is the leaſt conlF 
derable; yet this too has its Beauty. Ti 


Beauty conſiſts either in the delicate Turn, or in 
a lucky Word. The Greeks have underſtood this 


that is natural, but Fine and Subrile. The 1. 
beg 
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beginning of the Decay of the pure Latiziry, 
endeavours to ſurprize the Mind by ſome nip- 
ping Word, which is calld a Point. Catul- 
lis writ after the former Manner, which 
is of a finer Character; for he endeavours to 

* Wcloſe 4 natural Thought, within a delicate 

Turn of Words, and within the Simplicity of 

: very ſoft Expreſſion. Martial was in ſome 

| Wmantier the Author of this other way; that is 

to ſay, to terminate an ordinary Thought by 

ſome Word that is ſurpriſing. After all, Men 
of a good Taſte, preferr d the way of Carul- 
lu, before that of Martial; there being more of 
true Delicacy in that, than in this. And in 
theſe latter Ages we have ſeen a noble Venetian 
named Andreas Naugerius, who had an exquiſite 
diſcernment, and who by a natural Antipathy 
zeainſt all that which is called Point, which he 

Judg'd to be of an ill Reliſh, Sacrific'd every 

ear in Ceremony a Volume of Martials Epi- 

rams to the Manes of Catullus, in honour to his 

haracer, which he judg'd was to be preferr d 

o that of Martial. I find nothing to ſay con- 

derable on the Epigrammatiſts of latter Ages. 

is one of the ſorts of Verſe, in which 4 

an has little Succeſs; for it is a meer Luc- 

5-Hit, if it prove well. An Epigram is lits 
le worth, unleſs it be Admirable, and ir is 

0 rare to make them Admirable , that tis. 

ficient to have made one in a Man's Life, 


Il remains to ſpeak of the Madrigal, tlie 
ele, the Sonnet, the Ballad, and all the 
45 ber little Verſe, that are the Invention of 
& y eſe latter Ages; bur as a little Fancy may 
n ce, to be ſycceſsful in theſe kind of 
, | R 1 HEE, Works, 
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Works, without any Genius, I ſhall not amuſe 
my ſelf in making Reflections on the Method 
that is to be oblerv'd in Compoſing: them: 


not but that he who has a Genius, would have 


a much different Succeſs, either by a more hap- 


Py Turn he gives to what he Writes, or by a 


more lively Air, or by.more natural Beauties; or 
finally, by more delicate Faſhions. of Speech; 
and generally, the Genius makes the greateſt 
Diſtinction in whatſoever work a Man under. 


takes. The Character of the ſmaller Verſe, 


and of all the little Works of Poeſie, requires 
that they be natural, together with a Delicacy; 
for ſeeing the litile Subjects afford · no Beauty of 
themſelves, the Wit of the Poet muſt ſupply that 
want out of its own Stock. The Sonnet is of 2 
Character that may receive more of Greatneſs in 
its Expreſſion than the other little Pieces; but 
nothing is more Eſſential to it, thanthe hapry 


and natural Turn of the Thought that com- 


— 


poſes. it The Rondelay and M drigal are moſt 
Wretched, if they be not moſt Elegant; and 


all their Beauty conſiſts in the Turn that is 


iven them. But it ſuffices to know what this 
Delicac is, that ought to be the Character 
of 74 ſmall Pieces, to underſtand all 
that belongs to them. A Werd may be 
Delicate ſeveral ways; either by a Subtile 


Egquitocation, Which contains a Myſtery in 


the, Ambiguity ;.; or. by a hidden Neaning, 
which peaks all out, whilſt it pretends to ſay 
nothing; or by ſome fierce and bold Strokes 


under modeſt Terms; or by ſomething Brisk 


and Pleaſant, under; ſerious Air; or laſtly, 


by: ſome fine Thought, under à ſimple and 
homely . Expreſſion. We find all theſe Man. 
ners of Delicacy in ſome of the Ancients, 3 
in the Socrates of Plato, in Sappho, in Teri, 


pF 
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in Anacreon, in Horace, in Catullu, in Petronias, 
and in Martial; theſe are all great Models of 
this Character; of which the French have only 
in their Tongue Marot, a Gentleman of the 
Chamber to Francis the Firſt. He had an ad- 
mirable Genius for this way of Writing; and 
whoever have been ſuccefsful in it ſince, have 
only Copied him. Voiture had a Nature for this 
Character; if he had not a little corrupted his 
Wit by the reading of theSpaniards and Tralians. 
If theſe Words are affected, they loſe their 
Grace, becauſe they become Cold and Flat, 
when they are Far- fetch'd. But the moſ 

general Fault in theſe little Pieces of Verſe; 


much Wit. This is the ordinary Vice of the 


lay things Finely. This is no very good 
Character; for they ceaſe to be Natural; 
whilſt they take care to be Witty. This is the 
Fault of Que ο dn, in his worlt of the nine Mu- 
ſes, of Congorb in his Romunces, of Preti and 
Teti1ntheir littie Verſe, of Marino in his Idyl- 
ba, of Acquillini in his Madriguli, and of all the 
other Stradgers, who would Refine by falſe 
Idea's of Far- fetch d Ornaments, and by Affe- 
ctations of Wit, which have nothing of the 
Solid Caracter, and the good Senſe of the 

Ancients. Every ſrrall Ueniss is apt to run in- 
to this Vice, of which the late Collections 
of the French Hoeſies are full where the Poets 
force themſelves to be Witty in ſpite of their 
Genius; for they either never ſay things as 
they ought tõ be ſaid; or they ſay nothidg in 
the great Diſcourſrs; or they load with Orna- 
ments Subjects that are hot dapable to ſuffer 


ſhould be cohceald $4 or they give themſelves 
23) þ 4 = R 3 N T over 


s, when one would Cram them with tos 


Spaniards and Ttalians, who labour always to 


ay; or they diſcover all: their Arr, when it 
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over to the Beauty of their Nature without 


Method; or finally, they loſe themſelves in 


their Idea's, becauſe they have not ſtrength 
to execute handſomely what their Fancy di- 
Kates to them. | 


XXXIII. 


Were I of a Humour to decide, I might 
add to theſe Reflections the Solution of ſome 
difficulties in the uſe of French Poeſie, that to 
me ſeem worthy to be clear'd. The firſt is 
concerning the T. 8 of Words, which 
ſome Poets ſeem to affect in the great Poems, 
as a kind of Figure, which they pretend to 
make uſe of, to give more Force and Noble- 
neſs to their Diſcourſe. 
Preface of his Poem of the Franciad, is not 
of that Opinion. For he believes not the 
French Tongue to have a Character proper to 
bear in its expreſſion, that fart af Tranſpofitions, 
In effect, it is too Simple and too Plain to 
wind about the Words, and give them ano- 
ther Order than that of the natural Senſe, 

which they ought to have. I refer to 
thoſe who underſtand good Speaking, bet - 
ter than I do. The ſecond Difficulty is the 
uſe of Thou and Thee, which the Poets employ 
when they ſpeak to GO, or to the King. 

This Uſe to me ſeems neither founded on Au- 
_thority nor on Reaſon. For beſides that the 
Authority of the Latis Tongue, on which they 

build, is a falſe Foundation; becauſe that 
Tongue equally; uſes Thou and Thee in Proſe 
and in Verſg, for all ſort of Perſons ; our 
Tongue is of it ſelf of a Character ſo re 
ſpectful, that it cannot be content with thoſe 


Temms, for Perſonz to hom it would 155 


E . 
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But Ronſard, in the 
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Honour, But nothing to me appears more 


ſtrong againſt this uſe, than the Manner 


which the Poets themſelves Practiſe. For thoſe 
who ſay Thon and Thee to God, and to great 


Perſons, never ſpeak ſo to their Miſtreſſes, be- 


cauſe they believe that would want Reſpe#. 
Tis true, that Theophile has ſaid ſo to his, but 


this was ſaid no mere after the Language be - 


came Poliſh'd; and Voiture never us d it. 
is a Scruple I have, and which I leave to the 
Criticks to examine. The third Difficulty is 
the uſe of Metaphors; for the French Tongue 


is eſſentially ſo Scrupulous, that it allows no- 


thing but what is Modeſt, and the leaſt thing 
of. Boldneſs offends its Modeſty. But this 
would be too great a Delicacy to forbid Mera- 
pbors to Poets, with the ſame R gor as to Ora- 
tors. There are Metaphors authoriz d by uſe, 
which Pore cannot paſs by. It behoves a 
Poet to uſe them diſcreetly, without Shocking 
the Modeſty of our Language. It requires 2 
af vn. nr to diſtinguiſh what oughe to 
be ſaid in proper Terms, and what in Metapbori- 
cal. 'The ſame Cenſure may be paſs'd on the 
Boldneſs of Compounding and Coining new 
Words. Du-Bartas has made himſelf Ridiculous, 
by attempting to imitate Homer and Pindar in 
the Invention of theſe kind of werds. The 
fourth Difficulty is the Conſtraint of Rhime : 
but this can only be a difficult) to the 
weaker ſort of Wits, who' ſuffer themſelves 
to be maſter d by this Servitude, which a 
great Genius employs, to give the more Force 
to his Thoughts, and more greatneſs to his 
Sentiments. The laſt Difficulry and the 
moſt Important of all the reſt, is to know 
Whether one may Pleaſe in Poetry againſ# the 


Rules? Tapply this to y French Poetry parti- 


4 © * culity 


cularly, though it be common to Poetry in 
general; becauſe. moſt part of our French make 
alle a Liberty to this bad Principle. Tis only 
by. this, that Maliere would Salye the ordinary 
Irs Solaris of his Comedies. "Tis true, that 
hi ; has been ſucceſsful; and that pane 
esd in Ris Pieces againſt Art. But I p 
tend chat neither he, nor any others ſhall e — 
ple#ſe, but by the Rules: They bave ſome na. 
tural Drau er whereby, they are ſucceſsful, 
and theſe Draughts are the Strokes of Art; 
for Art, as I have ſaid, , is nothing elſe, but 

gad Senſe reduc d 10 Method, Tis only theſe 
Cn that are taking in Irregular Pieces, 
where what is = ects Never ks becauſe 
(25 derer Nacural. ,. 
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pony to 0 with a Touch of Mo- 
af Since the Reputation of being Mo- 
is more worth than that of making Ver- 
ſs were Ito make any, I wou'd never for- 
fake Hopefty nor Modeſty, For if nothing 
pes Me Men more Ridiculous than the kind 


eb pe the off £onceive. of themſelves, and of 
their 


Per 10 6 he the Poets are yet more 


Badkculous than, ther 60s | when their V ani- 
ty I iſes from the Mats pf Kies et well 
in their Myſt ſer fl 705 8 Verſe better 
than pro I; Nd not force any Man to 
fing th wo good, 1555 d not have a greater O. 

pinion of my ſelf, though, all the World ap- 


11 55 them; 5 nor ſhou'd the Sagen s blind 
Among(t . Praiſes that were beſtow d 

on 'me, I gou'd not perſuade, mf to a 
thoſe, where appear A ought of. Favour ; and 
K r d. melt Silence on _ who in on 
5 ; men ing 
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mending me, ſpoke further than my Conſci- 
ence; to ſave my ſelf from that Ridiculouſ- 
neſs, which ſome vain Spirits fall into, who 


for every thing they do. I wou'd employ 
all my Reaſon, and all my Wit, to' gain'more 
Docility, and more Submiſſion, to the Advice my 
r Friends ſhou'd give me; I would borro their 
lights, to ſupply: the Weakneſs of mine; and 
il, © 1 wou'd liſten to all the World, that I might. 
t; ¶ not be Ignorant of any of my Faults. In the 
ur Praiſes that I gave to thoſe I found worthy, I 
{ſs wou d be fo Conſcientious , that for no Inte- 


es, i reſt whatſoever, wou'd I ſpeak againſt my 


ifs Opinion; and there ſhou'd- never enter into. 


any thing that went from my hands, any of 


thoſe mercenary | Glances, which ſo greatly 
debaſe the Character of a Poet. Laſtly; I 
wou'd rid my ſelf of all the Ridiculous: Vani- 
Lo- ties, to which thoſe who make Verſe are ordi- 
Mo- narily Obnoxious: And by this prudent Con- 
Jer · ¶ duct I wou'd endeavour to deſtroy thoſe Frip- 
for- || peries, which by Cuſtom are ſaid of a Profeſ- 
ring  fion that might continue Honourable, were it 


ples. 


wou'd have Praiſes and Admirations eternally 


only exercis d by Men of honourable Princi- 
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The Authors PRE FACE to 
The Reflections upon Hiſtory. 
B Eſides that this Work « but a rude Eſſay upon 
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the Manner of writing Hiſtory, and what I 
have drawn from too ſuperficial Acquain- 

tance with Ancient and Modern Hiſtorians ; the Na- 
tural Diffidence that I hawe of my ſelf inclines me to 
fear that Impatience or Inadvertency may have forced 
wr of my Hands what could never have lain under 
them long enough to appear tolerable at its coming 
Abroad. But that I my not Diſguſt my Readers by too 
much under va luing the Preſent I am about to make 
them. I ſhull without ſcruple confeſs, That ti @ kind 
of an Abridgment of vbetever has been offer d on this 
dubject by the Greateſt Mun of Former or Latter Ages; 
that tis an Extract of the moſt Rational Obſervations, 
»d: by Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus in hi Anſwer 
t Pompey the Great, bo deſir d his Fudgment upon 
the Greek Hiſtorians, and their ſeveral Characters: 
that ti a Copy taken from the moſt Fudicious Reflexi- 
ons of Lucian, in hs admirable Treatiſe of the Hiſto- 
ical Stile. In a word, that the Notions which IT ad- 
vance in this Diſcourſe are not properly mine, but are 
rather rhoſe of Patricius in bis Dialogues of Ma- 
rucci, Maſcard, Beni, Cabrera, and otber Modern 
Criticks of Spain and Italy. ie, 

But as” tis poſſible I may have ſpoilt their Thoughts 
he intermixture of my. own, ſo I declare before- 
bun, Thar I dont look upon it as 4 Point of Honour 
cel fo convince my Reader of all that T ſay. - 1 
* not here enatting Laws; for which I have no 
Aurhority or Furiſdiction: I am barely offering Au- 
vice, which may be taken or rejected at Pleaſure: 
Nay, ſo far am I from preſuming to give Inſtuftions 
o any Perſon living, that I am diſpos d to receive 
tbem from all the World. For, if I have not Fudg- 
ment enough to attain that Exactneſs which & ne- 

AH ASK | ceſſary 
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. ſo very difficult to ſucceed; and to obſerve to him that 


fin d my Stile would admit this way of Expreſſion. Fi 


tbors, conceals a moſt refin d and artful Satyr upm 


| 7 the Wark, after having ſpoken 


The Author's Preface, el. ol. I 
ceſſa to fo Important a Deſien, I have yet enouil 
to 5 pect my Abilities, and to apprebend my . 
Again, there's ſo much true Wiſdom in not hang. 
ing out the Sign of Wiſdom, and ſo much Gul 


| Senſe in being Modeſt , that I could gladly bave ſif- R 
ten d my own Conjectures with Ariſtotle's Perhaps, | 


or Cicero's It ſeems, that I might be the leſs po 
tive, and might declare my ſelf with greater Cautim 
and Reſerve, if that Simplicity to which I have con. 


@ very little ſhare of Prudence will keep a Man from 
being forward in dictating and deciding, in an Agt 
remarkably Obſtinate and Self-opiniative. 

To proeeed, the Diſcourſe which I am going to male 
of Hiſtory, « by no means of the ſevere Character of 
that of Lucian, who never commends thoſe that writ 
ell, but for an Occaſion of Expoſing thoſe that write 
il, and under his ſeeming Approbation of Good Au- 


the Bad. I am not of this Temper , nor have I 
evil Thought againſt any Man. All that I propoſe, ui 
ſo to lay open to the Intelligent Reader, the great Hi 
zard of attempting Hiſtory, as a Work in which li 


the Judgment of Dionyſius Halicarnaſæus pm 
Thucydides, is alone ſufficievr to ftrike Terror int 
any diſcreet Author who is engaging in the ſame Field. N. 
In fine, to add ſomewhat concerning the Charatte 
ken of the Workman: | * 
ere profeſs that the Leading Quality intended in theſe 

Reflections, is rather Soundneſs of Senſe, than Refint- 
ment of Politicks, though the latter be that which thei 
Curious and Inquiſitive are wont chiefly too ſeek for i 
in Hiſtory. For as falſe Policy is the vaineſt of al 
Arts and Sciences, ſu all true Policy is built uponGood 
Senſe, as it's moſt Univerſal and moſt Solid Founda- 
tion, Nor do I pretend to offer all that can be ſaid on 
this Matter, or to drain a Subject which is really in- 
exbauſtible. REFLEC- 
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UPON 
con. | ! | 
AHISTORY 
from | ; 
Ape 
nel F all Ingenious Compoſitions and La- 
er bours of the Mind, there is none more 


Noble, and more Worthy of a Gentle- 
an, than Hiſtory; not only becauſe he that 
ould ſucceed in this way ought to be ignorant 
nothing; but becauſe an Hiſtorian, of all 
\uthors, Spreads out the moſt Ample Theatre, 
Ind Erects the greateſt Tribunal in the World. 
or tis his Office to ſit Supreme Judge of alt 
hat paſſes in the World, to pronounce the De- 


wy of all the Great Ones of the Earth, and 
un fix their Character with Poſterity; to give 
1 eſſons to all People and Nations, and Direct 


erprize? Let us endeavour, therefore, to form 


; fo and Jovely than that kind of Writing, which 
Fal how to do Juftice to Virtue and Worth, 
beſtowing Eternity upon good Actions? 


ute ſomething to the carrying Hiſtory to 
Writings. 


he Conduct of Ages. What Strength of Ge- Hu 


ius can be ſufficient for ſo Important an En- Jr oy 
7 5 


2 right Apprehenſion of its Excellence, and of — — 
fines he Rules by which it is ſucceſsfully to be per- quibus - 


orm d. And what can we conceive more fair vernitas 
dobeatur. 


Plin. Ep. 


he following Remarks will perhaps contri- 
hat Perfection which ſets it above all other 


fthoſe of Reaſon and good Senſe. By thi 
means, Tbucydides, Xenophon, Saluſt, Cæſar, Livy, 
Buachanam, Mariana, Aid Authors of the like 
Character, have been always entertain'd with 
Farout, though they wrote in Ages and Coun: 
tries of ſo very different a Genius; and there 


d 1 a 
* 2 
— ; 

, 2 


Nei 
the 


| 2 5 
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Writings. If the love of Good Senſe, which 
every. Day ſeems to advance amongſt vs, ma 
be able to keep its Ground in ſpigbt of all ri 
new Taſtes which Caprice and Vanity are ever 
gy introduce by the falſe Colours, and 
ifconceivd Idea's of Wit. _ 


Nothing can be more difficult, than to fay 
hat is the beſt Manner of Writing 

iſtory. A Man ought to follow that which 
he finds to be moſt in Vogue with the Ape, 
and moſt agreeable to the Taſle of thoſe f 
whom he Writes. But is this enough to ſecure 
the good EIking of Poſterity? Let us fee by 
what means we may deſerve the Suffrage of 1 


= Judge, which is fo Nice and Delicate, ſo Se. 


vere and:Incorrupt, and which never Honour 
with its Approbation any thing but true Me. 
— - If then, a 8 Nobly, Senſibly, 
vith Purity, and with Simplicity, in any Lan- 
ge, he muſt for ever pleaſe. Theſe an 
Univerſal Principles, which alone can ſtand 
the Teſt: of all People and Times, there being 
no other General Rules in the World, beſides 


fore we may expect the ſume Favour , if we 


te able to write in the ſame Manner. What 


Grandeur, what Judgment, what Polirencls; 
but above all, what Simplicity, do we find 


5 


II. He 
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He then, that ſhall engage in writing Hi- Genw boe 
ſtory, muſt conſider how he may write Nobly. Jeb, 
For when a Man ſpeaks to the whole World, % ela. 
and to all Ages, he is inveſted with ſuch a zun cede 
Character, as gives him Authority to lift up bere, quit 
his Voice, becauſe he Addreſſes himſelf to ignorat ? 
a Kings and Princes, and to the Great Men _— 

ing all Countries and' Times , and becauſe he is, 

ich in ſome ſort, the common Maſter and Inftru- 

ge. Cor of, Mankind. Nor is there any thing Addidit 
5 more eſſential to Hiſtory, than the giving of *i/ori« 
ute I this raisd Turn to the whole Diſcourſe, An un vo- 
; by Hiſtorian, therefore, muſt reject all that is 41s Anti- 
of: Low, or Vulgar in 28 ; ſo as to make the Pater, ca- 
Se. Dignity! of his Expreſſion, Comport with tlie eri non 
Ps my of! his Subject: He muſt Accuſtom 579700- 
Me. himſelf, to form a great and worthy Concep- i tan- 
tion of every thing that paſſes through his rummod 
Mind; he muſt by the exact Choice of Words, narrazores 
endeavour to give Weight to his Thoughts , N 
and Force to his Language, catefully ſoeking | _— 
out every thing that W enrich or exalt it; 

if he would Imprint a Character of Greatneſs _ 
on all that he ſays. The Standards in this kind, 

are Thucydides among the Greeks, and Livy a- 

mong the Romans. They are almoſt the only 

two, that have been able to ſuſtain this Gran- 

deur of Stile, with the ſame Spirit and Tone, 
without falling into the low, or even the mo— 
derate Character. Herodotus, by too ſervile an 
Imitation of Homer , when things require Sub- 
limity, ſometimes flies into Enthuſiaſm ; as 
Longinus has obſerv'd. Tacitus, who is ſeldom 
Great upon any ſcore, but becauſe he is Con- 
cle, cannot be a good Pattern; his'Greatnels - 
017169 - having 


* 
- 
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having nothing of Nature in it. In General, 
great Care muſt be applied to diſtinguiſh true 
Greatneſs from falſe. Cæſar perfectly under. 

-. ſtood. this Secret; who, in the Narrative of 
huis Affairs in Egypt, of which he ſcarce omitted 
any Particular, yet fays not a Word of his 
Intrigue with Cleopatra, though very much at 

his Heart; well knowing that he could not 
mention it with that ſerious Air which the No- 
ble Spirit of Hiſtory demands, and that he 
could ſay nothing well upon ſo Light and Im. 
pertinent a Subject. Tis, in Vertue of his 

. - --», Office and — of an Hiſtorian, that he 
Ireats that Princeſs with the laſt Indifference; 
his Paſſion cannot force him to deliver any 
thing contrary to his Judgment, and to that 

_ Wiſe and Juſt Character of Writing which he 

ſo happily purſued. It is not in ſwelling 
Words, in ſoaring Expreſſions, in the Pride or 

- © - _  Flouriſh of Diſcourſe, that the Noble Stile of 
Hiſtory ſhould be ſuppos d to conſiſt: Which 


1. Agua, was the thing that nuſ-led Ammian Marcell. 


CET 


701 wm nas, Lampridim, and moſt of the other Hiſto- 
2 r- rians in che Decline of che Roman Empire. 
ea; forte, But, tis in a Loftineſs, and; yet a Modeſty of 
non teme- | 
raria; ſe- the ſtrongeſt „ and to elevate: the weakeſt Subs 
were, 297 ject; tis in that well-temper d | Greatneſs, 


triſtu: gra- 11 W * | 
| RO which Quintillian àſcribes to true Eloquence. 


tarda z. Ia. "Tis not enough to have a bright Wit, bur 2 


. 


a, on Man muſt have a lofty Genjus, to write in 


buzurieſa; this mamner, and to raife every thing that he 


. n ſays by the Choite of Words, and the large 
2 x. 2 


neſs of Thoughts. This Talent is ſo very rare, 
that if we except out of the Number of Hiſto- 


- _ rians all thoſe who have not been Maſters of 
it, there will remain very few to ſhare the 
Prize. But ſtill, the Deſire of. writing Nobly, 

1 | — | hes cannot 
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Expreſſion, in a way of Speech able to ſuſtain 
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cannot excuſe a Man from writing Naturally: 
He muſt be Noble without ſoaring too high; 
and he muſt be Natural without ſinking too 
low. | 


ITI: 

Te o write ſenſbiy, is to go diregiy t to the 
point, without wandering or amuzing our 
ſelres by the way; tis to repreſent things 
with an Air of Prudence and Reſerve, not gi- 


ving a looſe to the Heat of Imagination, or 
the Vivacity of Wit; 'tis to know how to ſup- 


preſs diſcreetly whatever would be too much - 


in a Sefitence; as thoſe Adverbs and Epithets, 

which diminiſh things undet an Intention of 
enlarging them; to Reine nothing that ſhall 

ſeem A Languid, or Unprofitable; gene- 
rouſly to retrench that which ought not to be 

ſaid, how fine ſoever it may look; conſtantly 

to prefer that whien is Solid to that which is 
glicteting; never to diſcover Heat and Flame, 

when the Subject requires a Coldneſs of Aﬀe. 

ction, and a Seriouſneſs of Teniper; to exa- Delefiu 
mine evety Thought, and to weigh every verborum 
Word, with ſo juſt and exquiſite 4 Senſe, as to ** —— 
let nothing eſcape, but what is accurately Ju- S ? 


a lingulas 8 
dicious. It is, to have Strengtli enough to rum e- 


refit the Temptation we are naturally under winanda. 
of ſnewing our Parts, like that Impertinent Quint. 
Hiſtorian , who in the Defeat of the Partbians Lucian de 
by the Emperor Severus , was not contented 8 _—_ 
that Oſroes ſhould ſave himſelf in any other TS. 
I but in a delightful Grotto, ſhaded with 

urels and Myrtles , and thus, "made himfelf 
ridiculous by pcs to be agreeable, which 
is the moſt ſlippery Step that an Author ca 
take, * is 0 leave it free for the Reader to 


1 "Os. 


= 


Ib 
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ſuppoſe what ought not always to be expreſs d. 
In a word,; tis to know how to ſalve all ſeem- 
ing Contradictions, and to eſtabliſh a General 
Probability in what we deliver. This ſenſible 
Character, this wiſe Spirit of Hiſtory, obliges 
a Man to ſer ſo ſtrict a Guard upon himſelf, 
as to ſuffer nothing too big · or extravagant, 
and perpetually to avoid thoſe bold Strokes, 
and hardy Imaginations, the common Fault of 
too btigbt or too luxuriant a Wit; ſo as to 
diesoide the greateſt. Things in 2 few Words. 
Phis. is Saluſts Excellence, who holds Coun- 
cils:;: fights Battels, takes Cities, over- runs 
Kingdoms, with ſuch a Brevity of Stile, and 


| 3 ſo Rapid an Expreſſion, as lets us into his 
Meaning at half a Ward. Tacitas had enough 


1 of this goed Senſe to make him Suecinct, but 
1 not to make him Eaſy and Intelligible. We 
1 cannot bear the precipitate Haſte of this Au- 
thor, upon ſome Occaſions, who loſes much 

of his Grace, and falls into Obſcurity, b 
_ endeavouring to collect, in ſhort, that which 
required a greater Compaſs. The Pride he 
takes in being Conciſe, robs us of a good part 
of his Inſtructions, by his not opening Mat- 
cers ſo fully as he ought, Polybius and Appian, 
Are ſomtimes in the other Extreme. There is 
2 kind of Wiſe and Judicious Silence, which 
often ſets out the Greatneſs of Things, when 


* 


any Wordswould be too weak. It is a Ma- 
ter- Talent to omi what cannot be expreſsd 
with advantage: And the true Diſcernment 
neceſſary for an Hiſtorian, is to know when 

to contract, and when to magnify, ſo as to 
give every thing that juſt Figure which is W A. 
conſiſtent with Propriety and Decorum, For 
Liuy, as diffus d as he is, is yet never WM wich 
tedious, becauſe his Judgment never fails 
* eee, ZN 3 : to 
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to go his greateſt Lengths. But Thucydides,” by 
too -rigorous a Purſuit of good Senſe, ſome- 
times falls into a Drineſs and Auſterity which 
we ſnould not eaſily Pardon, but for the ſake 
of his Pure and Maſculine Stile. So difficult 
it is for a Man to write ſenſibly, without part- 
ing with ſome of thoſe Beauties which he 
might have put into his Work if he had been 


leſs Sagacioùs. It ſhould therefore be an al- 


+ 


3 
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low'd Maxim with Authors, that the greateſt 


Beauty of a Compoſition is always good Senſe. 
We ate tired with all other Beauties; but good. 
Senſe can never tire. It is wholly owing to 


his good Senſe, that Philip de Comines., in 


ſpight of the rude and unpoliſh'd Language of 
his own Times, has merited the Eſteem and 
Approbation of ours, But none of -the Mo- 


dern Hiftorians. have written more ſenſibly 


«1 


is 


than Mariana in his Hiſtory of Spain. That 


Quality alone has rendred his Work a Mafter- 
Piece of theſe Latter Ages. There is a Vein of 
Wiſdom running through the whole, which 
never permits him either to be over-curious in' 


thoſe . places that require Wit and Fineneſs, 


or to. be over-negligent in thoſe which do not. 
This judicious Equality which he ſo ſtrictly ob- 
ſerves under all the Inequilities of his Subjects, 
is a Secret little known to the Hiſtorians of 
our Days. But ſtill the Art of Thinking ſen- 
ſibly is inſufficient, unleſs joyn d with the Arg 
of Expreſiing purely. r. 


FS 


ſterity , muſt: obſefve Purity in his Writings. 


decus conciliet perſpicuitas'proprietaſyne virborui, "Beni, de Hilt, 
Sr | 8 3 a 
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An Hiſtorian that deſires to he read by Po: 
Without this R ern n za Hiſtarics, 
ithout this Recommendation; no Hiſtoriàn ehen 
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can be long-liv d. Tis only for want of a 
pure Stile, that ſo many Hiſtorians, both Greek 
and Latin, mention d by Photizs , and other 
Collectors, have periſh'd in the vaſt Ship- 
wreck; and that of the almoſt infinite Num- 
ber recounted by Veſts, thoſe few only re- 
main who have ſhewn themſelves ſo Rational 


0Ccu- 


om, ron fectly underſtands his Language, and is Ma- 
liel Nuit. fer of its pureſt Vein. For he that would In. 


di & lo- A 
end: ; _ 
Fed diſſimu- FPLEUNT) | to ki itt 
latio cura Hiſtorical Stile, is inſeparable from Purity. Be 
Jen u. This Purity conſiſts for the moſt part in a Pro- ot 
i pl 
in 

w 


= 42 
„ 
5 


In fenten- well becomes Sæluſt and Livy. He is unrea- 
rid, nibil ſonably florid in ſeyeral Parts of his Work, as in 
1 in the Deſcription of the River AMarſyas, at as 


wen, aut the Entrance of the Third Book; the Adven- al 


fablnſulſum; in verbis nibil inguinatum, abje4um , non aptum, di * 
run, longè petitum. Idem de Opt. Gen. o. a 


fare 
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ture of Abdolonymus made a Prince from a 


Gardner, in tlie Fourth Book: The Siege of 
Bre, and the Voluptuous Life of Alexander, 


overcome by the Softneſs and Luxury of Per- 


ia, after he had appear d Invincible in all the 
Dangers of War: The Grief of Siſgambis at 
Alexanders Death: And in ſeveral other places, 
which diſcover an Affectation of Elegance, no 
way comporting with the Gravity of an Hi- 
ftorian , who 1d be entirely unaffected. 
But farther, this Purity of Expreflion muſt be 
ſupported by a Greatneſs of Senſe. For no- von debet 
thing is ſo Inſipid, as an Elegance void of Sub- quifquam, 
ſtance, that ſpeaks finely, and ſays nothing, % maze 
And ſometimes it happens, that too ſtudied a „er 
Purity of Diſcourſe upon Great Subjects, im- verſantur, 
pairs their Greatneſs; as appears in the Hi- de verbs 
ſtory of the Indies, by Maffeus, and in Cardinal We /olici- 
Bentivoglio's War of Flanders. The one and the 5 
other of theſe Authors were too ſolicitous of h% & 
pleaſing by their polite Manner, not conſider- margarits, 
ing, that the moſt artful Beauties are not al- 9 ſunt 
ways the moſt charming, and that the faireſt fe OTIS 
Ornaments are no better than a Diſguiſe, when n, defor- 
exceſſive and diſproportion d. | Men 
| | | ” ri, nec ha. 
bitus triumphalis, quo nibil Auguſtius, faminas decet. Quint. _ 
TO anne Tees tam fas, — hr cui — conditione, 
conflar, Idem. ww >. yh ol 


*- 


V. * 
And this ſhould oblige a Man to endeavour, 
in the next place, to write with Simplicity, 
as the beſt means. of avoiding that pompous, 
and that affected Air, both fo inconſiſtent 
with the Noble Character, . 
aſpires, For every thing thats Great ceaſes 

| N 
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to be ſo, if not Plain and Simple; and that 
which is Plain. and Great at the ſame. time, 
redoubles its Greatneſs, and becomes Sublime 
& oratio and Auguſt. Again, nothing is more proper 
8 for Inſtruction, or more attractive of Publick 
ie, Credit and Belief, than this Simplicity of Stile, 
& inafe- ſo highly valued by the Ancients, and ſo lit- 
ati colo tle known to the Moderns. All Exaggeration 
e. 2 has an Air of falſehood; and Nature, Which 
dem.Quin, is to be imitated in all things, never ſpeaks 
otherwiſe than plainly and familiarly. But in 
order to our right Apprehenſion of this Sim- 
plicity, ſo Eſſential to good Stile, we muſt 
obſerve that there are ſorts of it: There is a 
Simplicity of Words, as in Cæſar; a Simplici- 
yo Thoughts, as in Saluſt; a Simplicity of 
Deſign and Ordonnance, as in Thacydides , ſo 
much applauded N Dionyſius 3, guaza Fon 
The Moderns who have come the neareſt to 


this Character, are Philip de Comines among the 


French, Guicciardin and Paulus.e/Emylius among 
the Italians, Buchanan among the Scots, Mari- 
ana among the Spaniards, Beſides theſe , the 

Generality ſeck to ſupport themſelves by Pu- 
' rity , Politeneſs, and other Ornaments of 
Speech, only becauſe they have not a Genius 
great enough to be capable of Simplicity; and 
they dreſs up the Truth in Flouriſh and Para- 
phraſe, becauſe they have not force enough 
to ſhew it Naked and Unattired. Happy the 
Man, that can attain this Secret in Writing, 
to be intelligible to the Ignorant, and yet 
to charm the Wiſe! Bur tis one ef the hard- 
eſt Tasks to acquire ſuch an even and natural 

Vein, as alone can produce this Simplicity of 

Stile. To be plain, and yet not to be low, 
or frigid , demands a Genius beyond the Or- 


* 
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dinary Standard. For he that ſeeks for Sim- 

| pliciry, muſt above all, be induſtrious in avoid- 
ing Meanneſs. But in what then does this 
admirable Simplicity conſiſt, which is the So- 

© eereign Perfection of Great Deſigns; and 

, I what is it to write according to ſuch a Chara- 

— der? It is to make uſe of thoſe Words that 

1 W ace the moſt familiar, and the moſt proper, 

n Ml and always the fulleſt of Senſe ; ſuch as thoſe of 


* 


8 Menelaus in Homer, whom the Poet has made ſo Homerus 

n Ml cxa& a Pattern of Conciſe, Agreeable, Natu- 5revem | 

naa, and never redundant Eloquence. Ir is to — * 
think and ſpeak our Native Thoughts and Words; jucundi- 

2 Ml without giving eirher too much Vivacity to vate, pro- 
i- WW our Expreſſion, as Strada; or too much bright- Pam, c 
of Ml neſs to our Imagination, as Grotius has done, f E. 
in the Story of the Wars of the Low Countries. —— 
It is, to form ſuch Ideas as are Great, and yet am,Mene- 
ſhall appear very Common, without interpo- 140 dedit; 


+ 


ling ſo much of Argument, and Reflection 88 
as Davila has made uſe of in his Hiſtory of reneris 
the Civil Wars of France: For when a Man primi. 
whoſe Buſineſs ſhould be to Report Fact, is Quart. 
thus bent upon Reaſoning, 'tis no longer Na- 
ture that ſpeaks , but tis Art and Study; and 
theſe labour d Diſcourſes have a Twang of De- 
clamation, and of the School. It is, to Inter- 
mix no other Ornaments with a Narration, 
tan what the Modeſty of Truth can bear. 
It is to expreſs that graceful Sweetneſs of Xenc- ——_— 
pbon, which no Affectation can ever reach. png wn 47 
Lafly, It is, ro have that wonderful Skill at 14 exorna- 
pruning of the Luxuriancy of Speech, which one. Cic. 
Phocion poſſeſs d in ſo eminent a Degree; of Non dicere 
whom Demoſthenes, tho himſelf a very great 3 
Maſter of Simplicity, ſaid, when he ſaw pler ratio 
bim ſtanding up in Court, to reply to an veritati: 
Oration of his, There is the Sword which will cur au. 

| 1 * 3 fen off dem. 
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Tenopbon- off all that was Superfluous in my Diſcourſe. To 
2 5 this Cina der, [which — large - 
queundita- | 2 . 
zem inafe- Stock of Wiſdom and good Senſe , requires i ſty 
#atam, much Exerciſe, and long Meditation; we is! 

am au- ought to avoid all Commerce with Authors, MW oy, 
— of too fruitful an Invention, ſo as to keep ſca 
qui poſe, Clear from that Profuſeneſs of falſe Conceits, ¶ on: 

ut ipſa ſer- and ſtrain d Expreſſions, and from all thoſe Ml 50, 
monem Fopperies that ener. to Senſe; into which I pli 
[7 Men are eaſily betray d, if they have not a Hof 
deantur, true Diſcernment and a juſt Apprehenſion. of 
Quim, The Models that we ought to ſet before us, IM ans 

for this way of Writing are only the Antients; For 
and amongſt them only the moſt Eaſie MW my 
and Familiar. Hermogenes propoſes Theocritu: Wl ble: 
and Anacreon, as the great Maſters of Simpli- WW ties 
city: and indeed they have no Superiours in I ry, 

that Excellence. According to Longinus il of i 
Cenfure; Herodotus is too Bold and Adventurous, Ger 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus complains, that Thucydi- IM his 
des tho an Author of great Simplicity, yet has Ml ceſſ 
Clog d ſome of his Narrations with too many WW ligh 

| Facts. Tenophon and P olybins are too much a8 t. 
for Philoſophizing, and often break the the 
thread of their Story, to give way to their I mof 
Moral Reflections. But what Caution and 
Reſerve, what true Sobriety of Diſcourſe ap- 

pears in Cæſars Account of the Battel of Phar- 


_ - ſalia, in which his Rival was entirely defea- i 7; 
ted? What natural Simplicity ſhines chro” the N exe; 
whole Narration? Who would conceive, that MW thro 

the Hiſtorian had any manner of ſhare in the ¶ thro 
g Action, or the Victory! Plutrach may paſs for ¶ tiati 
another great Original in this Character of WM all +! 

Simplicity, which Diſcovers it ſelf through Cice; 

all his Works. Nor does Livy, in my Judg-W ter « 
ment appear more admirable for all his other I in tf 


"1 good Qualities, than for this one * 


1 
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'0 Ml The Courſe of his Hiſtory may be Reſembled 
ve fl co a great River, running with compos'd Maje- 
es ll fiy, and ſtately Smoothneſs: As that of Tacites 
ve is like a rich and fruicful Stream, too apt to 
rs, overflow its Banks. For the latter is 
ep ſcarce ever exactly juſt in his Concepti- 
ts, ons, and very often overſtrain d in his Expreſ- 
oe ſon, only becauſe he wants the Gift of Sim- 

| plicity. Diodorus Siculus has too great a ſhew 
of Learning in all he writes. Miriana is one 
of the moſt accompliſſid of modern Hiſtori- 
ans, becauſe he is one of the moſt Simple, 
For Simplicity of Style in great Subjects, 
muſt neceſſarily be it ſelf attended with No- 
bleneſs and Grandeur Theſe are the Quali- 
ties, which make the Ground-Work of Hiſto- 
ry, and which we may call the firſt Elements 
of its Beauty: which muſt ſtill ſhine-more in the 
Genius and Character of an Hiſtorian, than in 
his Style or Diſcourſe. Other Strokes are ne- 
ceſſary to finiſh the Piece; which I ſhall but 
lightly Touch over, in ſuch Order and Method 
as they occur to my Thoughts. I begin wirh 
the Matter and the Form, that is, with the 
molt effential parts of Hiſtory. 4 


VI. 


'Tis a wide Field of Matter that, which 
exerciſes an Hiſtorian : For it ſpreads it ſelf 
through the whole Courſe of Human Actions, 
through Peace and War, Councils and Nego- 
tiations, Embaſſies and Intrigues, and through 
all the various Affairs and Adventures of Life. In 7% 
Cicero requires two Conditions, in the Mat- . 
ter of Hiſtory ; that it conſiſt of things great que digns 
in themſelves, and worthy of publick Memory Beria 
and Fame. No Man has better explain d the — 

N e 
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Hiftoriam Art of chooſing a Subject for: Hiſtory, than 
ro , Dionyfius-1n the Preface to his — . alſo 
per nego. in his Judgment of Thucydides, to whoſe Choice 
eiemm he :prefers that of Herodorus, and alledges the 
— Reaſons of his Preference. Bur ſince, in Hi. 
Juni, ſtory eſpecially; Falſnood fo often wears the 
minutias Dreſs of Truth, there is need of deep Pene- 
indgare tration, and exact Diſcernment, rightly to ſe- 
_ cau/arum, parate the true Motives of important Actions 
>. from their Colours and Appearances, and ſo 
to make a wiſe Choite of the Matter, which 
can alone be Refin d and Beautiſied by the 
ranging of Circumſtances, and by that juſt 

Order to which we are to bring every thing 

Equiden that is too looſe, that we incloſe it within its 
non aßßr- proper Limits, and natural Extent. When the 
mare ſuſti- Materials are thus reduc'd; the Hiſtorian muſt 
Fer = * 36 = a perfect Dominion over them, by a pro- 
wee ſuldu. found Meditation on his Subject, which he 
cere qua ſhould: throughly be acquainted with * and 
accept. ſhould fully Comprehend. But then he muſt 
Q Curt. be ſo Religiouſly Strict as never to abuſe the 
ä Publick © Faith, by delivering either Conje- 
ures as Truths, or Certainties as bare Proba- 

bilities. He muſt ſearch the Records and In- 
ſtructions, with which he is furniſh'd, and if 
poſſible, to their very Fountain, in order 

to the making a juſt Eſtimate of their Weight. 

He muſt advance nothing upon common Fame, 

and the Diſcourſe, of the Town, which is al- 

ways of uncertain Authority. He muſt en- 

ſure nothing, but upon undoubted Memoirs, 
and faithful Relations. He muſt not too Cre- 
dulouſly give up his Aſſent to the Hiſtorians 
that went before him; leſt he ſhould loſe his 
way by following bad Guides. He muff 
make à wide Diſtinction between Reports 
manifeſtl/ Partial, or ſuſpected of W and 
1 e 
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reudice, and thoſe which lie under no ſuch + 
He muſt always be upon his 
ard againſt the Biaſs and Affection of thoſe 
at ſupply, him with Matter: For Prepoſſeſ- 

— — great and univerſal Source of falſe 
litory. Herodotus whom Cicero repreſents as Apud le- 
very Fabulous, made uſe of very evil and de- rodotum 
itful Memoirs, as Foſephus informs us. Tho- 
lides reſolving to profit by his Fault, has con- 


H putation. | 


on is 


7 


upon Hiſtory, 


dhimſelf to the Hiſtory of his own Time, ſo 


g what he had not. either ſeen in Perſon, 


rreceiy'd/ from credible Witneſſes, and from 


oſe Inſtruments, which he had procur'd with 


em. 
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to avoid all Jealouſy and Suſpicion, of Wri- Leg. 


M arcel- 


lin.in vit. 
Thucyd. 


# 
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OY 


much Expence, not only on the Athenian: 
le, but on the Lacedemonian; that he might 
rightly appriz d of all that paſs'd between 
Xenophon, Polybias and Procopius, took 
uch the ſame Method. Dion Caſtius declares 
tthe Entrance of his Hiſtory, that he ſpent 
n years in preparing Materials. Petrarch re- 


Saluſt ius 


ots, that Saluſt made a Voyage into Africa, maria 


ould have occaſion to mention, in the Story 
Jugurtbas War, not daring to truſt, any 
ng but his own Eyes. For the great and 


) obſerve, the Situation of the Places that he zran/zre/- 


ſus dicitur 
ut oculis 

Juis crede- 
ret de con- 


portant Point with an Hiſtorian, is to know ditionibus 
ad be ſatisfied that he writes upon good locorum. 
rounds. Lucian expoſes an Author of his 

ime, who writ a Narrative of a certain 

ar, meerly upon Town-talk; . having never 

much as ſeen any Man, that had been in the 

duntry where the deciſive Battle was fought., 
nd Yepiſcus would not engage in the Hiſfory Vopite. in 
the Reign of Aurelian, but upon the Aſſurance ÞPrefar. . 
len him by Funius Tiberianns, the Great Mi- 
let of State, that he ſhould be furniſh'd. with; 
e deſt Papers and Records. Nor is ir emen 0 
* . | 8 tor . 5 


\ 
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L. to Diſpoſe and Repreſent them. Polybius tel 


there is nothing more rare than the Certain 


- 


3 


- of Battel, then obſerv'd. An Hiſtorian, then 
fore muſt be well aſſur'd of his Matter: I 


have deceiv'd the World, only becauſe i 
reſt and Party. 


- to render them Juſt and Accurate, which i 


we ought to value the Advice of Boccalin i 


what we have ſeen, and never to publiſh 


brightneſs and a ſtrength to Words: when 
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for a Man to have been even Perſonally cot 
cernd in Affairs, unleſs he has a Genius þ 


us, Calliſthenes was in Eye-witneſs of the By 
tel between Alexander and Darius, in g 
Streights of Cilicia; and yet that he commil 
ted great Abſurdities in his Account of th 
important Action, by Reaſon of his Unski 
fulneſs in the Military Art, and in the Ord 


he cannot want Matter if he has a Capac 
and Genius; but he will want this Aſſurand 
if. he has not a peculiat Inſight into the Fall 
that he relates. How many falſe Accoun 


Fountains of them, were Poyſon'd by Int 
As therefore, nothing is mo 
at hand than the Materials of Hiſtory, whi 
may very eaſily be Good and Agreeable, i 


with which * they. ought to be Accompanis 


ſcarce ever meet with, becauſe tis 47. 
ovet-ruled by Prejudice. For which reaſo 


" 


on this Point; which is, never to write h 


our Life- time: The beſt Security againſt Er 
and Prejudice at once. But the chief Cal 
of all ſhonld be, to chooſe great Subjects, al 
ſuch as are able to ſupport themſelves, by th 
own proper Weight. A noble Matter give 


in Subjects of little conſideration, we are 0 
liged to keep up a continual Sport of Wit a0 
Fancy, to ſupply their want of folid Graf 

eſs, and intrinſick Wortinmn ©: 


„ f# "Sf - 


} 


Cot 
us Hi << EG... | 
＋* The moſt eſſential Part of Hiſtory is its 


orm, or Diſpoſition : tis by this that it ap- 


N It. . . 4 „ 
ears great or little; and tis by this that we 


wy | eaſure the Capacity of its Author. So that 
Indie who would ſucceed in it, muſt have a Soul 


Ord 


chen ade himſelf Maſter of his Subject, he may 
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ſceptible of great Idea's ; that when he has 


. 


r: it his Matter into what Form he pleaſes. 
paces by this Skill in Modelling, Liv) has gi- - 
irandden his Work that elevated Character, not to 
e Fe paralell'd in any other Hiſtorian, by ſtri- 
.conÞ0g upon all his Subjects the Colours they 
uſe Mere naturally diſpoſed to bear. Tis thus, 
y Ihr he paints the laſt Kings of Rome with all 
is mold Pride of an unlimited and independent 
hi ommand: That he Varies the Spirit of the 
\ble, Wommonwealth, by the Fierce and Stubborn 
reajnMiriue of the firſt Conſuls, by the Popular 


1panid ommotions of the Tribunes, by the rigid 
hich Mad ſevere Government of the Decimwiri, by 


e Luxury and Softneſs of the latter Conſuls: 


"Mat he diſtinguiſhes every Age by the Genius 


reaſor 


calin even tr 
-rite ns of the ſame Genius in different Circum- 


ublin Waces of Time, no way reſembling each 
ſt Er her: And that he always ſuſtains his Digni- 
by the great Ideas he fixes upon every 
Ning that comes before him. Tacitus, on the 


Water: with him Stratagem and Policy go- 
Where all: the Perſons he deſcribes have 
are Me and the fame Genius, but differently 


at reign d in it, and even the different Mo- 


ntrary, gives the ſame Form to all ſorts of 


Wit Made from all the reſt of the World; they don't 


id Gte by their own proper Character, but by that 
, „ the Hiſtorian, who with a Spirit too much 


con- 
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confin'd, and wrapt up in it ſelf, gives the ſame 
Figures to his Expreſſions, and the ſame Turn 
to his Thoughts. Policy is the Univerſal Mo- 
tive: the Clue that unravels all TranſaRions, 
If Auguſtus, upon his Death-Bed, make Choice 
of a Bein he only defigns to make his 
Loſs Lamented, by impoſing upon the State, 
Tiberium a, worſe Maſter than himſelf. If Tiberius Con- 
aſcitum ſtitute Piſo Governour of Syria, tis only that 
uod eus he may let a Spy upon Germancius, who at the 
a rg. ſame time Govern'd Egypt, and whoſe Glory 
ſvexerit, he ſo much Envied and Fear'd. If the Flar- 
& com- teries of Dolabella difpleafe him, tis becauſe 
Paratione they are too Groſs and Unartificial. If he 
$1019 baniſh Sula, tis becauſe he Interprets his Tr 
glori- © 2 * T8509; Qs Dok ane | 
am ggf Citurnity, as a profound Diſſimulation. The 
viſe. Modeſty of the ſame Emperour is but a dil- 
. guis d Ambition; his Favours are Traps and 
in abſur. ares: His Moderation Pride his Religion, 
Jam adu.. Grimace. That Sejanus ſhould be àdmitted to 
lationem his Boſoni, and Honour'd with the Prime Mi- 


Progreſſis. niſtry, is a Mark of the Anger and Diſplea- 


Ad ſure of Heaven. Atruntius, that he might 
bat Sullam not fall into the Hands of a worfe Succeffor, 


4 * 4 


focors e- politically Poyſons himſelt. 
af eas n 
um, callidumg; adulatorem interpretando. Ann. 13. 
Temporibus Neronis, ſapientia pro inertia fuit. Ibid, + 
This Hiſtorian: fails not to diſeover ſomes 
what of Deſign in the Stupidity of C endius, and 
ſomewhat of Delicacy in the Debauches and Bru- 
tality of Nero. The Folly and Foppery Pra- 
cis d by ſome under this latter Emperour, paſ- 
fes with him for a Refinement of Wiſdom: 
Is a Word, all his Characters are alike, and 
there is nothing of Natuze in the Piece; his 
| Reflexions ſeem  Overſtrain'd and Violent ; 
22 | an 
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and the e of the Hiſtorian, is without 
Variation, Impreſsd on his whole Work. 
Mariana takes a much wider Gonipaſs: the 
Romans, the Carthaginians, the Chriſtians, the 
Arabians , the Moors and Mahometans, are Re- 
reſented , by him under different Figures. 
TheAuthor's Spirit no farther mixes it ſelf with 
thoſe of, other Men, than to diſtinguiſh them 
according to their proper Characters, | ſtill 
opening as many new Ways, . 4s are requir'd 
to the new and various Subjeds that fall under 
his Conduct. And we may Venture to ſay, 
that there is no modern Hiſtory of a greas 
ter and nobler Form, than Marianas. 


l e 


Romance ſtudies only to Pleaſe; and Hiſto- #45 in 
ry only to Inſtruct. This is their true and 5 ria 
eſſential Difference: The latter having no es 2 
other Aim to propoſe, but the Benefit of the i 
Publick. For as it does not labour for the poemate, 


. 


i 


N its Views are not 'detetmin'd by in ill ad 
Time, .which, is Fleeting and Paſſant, bur 5 e, 
by Poſterity which never fails. What a piece of }, 24. 
Folly were. it, to ſeek the Diverſion of our ledatio- 

own Ages, when we might advance the Be- nem refer- 


nefit of all Ages? Theſe ate the Reaſons that“ 2/79 


2 Lucian has urged, to prove that in Hiſtorian Sie. ds 
me" ſhould endeavour only to be Uſeful and Pro- Leg. 


zand WI fable, in regulating the Heart and Spirit of © 
_ Men, by the Leſſons he gives them. "Tis a 


Miſtake, ſays that Critick, to pretend that © pulcrd : 
,ÞP Hiſtory may be Branch'd out into two Parts, t pars 


0 1 : . , 22 8 8 Nes vitam 
5 7 ſtorian ſhould have no other View, but the que, bens 
5 Profit that may be derived to others from a forma: ae 


len bre and  firicers Narration: If he intermik 28“, 
a , any N 


dom I the Profitable and the Agreeable: For tin Hi- 47 f 
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any Strokes of ert he muſt do it, 

not to Impair and Corrupt the Truth, but to 
Adorn and Embelliſh it, to ſecure it à better 
Reception, and a kinder Welcome. And to 


Juſtify his Opinion, he reports the Extrava- 


gances of thoſe Authors of his on Time, 

who made themſelves Ridiculous , oy writing 
Greci hi- upon other Principles. Herodorus Tabour'd to 
oriis Pleaſe the Age in Why he liv'd: But then 
plerumque his Credit was ſo leſſen d v 
poetice fi= to caſt a general Suſpicion on the Fidelity of 
miligeft li- &, & 18 M e . IE ie 
centia. Trecian Story, tO Duintilian S Time. Photius 
Quint. mentions an Hiſtorian,, by name Pamaſcius, 
Er quic- who thought there was no other Art of Plea- 
2 Gre- ſing, but that of relating things Incredible. 
dur 4. And Seneca Complatns of ſome Hiſtorians , 
det in bi- his Gontemporaries, that endeayour'd to Sig- 
foria, nalize themſelves only by their fabulous 
48 Reports. It has ever been the Genius of the 
Mere. Vulgar, to be 9 with Fiction: but good 
lium rela. Senſe and good Breeding, are affected with 
en con- nothing but Truth. In the Ages following, 
mendatio- the Arabjans inſerted ſo many idle Tales in all 


Ne m 7 — _ | | 21 ; 2 6 
rant, le- their Works, as to f. poil moſt of the Greek Hi- 


 &orem, a- ſtorians of thoſe days, by the Humour, that 


find actu- then Reign d, of reporting ſtrange and ſurpri- 


: * 


rum, fi per ſing Adventures, They Fancied, there was no 


i ducere- A 24 | FITS Ti & © 10 he 
2ur, mira. Belief. The ſame Spirit infected A great Part 


 eulo exci- of the modern Greeks ; for which Reaſon, 
tant; & the Knowledge afforded us by the Byſantin 


opu ſun Hiſtory, is none of the ſureſt in the 


| — A : World; becauſe the Authors ſeem of a very 


putant, niſ looſe, and inaccurate Character. And he that 
mendacio makes uſe of their Memoirs in Writing, mult 
n he deſigns to be Credited, Guard againlt 


n, . 4 : * - - J 
this Error and Miſconception , with the mol! 
OT a ; k Calle 
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n'd with Poſterity, as 
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cautious Diligence: For. the leaſt Allay of 
Falſhood corrupts the whole Maſs, and chan- 

ges Truth into Fable. Nay, the trueſt things, if 

they appear very Extraordinary and Incredible, 

ought not to be deliver'd, unleſs we give them 

an Air of Truth, or at leaſt, a Colour of Pro- 
bability. This was the Method of Thucydides; 

who tho he ſaw Herodotus in poſſeſſion of fo 

great Eſteem, as to have his Books adorn'd Urilite- 
with the Names of the Muſes, yet reſol- rem juvan- 
ved to ſay. what was true, without any care 2 oy 
of ſaying what was delightful. I had rather gratia 
(lays he) Diſpleaſe, by ſpeaking the Truth, than placendi. 
Pleaſe by repo 2 : becauſe by thus Di / pea fing P lin. N 
I may profit, and by thus Pleæſing I may Prejudice Pref H.R. 
my Readers. It ſhould therefore be ſettled as a 
Maxim, that there is nothing fine in Hiſtory,but 

what is real; and that Truth being indeed the 

greateſt Satisfaction, an Hiſtorian that deſires 

only to be Pleaſing, muſt. for that very Reas 


ſon, labour to be Sincere. 

Truth being the only means by which 
Hiſtory can be ſure of Inſtructing, ought 
to be its principal Rule, as the Ground and 
Foundation of the publick Faith. But where 
ſhall we find this Rule? Is there any thing 
in the World more Secret and Obſcure than 
Truth? For beſides the Clouds, with which 
it is naturally encompaſs d, tis likewiſe wrapt 
up in all che Diſguizes, that the Heart of 
Man is capable of Wearing, And if the 
common Ignorance of Writers, whoſe Views: 
are Narrow and Confin'd, is ſo great an Ob- 
ſtacle to the Truth, how much more their 
Inſincerity, or Diſhoneſty? How many falſe 

$3 
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Regard, nothing can be more difficult, than 
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Judgments have been made, upon the falſe 
Proſpects of Paſſion, or Intereſt, or the evil 


Prejudices and Pre-engagements of Errors, 
Opinion and Cuſtom? So that while Truth is 
of a Nature, thus Strange and Unknown to 
Men, either by reaſon of its own Obſcurity, 
or by-their want of Light, or of Attention and 


to exhibit ft Pure and Unmixt to the 
Publick. And ſince 'tis perpetually Corru- 


pted, and even Profaned, by the baſe Liberty 


of Flatterers, the Generality of Hiſtorians 
being Pentioners of the Court, a Man muſt 
fee himſelf above the Power of Hopes and 
Fears, and of all kinds of Intereſt, when he en- 
gages in this great Attempt, fo that he may 
always dare to ſpeak the Truth: But it is not 
enoughto have the Will and Courage of Spea- 
King it; he muſt likewife have the Ability, by 
ſeeking it in its pureſt Sources, by ranfacking 
the moſt curious Cabinets, by conſulting the 
Inſtructions and Commiſſions of thoſe, who 
have had a Hand in Affairs, ſo as to Unra- 
vel the Myſteries of the moſt ſecret Negotia- 
on. Above all, tis neceſſary, to ſtudy Hu- 
mane Nature in general, to find out its true 


Spirit under all irs Extravagances and Con- 


traditions; to lay open the greateſt Weak- 
neſs of Man's Heart; to dive into his real 
Sentiments, ſo as not to be Impos d upon b 
falſe Colours; and to Judge of him by thole 
natural and unconcerted Motions that eſcape 
him, before he is aware. Tis thus that we 
muſt catch the true Thoughts and Diſpoſition 
of the Heart, which upon theſe fudden Acci- 
dents has not time to obſerve, or to diſguiſe 
it ſelf; whereas upon ſucceding Reflection, ic 
Recollects it felf, and puts on a Conſtraint 
| an 


O 
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quamvis 
» vultu pre- 


might not diſguſt the Emperor, who was now * 
*Hing himſelf of his great Riyal, they For- — 
ced their Reſentments, impos d a Silenge on didicerat. 
their Grief, and ſat out the Entertainment 7 paſt 
with the ſame Gaiety as if no Accident had 1 
Interrupted it; while the Brave unfortunate 27 arts. 
Prince was breathing his laſt, in the Ante- viiletitia. 
Chamber. This is a noble Field of Study for Aw. 13: 
an Author, that deſires to let his Reader into | 
the very Heart of the Perſons he repreſents. 
And yer this is an Attainment which Men ſel- 
dom Aim at, and the neglect of which has in- 
ttoduced ſo much Falſhood into Hiſtory. 
There is a certain Character of Wit, not Or- 
dinarily to be found, proper for the ſaying. 
things juſt as they are: This is the Talent of | 
Thucydides, Superiour to all the Hiſtorians in Ferum gee 
Faith and Sincerity. gh _—_— 
He had a Genius, and a Taſt for Truth, ?” . Ae I 
and a nice Diſcernment to ſeparate it frot Thu.” 
Falſhood, which together with the exacteſt cydides. 
Frame of Spirit, has gain d him the Eſteem Cic. de 
and Approbation of all People and Aggs, lar 0% 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus eſpecially, commends  - 
bim for his Conftancy in delivering ſtrict 


i p 2 a > ©» 0 j * „ . Ti - *% i 
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Truth, and pretends that he never advanced 
any thing againſt his Conſcience. In which 
Regard he is vaſtly preferrable to Herodotus, 

who had no Proſpect but to Pleaſe, and who, 
as Strabo aſſures us, out of a Gaiety of Spirit, 
diluted his Hiſtory with Fable, to make it 

Scribe ſe- paſs the more Agreeably. The Hiſtorians of 

curus, di- the declining Empire, were ſo groſs Flatterers, 

cas quod that their Unfaithfulneſs diſcouraged Vopiſcus 

54% La- from attempting the Story of his own Times 

biturus © : 3 

mendaci- till the Governour of. Rome, the Emperour's 
orum co- great Favourite and Miniſter, in his Conver- 


1 ation with him upon 4 Walk, eas'd him of 
— this Scruple, by obſerving, that the moſt : 


ria nira- CelebratedAuthors had in manyInſtances ſhewn 
mur auto- themſelves not infallible. Pollio maintains that 
res. Cæſar himſeif is often Miſtaken in his Com- 
— mentaries, for want of Leiſure to Examine 
apud Flor. What he relates. But now, if the. greateſt 
Sabin. Men are ſubject to theſe Wandrings, how can 
Neminem thoſe of inferiour Capacity be Stedfaſt and Se- 
12 2 cure? And if Truth does not always ſhew 
24 biftori- her ſelf in her native Purity, to the moſt ele- 
am perti- vated Genius s, how ſhall ſhe be diſtinguiſh'd 
net, non by thoſe of the common Size, whoſe more 
aliquideſe ſtinted Meaſure of Wit and Spirit, does not 
Vopile. ſuffer them to report things, without varying 
ibid, the Circumſtances, and either Magnifying or 
Diminiſhing the Objects? For there is no 
Gift ſo rare. and peculiar, as this Character 

boon; of Exactneſs, and this Art of Painting things 
dio the true Life; becauſe Men Repreſent and 
Deſcribe, according as they conceive, and 
they conceive according to the Frame of 
their Imagination , and the Turn of their 
Head; fo that among ſeveral Perſons who 
have been Spectators of the ſame Thing, ve 
ſeldom meet with any two, that Report it 
8 | I 


II 

1 in the ſame manner, every one deſcribin 

| 0 what he has ſeen, — a to the 5 — 
15 he has form'd of it, according to the Model of 
By his own Parts, and Texture of his Brain. 
rit. The moſt neceſſary Talent for an Hiſtorian, 
n is cherefore this Spirit of Accuracy and Fide- 
"of lity, which may enable him to ſpealc the Truth 
en, in all thoſe Circumſtances that ſhall be proper 
= to make it Felt by the Reader, and render it 
nes, worthy of publick Reception and Belief. Nor 
iy is it yet enough for Hiſtory to ſpeak the Truth: 
er. chere is a particular Turn and Manner of 
\ of ! ſpeaking it well; this Turn and this Manner 
not conſiſt in che Stile, and lead us to enquire , 
n what Stile is moſt proper for Hiſtory. 35 
that | | 

AFR * 

nine 3 5 DRE, 
ate. Stile is the Form of Diſcourſe, the Rule 
en and Meaſure of Writing. The moſt proper 
| Ge. for any particular Man is that, which Suits 
now I beſt with his own Genius, which he ought 
* to follow without ſtraining it. And there- 
705 fore a compound and multiform Stile is al- 
ech ways, Vitious. 4 This was the Fault of Strada, 
nor che Feſuis, in his Hiſtory of the War of Han- 
ying dert, who by the Beauty of his Imagination, 
ag 0X and the great Variety of his Reading, had 
ig mingled. different Characters and Manners. 
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But ſuch a Mixture as he ſhews in his way of 


Writing, whatever it may gain in Agreeable- Verum ig- 


hin 

LY * neſs, loſes much of its Perfection. Mariana, ſum in 

, and or che ſame Society, is more Compact and ſcrilentis 
je of United in his Stile. But after all, the firteſt inceritate 
cber Site for Hiſtory, is that which has moſt of agg. 
"mh the Character of Truth, and that in which Melch. 


the native Luftre of Sincerity always waiting Cau, 
upon Truth, appears moſt Conſpicuous: For 
| 1 4 e wha t⸗ 
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whatever comes Recommended with this Air, 
is embraced with Credit and Favour. The 
Stile of Hiſtory, ſays Lucian, muſt be Clear and 
Suan - Sincere, Clearneſs being the Rule of Speaking, as 
guam vin- Sincerity ought to be the Rule of Thinking. The Lan- 
5 fit, ſo- guage muſt be Free, tho! it ſoems Confin'd 
uta videri O 18. 2 2 . . + 
debet ora. and to give it its native Liberty, it ſhould 
710. Quint. have leſs of Numbers than of Turn. But becauſe 
Hiſtoria *tis cheifly by Studying the Anczents, that an 
non tam fi i ftorian' muſt form a Stile, according to his 
R205 nume. . 
70s, quam Genius, we may here ſet down ſome Ob- 
orbem ſervations, that he will probably make in 
contex- this Study, for the better ſuiting his Man- 
een; ic ner, to His Subject and Deſign.  Herodorns's 
Tn Hera. Stile is Sweet, Flowing and Agreeable, 
doto omma That of Thucydides, is more Great and No- 
leniten ble, but perhaps leſs Eaſie and Natural; 
8 „ nor can he reach the Turn and the Num- 
dialedu: bers of H rodotus. Xenopbon writ with an Air 
Babet zu- of Tenderneſs and Sweetneſs: The clean 
cundita- and bright Current of his Diſcourſe has nothing 
Ti. on like it in all Antiquity, unleſs we can match 
* 3 it in Cæſars, the pureſt of all the Roman V ein. 
fratior, The Remark of a Modern Critick, as to 
nec itz the different Stile of the Books of the Civil 
u. in o Mar, which he pretends nor to be written with 
Sem 8 che ſame Purity as thoſe of the War inGallia; is a 
zionis deſi- Nicety ſurpaſſing my Apprehenſion: J have not 
7%.-Cic. a Taſt fine enough for this Conceit ; and much 
_ 7 rather Acquieſce in the Judgment of Sueton 
„ quilt : by * 2+ 9 A 
ESP 3. who makes no Diſtinction between them. | 
Tribus li- confeſs I am Charm'd with the Elegance and 
brisdbe!- Simplicity of Ceſar: No Man ever had the 


Io civil 


efari e e „ 
ou a- But I amRais'd and Fird, with the noble 

riptis, ni- f p- | 23 ; 4 | * | | . ; 
pil durius, nes candori Caſariano minus Couveniens, Flor. Sabin. 
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Talent of Writing with greater Clearneks. 
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Manner of Livy. It is now about Two thou- 

ſand Years, that the Majeſty of this Hi- 

ſtorian has commanded the Reſpect and Ad- 
miration of all the World. Nothing ſo 

fills my Soul, as that excellent Choice of 
Words, which are always proportion'd to 

his Thoughts, and that genuine Expreſſion of 7. 

his Thoughts, which are always conformable 

to his Subject. In one word, tis he that has 

beſt hit upon the Stile, which Cicero adviſes Genusora- 
for Hiſtory ; and *twas this great Pattern that 27. 
Mariana, Paulus Amylius, Paulus Fovius, Bu- my , A 
cbenan, and all thoſe who have been ſo happy ate 3 
as to out- live their own Age, have ſet before dam ægua- 
them for their Imitation. Tacitus is, by no ili pro- 
means, ſo proper; his bright Sallies of Wit gene 
may be compard to Flaſhes of Lightning , vfperirare 
which rather dazzle, than illuminate. Patercu- & ſenten- 
l and Florus, have to their middle way of */arum fo- 
Writing, joyn'd ſome little Air of Beauty, De- Sy oo ah 
eu pro- 
licacy , and Agreeableneſs. The Author of ſeguendum 
the Auguſtan Hiſtory „ 28 Ammianus Aarcellinus, r 
Lampridius „ Spartian, Julius Capitolinus, Vopiſ- Orat. 
eus, and others, have degenerated into a fri- 
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gid and impure Stile, utterly eſtrang d from 
the noble Simplicity of former Ages. Saluſt is Saluftiug 


Great and Sublime, and in that Character rerum Roe 
compared to Thucydides by Quintilian. Quintus 3 


Curtius is Bright and Florid. And upon theſe 3 


a Mus aut or. 
Two ways, which are almoſt the only Two Tac. 


that can rationally be follow'd, we may joyn Saluſtio 
iſſue, and examine which of them is moſt ſuit- ene, 
able to the Genius of Hiſtory ; the moſt im- putats 


X ſententie 
portant Queſtion that can be handled on this & olſcu- 
| gubject. | - ra brevi- 
FO | tas, fuere 
pro cultits, 


Venec, 


XI. In 
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In a Point of this Conſequence, which has 
never yet been fully decided, it may be enough 
to offer ſome Reaſons that would, perhaps, 
facilitate the Deciſion. Saluſt has a Greatneſs 
in his Stile; but then he has ſome hard Ex- 
preſſions, which render him here and there 

Verla er- dry and unpleaſant; and this proceeded from 
cerffit Su- his chooſing to follow the Old and Rough Pat- 


luſt ius, ex tern of Cato's Origines , which gives his Diſ- 
Originibus 
Catox n. 


Suet. Tity. On the contrary, nothing is more Eaſy 
Saluſtis and Polite than Quintus Curtius; his admirable 


Seripror Flower and Beauty of Expreflion , has very 


23 much charm d the fineſt Wits. But the Que- 


rationis, ſtion is, whether Saluſt, as rough as he a 

A, Gell. pears, be not the moſt proper Model for Hi 

ſtory, ſince he gives ſuch a Force, and Weight, 
and Grandeur, to all that he ſays. Muſt it 
not be own'd, that he has his Beauties too? 
And is it not in this Rigour of Speech, that 


we find thoſe fierce and terrible Graces which 


Hamer has ſo well diſplay'd in the Adventure 
of Polyphemus ; and of which Demetrius , the 
Rhetorician, affirms him to have been the firſt 
Inventor; thoſe Graces, I mean, which have 
nothing ſoft or womaniſh about them, but are 
agreeable without an affected Tenderneſs? The 
ſame Critick has cited ſeveral Examples from 
Xenophon , to ſhew that he had the Art of ren- 
dring thoſe things pleaſant ; which ſeem'd in 
their Nature indiſpos'd for ſuch a Character. 
And this it is, that properly conſtitutes the 
ſevere Stile, which Hermogenes prefers to the 
ſweet and delicate, when he obſerves, that 2 
plain Narration of Fact is often more 3 
IC "ou 


courſe an Air of Seriouſneſs inclining to Seve- 
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than a Diſcourſe ſer off with Flouriſh and Or- 
nament, becauſe the former Stile may reach 
the Character of Greatneſs, whereas the latter 
can go no farther than to a bare Mediocrity. 
'Tis with the ſame View, that among the 
Qualities of the noble and elevated Stile, he — 
reckons good Senſe, however negligently 3 
dreſt. This, he ſays, was the Character of dine. 
Pericles, upon whoſe Model Demoſthenes form'd Corn. 

his ſtrong and vehement Eloquence. Hyperi- Front. 
des, as he obſerves elſewhere, is Negligent , Artis ſeve- 
but he is Great; his Language is Rude and 74 f t 
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Dry, it has not much Fleſh or Juice, but ſtill 2%“ f*- 


tis Noble and Sublime. For this Severity of es gg 
Stile (the true Grecian Character) is nothing magnis af- 
elſe but an Exactneſs of good Senſe, and a Picat, pri- 
Soundneſs of Reaſon, which aims directly at 2% % 


o o a 6 ; 8 0 lit <> 
what is Solid, and does not amuſe it ſelf with rang 


what 1s Shining ; there is nothing falſe in its polleat eæ- 
Conceptions; it is wholly taken up in purſuing 444. Pe- 
; 3 . „ ' tron, 
a Sobriery of Diſcourſe, ſuch as always ſhews a 8. — 
great Underſtanding, and an equal Simplici- yea a- 
ty. Tis the ſame Stile that Plutarch aſcribes troci ſilo 
to Demoſthenes, and which Dionyſius H.licarneſ- effoderent, 
A.) : Jam illa 
guiſh'd from the Sublime % 
1 3 Ay a „grandi o- 
or Grand. In ſhort, tis this Force and Vi- ratio Ba- 
gour of Expreſſion, which alone can Grace a beret ma- 
Stile with that Majeſtick Air, that renders it H¹νε 
Nervous and Solid. Tis by this Advantage t ate 
that Ceſar , as plain as he is, has ſomewhat Hiſtorica 
more Noble in that Simplicity of Diſcourſe , locutio nbi 
than Tacitus with all his Pomp of Words: And wund ien 
among the Negligences of the Ancients we TD 
| ; BY Libs 5 ora Ore 
may find ſomewhat to prefer to all the Polite- ,amena 
neſs of the Moderns. Not but that the florid non _ 
dtile may be of uſe in petty Narrations „ ; An. 


Ft) 3h N en 134082 © plex, 
ich cannot ſupport themſelves by their own ag 


At, ut Atticam ficcitatem referre poſit. Beni de Hiſt, 
| Weight. 
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Weight. The Princeſs of Montpenſier ought to 
bh an with all the Ele i wo, he Co- 
lours of Art; but the Hiſtory of the Wars of 
Pars, and of our late Troubles „ will require 
a nobler Air: There ſhould be a Softneſs 
and Delicacy in Little Subjects, and a Force 
and Dignity in Great. Paterculus may be Gay 
and Sparkling in his confin'd Character, but 
© Livy muſt be Grave and Serious; for meaner 
Beauties muſt be dreſs'd before they ſhew 
themſelves ; while thoſe of diſtinguiſh'd Ex- 
cellence appear Charming in their Native 
Grace. Not to ſay, that Truth, which is the 
Soul of Hiſtory, becomes ſuſpected, when it 
is too much deck'd and adorn d. Negligence 
has a much greater Air of Sincerity. This is 
what may be particularly obſerv'd, as to the 
Stile of Hiſtory, according to the General 
Notions here laid down; but ſince the Pra- 
Rice of it depends upon Narration, let us con- 
ſider how that may be perform'd to the beſt 
Advantage. | | | 


XII. 


Hiſtoria Hiſtory, being in Propriety of Speech, no 
eff narra- more than a recital of paſt Things, according 


12 5 to the Order in which they paſs d, it ought 
quem en to be a perpetual uninterrupted Narration. 
gue ſuns And therefore nothing is more Eſſential to it, 
 dignoſcur- than the Knack of telling a Story well, as no- 
| 5 thing is more difficult. For what Art and 
| praterito- Addreſs muſt there be to detain and engage 2 
rum ten- Reader, who is always upon the Wing? What 


—— Wiſdom to mingle through the whole P 258 


int. 
Cuſtodia fidelis rerum geſtarum. Liv. | 
Dare oration; varios vultus ; gaudent enim res parietate. Quint, 
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thoſe Colours that give a Probability to things, 
together with thoſe Strokes, thoſe Graces, 
that Vivacity, that Light, that Fire, which 
alone can hinder a Narration from growing 
cold and languid 2 What Dexterity, for an 
Author, to expand his Genius and his Art in 
all that he ſays, and yet always to diſſemble 
his Pains ; and by an endleſs Variety of Ex- 
preſſions, of Figures, and of Thoughts, to 
adorn every Place that is capable, without 
ever making a ſhew of Ornaments? What Sa- 
gacity, to know what ſhould, and what ſhould 
not be ſaid; to ſpeak, or to be ſilent; not to 
ſtay too long upon any Occurrence in the 
way; to repreſent things in groſs, or in de- 
tail, according as Neceſſity or Decency re- 
quire; to dilate or to contract an Account; 
to raiſe, by an happineſs of Expreſſion, things 
that ſeem leſs happy in themſelves, and never 
to tire out the Reader by too uniform and 


conſtant a Pace? Laſtly, what Judgment to Circumei- 


diſtinguiſh with the exacteſt Care that which expo/- 
is Decent from that which is Unbecoming g 
For, upon this principally turns all the Beau- cui caret. 
ty of Narration, and all the Grace of Hiſtory. Idem. 

A Narration is then perfect, when it has no- 

ching ſuperfluous. This, in one word, is the 

Rule and Meaſure of its Excellence. The Pre- 

cepts of Cicero and Quintilian amount to this; 

after whom I preſume not to ſpeak. Indeed, 

when the Superfluities are once retrench'd, 
when thoſe uſeleſs Epithets, added only for 
Oſtentation, and all thoſe vain Ornaments of 
Language are diſcreetly lopt off, every thing 

drives Home, and flies ſwiftly to its proper 

Aim and Mark. Then the Vigour , and - 
Strength, ind Dignity , and all the other Ad- 


Yantages of Diſcourle ſupport themſelves with 


Credit, 
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upon Hiſtory. 


Sequel of intricate and 


vel. Il. 
and too immediate a 
embaraſſing Affairs. This is the Fault that Dio- Thucydi- 


in ſius Halicarnaſſæus will have Thucydides to be des creber, 
guilty of in his Third Book, where he ſo en fe- 
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; | 4 quent ia. 
mixes the different Intereſts of the Athenians, Tie. | 


the Lacedemonians, and other States of Greece, 

as to create ſome Confuſion by his indiſtinct 
Copiouſneſs of Matter; the common Infirmi- 

ty to which a Rich and Fertile Genius is ex- 

pos d. Though the Order of Time be moſt Kerum ra- 
Eſſential to all Narrations, as repreſenting #72 ordi- 
things according to the Series in which the) 55 4, 
were tranſacted, yet there's beſides an Order ſerat. 
of Reaſon and Judgment in the Diſpoſition of Idem. 
Events, which ſhould be the peculiar Study of 
an Hiſtorian. Tis by this ſecret Order, that In rebw 
he muſt Affect and Intereſt his Reader; that magni me- 
he muſt let him into all his Views, and all his 2e 
Thoughts, by making all his Perſons Act as e * 
their Temper and Character inclines them; mum, de- 
by diſcovering their Manners , their Senti- inde aa, 
ments, their Deſigns, their Motives, their 2*#*« e. 
Operations, as they really ſtand in a neceſſary ,,z,,,." 
dependence upon each other, and with, fo natu- Idem. 
ral a Connexion, as to ſhew nothing difpro- 
portion d, and nothing out of its place. He 

that ranges things by this artful Method, ſo as 

to avoid all Confuſion, is a Great Maſter of 

Hiſtory. This is what truly pleaſes, and not 

thoſe ſtrange and extraordinary Adventures 

which the Injudicious ſo eagerly hunt after. 

For nothing can be more delightful and charm- 

ing than to ſee Men act in this beautiful Or- 

der: this alone well drawn out and diſplay'd, 

hills the Mind with entire Satisfaction. Tis 

here Livy has ſucceeded to Admiration ; be- 
cauſe he has beſt follow'd this Order, carry- 

ing on the Thread of his Story by a Series of 

: Diſcourſe, 
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Diſcourſe, and a Chain of Actions, alway; 
equal and always united. Longinus has obſer. 
ved, that Thucydides ſometimes diſplaces the 
molt regular Things, the better to ſurprize 

by this Diſorder, and to vary his Relation; 7 
ſometimes, again, he recites paſt Things as 
preſent; and by bringing them actually upon Iſl *! 

the Stage, quickens the Attention , and raiſes MW *< 

the Affections of his Reader. The Genius of L 
Tacitus is more for Flight and Sally, and ſuch ſu 

as diſdains to be bounded within the Order of i * 
things. His great Senſe, ſhut up in a few Words, MW © 

has not Compaſs enough to. be proportiond 

1 uy to the Spirit of his Readers, who are often op- O 
"ft preſs'd with its Weight: And then, being by WW ®* 

| | no means natural in his Reports, and ſcarce ſt 
ever growing cool and tractable, he does not 
— the inſtructive Part as he ought. For In- ſu 
ce, when upon occaſion of the Papian Law, fo 

he explains the Origin of Laws in General; ſl 
and when in another place he Treats of the E. 
Laws of Aßylums or Sanctuaries, he never car- 2 
ries things to their Fountain, or clears up their 
Bottom, or elſe he does it ill and falſly, as in 2 
his Account of the Fewiſh Religion, at the Wl © 
beginning of the Fifth Book of his Hiſtory. N. 


And then his Stile is very deficient in Exact . 
| neſs and Propriety : No flight Fault in an Hi. i ** 
ſtorian, whoſe principal Office is to teach and - 


inform Mankind. But after all, a Narration, G 
howſoever fram d, is always truly good, when Ml 2! 
tis always truly pleaſing. U. 
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| XIIL 
The great Art of Narration, and one of its 
rincipal Beauties, conſiſts in the Tranſitions. 
faded „ thoſe delicate and natural Turns, 
thoſe gentle and happy Falls from one Subject 
to another, which render the Contexture of a 
Diſcourſe ſo charming, thoſe winning and in- 


ſinuating Strokes, which lead on the Mind of 
the Reader from Object to Object, and with- 


out ever tiring him, ſhew him the Country as 


he paſſes along :-In a word, all that admirable 


Oeconomy of Tranſition, is the fineſt and 
moſt ingenious Part in a Narration, which in- 


ſtead of being eaſy and natural, will always 
ſeem forced without this Management. To 
ſucceed in which a Man ſhould not only be a 


fine Speaker, but he ſhould be truly Eloquent, he 


ſhould have the abſolute Maſtery of his Sub- 
jet, and throughly comprehend its whole 
Chain and Dependence; for the moſt proper 
Tranſitions muſt rather be in the Things, than 
in the Words, And therefore thoſe wide Ex- 
curfions from Kingdom to Kingdom, from 
Nation to Nation, from Century to Century, 
without Method and without Management, 
are a groſs Abſurdity in any Hiſtory that pre- 
tends to be Regular; for here every thing 


ought to be Compact, and of a Piece; as in 4 


Great Palace we ſee nothing Disjoynted, no- 
thing out of Frame and Concert, but the 
Union of the Parts, and the Proportion they 
bear to each other, makes the chief Beauty of 
the whole. For Hiſtory is as a Body, com- 
pounded of its proper Members by a Natural 


among 


1 


and Vital Union. In which regard the Book 
of Sanders the Jeſuit , Ty Schiſmate Anglican , 


* 1 . . 
' 1 1 
* ‚ꝛ—— i. ! — 2 —— nee <t . 2 \ 
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among the Moderns is defective, as the Hiſto- 
ries of Florus and Paterculas among the Anci- 
ents. Nothing can be more finely work'd up, 
nothing more ſweetly flowing, than the Diſ- 
an. Yet Livy has, if poſſible, 


tis fuens, ſurpaſs d him in this Excellence; his Narrati- 
EF ſine ſa- on is an admirable Chain of Events, and his 


lebris ora- 


tio, Cic, 


Vir 
<> 
of 


Tranſitions ariſe from the difference of Sub- 
jet ; rather than of Expreſſion. Saluſt is not 
fo cloſe and compacted ; and Tacitus much 
leſs; his Connexions, if he has any, are for- 
ced, tlie Thread of his Story is broke in 
many places, and this aſtoniſhes and confounds 
the Reader, who can't follow ſuch an Author 
without being out of Breath. The moſt diffi- 
cult Tranſitions are in the moſt common Sub- 


Rs: For here the lowneſs of the Matter muſt 


de rais d and aſſiſted by. ſomewhat of height 
in 75 Expreſſion, and ways and means muſt 
be found out of uniting Things that ſeem diſ- 
oſted from each other. And 'tis in theſe 
laces that an Author will have occaſion to 


. exert all his Parts and Genius. The Mind of 
the Reader is too Nice and Delicate to be al- 
Ways turn d which way we pleaſe. And there- 
; ap the Turns that we actually give it, by 


eading it from one Adventure to another, 
ought to be prepar'd by ſecret Trains, and by 
all the Fineneſs of Addreſs. Sometimes tis 


| hurried along by unaccountable , and even 


contradictory Paſſions, that render it fierce 
and intractable. But what Art can be ſuffici- 
ent, ſo to vary theſe Tranſitions, (which ought 
not to reſemble each other) as continually to 
preſent the Reader with 4 Set of New Ideas, 
and never to bring the fame Objects again in 
his. View? Tis here the Induſtry of an Hiſto- 


Tan muſt be indefatigable; and in this Gantt, 
EE. © & : t 


— 
e 


ö 
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ſible, and | 
make Men ſee and feel the Progreſs of great 


. poſſibly aſſiſt him in it. The 
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the true Grace of Narration, which alone can 
render it ſweet and attractive. | 


XIV. 


As the Narration becomes agreeable by the 


help of its Tranſitions, ſo it becomes probable 
by means of its Circumſtances. For nothing 
ſo much Affects and Intereſts a Reader, as a 
well-circumſtantiated Fact, which being in it 
ſelf dark and obſcure, is illuminated by its 
Particulars, and by them rendred evident, ſen- 
palpabſe; nor is there any way to 


Enterprizes and important Affairs, but by un- 
folding them in the different Degrees of well- 
choſen Circumſtances; for theſe furniſh us 
with a greater Idea of things, paint them 
more to the Life, give more Body to the 
whole Diſcourſe, and more Soul to the Parts 
that Compoſe it. And ſince this Art of repre- 
ſenting the Truth in all its Dependencies, by 
unravelling the ſeveral Particulars, makes orie 
of the chief Graces of Hiſtory, it ought to be 
the Hiſtorian's great Concern, and his un- 
wearied Study. The following Remarks may 
* great Secret, 
then, is to know how to make a wiſe and ju- 
dicious Choice of fuch Circumſtances as are 
proper to enlarge and improve rhe Idex's of 
Things, to ſtrike that Colour upon them 
which moſt eaſily attracts Belief, and to fx 
and engage the Mind by the Series and Ma- 
nagement of the Specialties. A due mixture of 
great and litrle Circumſtances is effectual to 
this purpoſe; for, if both are rightly choſen, 
and neither carried beyond Nature, the Great 
ſtrike us with-Admiration, and the Little af- 
1 EEE W929 iy | : U. 2 | | | fect 
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fect us with Delight. But though a Fact, if not 
rightly circumſtantiated,is incapable of making 
a juſt Impreſſion; yet all minute Particulars, 
all low and frivolous Deſcriptions, and ſuch as 
debaſe a Subject, are carefully to be avoided : 
For an Author grows Childiſh and Ridiculous, 
if he deſcends to petty Recitals. As Lucian 
tells us of an Impertinent Hiſtorian , who in 
the Account of a Fight, took care to give a 
very particular Deſcription of the King of 
Parthia's Veſtment, and the Roman Emperor's 
Buckler. Others (as that Critick goes on) 
amuſe themſelves with what is Foreign and 
Uſeleſs, without ever thinking of what's Ne- 
ceſſary and Eſſential: As he, who after a 
word or two ſpoken, en paſſant, of a great Bat- 
tel, is carried away with the extravagant Ad- 
ventures of a certain Advoriſh Knight, Tis 
thus Procopizs in his Secret Hiſtory , forgets to 
Cloath the moſt important Actions with their 
due Circumſtances, and yet is nicely careful 
in. drefling up thoſe that are not material. 
Wherefore , in relating an Affair of Conſe- 

| uence, an Author muſt be able to give a juſt 
View of ſuch Particulars as are moſt proper to 
raiſe and enlighten. it, by diſtinguiſhing what | 

is Eſſential from that which is not. The moſt | 


perfect Example that we have in Hiſtory of a 
great Action, repreſented under all the Cir- 
cumſtances that are capable of giving it Weight 

and Strength, is the March of Hannibal into | 
Italy, deſcrib'd in the One and twentieth Book | 
of Livy. This ſeems to me to be the moſt ac- | 
compliſh'd Draught of that Great Maſter, and | 
we meet with few Pieces of like Force and 
Vigour in all Antiquity. Never was a greater 
Enterprize conceiv d by a more extraordina- 

ry Spirit; never was any executed with more 
Hardinels 
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Hardineſs and invincible Reſolution. - For let 


us take a View of the Deſign. It was to tran- 


ſport an unwieldy Army from Africa to Spain, 
to ſcale the Pyrenees, to paſs the Rhone, fo Vaſt, 
ſo Rapid, at its Mouth, and ſo Lin'd with 
Enemies round its Banks; to cut a Paſſage 
through the then unpaſſable Alps; to march 
over Precipices ; to diſpute every Step with 
Parties and Ambuſcades through, perpetual 
Defiles, through Snow, Ice, Rain, and Tor- 
rents; to challenge the Tempeſts and the 


Thunder fo frequent, ſo furious in thoſe Moun- 


tains ; to combate Heaven, Earth, and the 
Elements; to lead on an Army of an oO 
Men of different Nations, all Envious and 
Diſſatisfied, at a Leader whoſe Courage they 
could not equal; the Fright is in the Heart of 
all the Soldiery, while Hannibal alone remains 
ſedate and compos d; the Danger that ſur- 
rounds them on all ſides, diſtracts the Army, 


without once moving the General. The whole 


Piece is drawn in Circumſtances of Terror: 
The Face of Danger is expreſsd in every 


Word: Never was there a more finiſh'd Picture 


in Hiſtory; never any that was touch'd with 
bolder Strokes, or ſtronger Colours. Another 
famous, though very different Inſtance, of a 
well-circumſtantiated Adventure, is that of 
Tacitus, in the Feaſt with which the Empreſs 
Meſſalina regaled her Favourite-Gallant, Caius 
Silizs. Tis the Deſeription of a Vintage with 
all its Ceremonies, favour'd by the Seaſon of 
the Year; the Joy, the Pleaſures, the Softneſs, 
the Luxury, the Impudence , the Intempe- 
rance , the Madneſs ,- and the Rant, are all 
painted with the © moſt exquiſite Delicacy : 


The Particulars are ſuccin& and ſenſible, and 


told in the quickeſt and moſt lively Manner; 
| W 2 "0 
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and nothing could 'be more judiciouſly-plac'd, 
than this Scene of extravagant Jollity , to 
render the following Death of AMeffalina more 
full of Tragedy and Horror. In a word, 
there are ſome Circumſtances that we may 
ſtile Happy or Fortunate, ſuch as give a 
Grace to the whole Piece, in which they are 
imploy d: there are others that may be term d 
agreeable, ſuch as give a Brightneſs and Gaiety 
to the whole; there are others more Secret 
and Curious, which enliven the whole with a 
Pregnancy and peculiar Guſt. Thoſe that 
ſupply the beſt Ideas of Things, and are moſt 
capable of giving Inſtructions, deſerve the 
Preference to all others. But there ate ſome 
not conſiderable enough to be of any. good 
Oſe in Narration; eſpecially, i they are too 


requent and numerous; as in Cæſar, Who 


fails not to deſcribe every Step and Move- 
ment in a Battel, ſo as to render the Account 
dry and crow ded, and even troubleſome: This 
indeed was his Principle, and perhaps it might 
ſerve the Deſign of, the Author, but it contri- 
butes very little to the Pleaſure of the Reader. 
Lie has an Art of Selecting thoſe peculiar 
Cireumſtances that afford Complacency and 
ed with theſe Appendages of Fact, before he 
can uſe and manage them for his Occaſions. 
Things, many times improve by their Cit- 
cumſtances, and appear Greater and Nobler 


than they ſeemd to be in themſelyes. If we 


would keep up the Appetite of the Reader, 


we ſhould chooſe out thoſe Circumſtances that 


are, at once, pleaſing and inſtructive. And 
here we ſhould imitate Dævila in his Story of 
the Civil Wars of France, whoſe very engaging 
Air reſults chiefly from his Talent of exactly 

* Hap ä | circum- 


f 


} 
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circumſtantiating all Events. Too many Par- 
ticulars oppreſs and fatigue the Mind; and 
therefore we ſhould know how to ſeparate thoſe 
that are of Neceflity or Importance, from thoſs 
that are not. We muſt conſult Lucian, in his 
Diſcourſe of Hiſtory, who is a Great Maſter 
of this Secret. Above all, we muſt learn to 
ſuſtain Great and Noble Circumſtances with 
Bolder and Brighter Figures, (which is one of 
the Excellencies of Livy ) ſo as to diſtinguiſh ' 
them by ſome more lively Colour, and to 
make them immediately ſtrike the Eye. But 
fill the Narration will not be compleat, unleſs to 
the Circumſtances of things we joyn the Mo- 
tives of Actions; for the Motives, rightly 
touchd, make it as fine and curious as the 
Circumſtances make it natural and probable. 


n 


To recite the Actions of Men without en- 
tring into their Motives, is not to Compoſe 4 
Hiſtory, but a Gazette, which delivers the 
bare Events of Things, and does not Grace 
them to their Source. Cæſar has been blam'd 
in this regard, who barely tells us his Marches, 
his Encampments, and his Battels, omitting 
the Reafons upon which they were underta- 
ken; and thus his whole Narration may ſeem 
too plain and lifeleſs, and to have more of the 
Body, than the Soul of Phings : He may be 
properly faid to write only Memoirs. But tis by 
the curious Diſplay of the Motives upon which 
Men act, that Hiſtory becomes nice and re- 
fin d, and by which alone it ſupports it ſelf, 
eſpecially in Affairs of the greateſt Conſe- 

quence. It is but playing about the Surface 
of Things, to give a naked Relation of Fact, 
7 U 4 without 


ar S ©. 
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without aſcending to Cauſes and Principles. 
Rerum ra- © Reaſon will ( ſays Tully) that, as in Affairs, 
#10 vult,ur ce the Deſign precedes the Execution, ſo an 
In rein: © Hiſtorian ſhould give an Account, not of 
magais © bare Events, but of the Grounds upon which 
gonlilia 
primem © done, he ſhould explain how, and for what 
—— © Reaſon it was done. Tacitus obſerves, (almoſt 
— in the ſame Words) © That it is the Buſineſs 
petantur , © of Hiſtory, not only to Recount the final 
in rebus 5. Iſſues of Things 5 but to diſcover their Riſe 
geftis de- ee and Original, and to touch upon their true 
ſolum quid © _—— "Tis by oy ef pom wal wh 
atum, aut an Hiſtorian may make himſelf conſiderable, 
ditum It, and appear with Piftinction and Figure: Nor 
ar there any part of a Narration ſo pregnant 
d eventu Of Delight, as that which lays open the Heart 
dicatur, of the Perſons, and diſcloſes all the important 
cauſe ex- Secrets of their Councils and Deſigns. And, 
8 as nothing can make an Hiſtory more agree- 
Cic. de able, ſo there is no Celebrated Hiſtorian 
Ora. hut has attempted to ſignalize himſelf in this 
Ut non no- Character. For what can ſtrike with ſo much 
* 1 Advantage on Humane Curioſity , as the let- 
rerum, Td ting us into Mens Breaſts and Boſoms, and 
ratioetiam their obliging us with a ſight of thoſe Secret 
ceauſzque Springs, which put them upon moſt of their 
8 Adventures and Enterprizes? By thus recur- 
AIV. ring to the Fountain, we learn the true Ge- 
nius of the Party that Acts, we know the Spi- 
tit, and the Affection that guide him in Act- 
ing; we diſcern what he is capable of, and by 


ſounding his Intentions, we find Truth at the 


bottom. And yet, how many Falſities have 
overſpread the Field of Hiſtory, under this fair 
Pretence? Into how many groſs Miſtakes have 
thoſe Hiſtorians fallen, and ſtill do fall, who 
are carried away with Injuſtice, Inſincerity or 
r Intereſt, 
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ce they ſtand; and that in Reporting what is 
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Intereſt; or ſuch as giving themſelves up to 
vain Conjecture, impoſe their own ſpecularions 
and viſionary Schemes upon the Publick, as 
the reaſons of Actions? As for Inſtance, that 
Pericles rais'd the War in Peleponneſus, for the 
Love of the Courteſan Aſpaſia : Thar Xerxes 
march'd his prodigious Army into Greece, only 
to Treat the Soldiers with Figs; that Mare 
Antony loſt the Empire for no other Reaſon 


but becauſe he would not loſe his Miſtriſs 


Chepatra : That Francis carried his Troops in- 
to Italy, forthe ſake of the Fair Milaneſe Clarice. 
Theſe are a very dangerous ſort of Authors, 
that pretend to an Art of Divination about 


Men's Thoughts; who ſay all they know, 
and all they do not know, for fear of not. 


hitting upon the Truth. This is a great 
Default in Davila, whoſe Reaſonings are 
otherwiſe very Juſt and Natural: But his 
Conjectures on the Motives of Fact, are ve 

Wide and Erroneous, if we believe the Re- 
ports of our old Courtiers, who had the Op- 
portunity of learning the Secrets from their 
Fathers, It muſt be {till acknowledged, that an 
Action well laid open, and ſtript to its Cauſes, 
and a deep Counſel rightly Sounded and Fa- 
thom'd, give us a noble Idea of the Capacity 
of an Author, make him ſpeak like a Man of 
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true Reach, of exact Intelligence and Infor- ud fu- 
mation, and compoſe one of the brighteſt Or- cilè ani- 
naments of Story. But then, whoſoever at- „ 
tempts this conjsctural Part, muſt ſet the 1 office. 
ſtrongeſt Guard upon his Prejudices of all un: odium, 
kinds: He muſt. be alike deaf to Love and amicitia, 


Hatred, that he may avoid that Artifice and 77% argue 


thoſe Colours that we are wont to put upon 7 


td, 


things, to make them ſuit with our own Incli- Cæſ. apud 
nations, and favour the Side which we have Saluſt, 


= eſpous d: 


* 
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eſpous d: He muſt advance no falſe Hypotheſis, 


to ſupport his Conjectures, and to bring things 


to the Turn that he pleafes to give them: He 


muſt neither Diminiſh nor Magnify; he muſt 
not ſtrew Weeds and Poyſons over every Page 
like Tacitas, nor Flowers and Sweets like Pa- 
terculus: For the laſt of theſe Authors is as 
Grand a Flatterer, as the other is a Critick and 
Cenſor: He muſt not pervert and wreft Mens 
Intentions to a worſe Senſe, as Herodotus does, 
when he reports that the People of Sparta in- 
vited the Perſians into Greece, as being unable 
either to reſiſt, or to endure the Greatnels of the 
Athenians. (For which he is Cenſur d by Plu- 
zarch.) Nor muſt he on the other Hand, ex- 
cufe ill Actions under the Colour of good In- 
tentions, as Diodorm obferves of Callias the 
Sracuſſan, who juftified all the Meaſures of his 
Patron and Benefactor Agartbocles: the like 
Compliment Paulus Fovius has paid to Coſmo 
de Medicis among the Moderns. There is 
ſcarce any Hiftorian, but has given himſelf a 
looſe this way ; becauſe there is fcarce any, 
that has had Reſolution and Firmneſs enough, 
to bear up againſt his own- Prepoſſeſſions. 
But tho the Morives of Acting in great Per- 
ſons, ought according to regular Courſe, to 


be Finer and Nobler than the Action, that 


follow ; (becauſe the effect of the Motives 


diepends upon themſelves, whereas the Event 


of the Actions does not,) yet, if we conſider 
their ordinary Frame, we muſt not deny an 
Hiſtorian the Liberty of mixing, in their 


Counſels and Deliberations, ſomewhat of that 
Vanity and Weakneſs , to which they are 2. 
like ſubje& with other Men. For the Morives 
which Determine the Generality of Mankind, 
ate very often Impertinent and Ridiculovs: 

6; a5 
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as might be evinced by infinite Examples, 
were it proper for me to enlarge on thts To- 
pick. He muſt have a perfect Knowledge of 
the Vanity, Malice, Ignorance, and Folly of 
Man's Heart, which are, (as 'twere) its ſettled 
Principles, e er he can be able to ſound its 
Intention: And he muſt throughly apprehend 
its Weakneſs, which is the common Source 
of its Malice. He muſt know, that a boldneſs 
of Enterprize is a great Art in the Manage- 
ment of Affairs, which are often ſpoild by 
too cautious a Prudence and Circumſpection. 
Abeve all, he muſt not be Ignorant, that 
the Negligence of great Men in examining 
things, and their Impatience in deciding the 
are the Wheels upon which their main Con- 
duct neceffarily Turns. Theſe are the Per- 
ſons that an Hiftorian ought throughly to Un- 
derſtand; becauſe being the chief Actors upon 
the Stage of the World, things run for the 
moſt Part, according to their Humour or Fro- 
lick. Not that an Author who has had once 
the good Fortune to reaſon juſtly upon theſe 
Principles, will always be able to do ſo. We 
have ſeen Hiſtorians in the preſent Age loſe 
their Reputation, by the too great Itch they 
had of Interpoſing their own Conjectures in 
all Events, and rather laying, out themſelves, 
than difplaying their Subjects. As Herrera, 
for Inſtance, who would make us believe that 
the Duke of Parma did not put out all his 
Strength againſt the Holanders , that he might 
Manage them by Art and Policy. Nothing 
s' more Repugnant to the Spirit of an Hi- 
torian, which ought to be ſtrictly True and 
dincere, than theſe aiery Notions; and all 
Reafonings that are founded upon bare Con- 
ure, are either Impertinent, or at beſt Un- 
certain. 
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certain. This is what we may obſerve, as to 


the Tranſitions, the Circumſtances, and the 


Motives, in which the principal Artifice of 2 
Narration conſiſts. Let us proceed to conſi- 


der the remaining Parts; ſuch as the Figures, 


the Paſſions, the Deſcriptions, the Speeches, 
the Reflections, the Characters, the Digrel- 
ſions, and all that enters into the Oeconomy 


of Hiſtorical Diſcourſe. | 


d &.'4 

The only Service that Figures perform to 
Hiſtory, is to Warm and Enliven it: An Ora- 
tor, who deſigns to Impoſe upon the Mind; 
of his Hearers, ſcarce ever ſpeaks without 
Figures, that he may the better play the 
Springs and Engines of his Art under this Co- 
vert: But an Hiſtorian who propoſes only to 
Inſtruct, ſhould be more 204,48 in their 
Uſe. Nor can the Simplicity of an Hiſtorical 
Stile, reconcile it ſelf to this Varniſh, and this 
Artificial Air, which would injure its ingenu- 
ous Plainneſs and Freedom. Lucian is never 
more Happy in his Critick, than when he 
oppoſes himſelf to theſe vain Embelliſhments 


of Eloquence, ſo Improper for the ſtrianels 


of Hiſtory, which if attir'd with too many 
of them, looks (as he ſays) lite Hercules in a 
Woman's Dreſs ; the laſt Expreſſion of Indecen- 
2h Much leſs (as he adds) is it capable of 
thoſe bright Strokes of the Poets, by which 


they ſmite the Heart, and raiſe the Soul, and 


diſturb the Senſe, and work all the Movements 


of the Paſſions. Hiſtory, which is Simple and 


Natural, and which has no Deſign upon me, 
ought to leave my heart Free, that I may make 


an impartial Judgment of its Reports. Elo- 


quence, and Art of Fallacy and Deceit, 5 
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rob me of my Liberty, and perſuade me by 
0 WM Force : but Hiſtory , which ſtands confin'd 
© Wl vichin the Limits of bare Inſtruction, cannot 
with any Decorum, make uſe of Figures o- 
. therwiſe than to Temper its natural Coldneſs, 
„aud to make it more Pleaſant and Converſable. 
» W Tis thus, that Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xe- 
; nophon, refreſh the the Spirit of their Readers: 
and if Saluft, Livy, or Mariana, ſpeak Figu- 
natively, tis never to put a Cheat upon the 
Publick. Tacitus is by no means ſo Scrupu- 
lous ; he has the Air of one that would always 
„ Dazzle and Confound: The + hardineſs of his 
. Metaphors, and others Figures, Over-ſtrain his 
f Expreſſion. But Cæſar ſeems to be in the other Ceſar 
* Wl Extreme ; while he follows a plain, naked ſer h 
Diſcourſe without Figures, or any Ornamental +" "zag 
Advantage. A figur d Expreſſion, if made qui ud 
with true Art, may ſometimes be more June, abf- 
agrecable, than any proper Terms; becauſe it 2e omni 


rat ionic. 
ind, and more ſtrengthens and enno- Cie. 


bles a Stile. Nay, there is a Bold- 

neſs of Language, conducted by Wiſdom 

and Judgment, which may be very allowable 

in Places that require more than ordinary Heat 

and Motion. But Paterculys's Exclamation on N31 77. 
the Death of Cicero is over-violent ; his Zeal men egiſtz 
as the Start of his Judgment, and ſupplies —_—_ 
him with Figures which'have too much Vehe- , 


mence for the Stile of Hiſtory: His heat and * 


ranſport of Indignation ſeem t hurry him be- dere pro- 
yond his Character, tho — with an Poe for- 
Apology. Figures, if they would look well ax, 
2 an Hiſtorical Work, muſt be Chaſt and Mo- pens in- 
(eſt; and muſt not ſuffer the Flights of Poe- digzario) 


iry, or the Grandeur of Oratory : They muſt &. 


not (ſays Lucian, ) be ſparkling, or nicely 


wrought 


gives more lively and pleaſing Idea's to the o- 
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wrought and labour d; except in the Diſcripti. delic 


| on of à Battel, where an Hiſtorian may hoiſt the ¶ ei: 
| Flag of Eloquence, if he do's not, at the ſame MW ftanc 


| time, put up too much Sail. thoſe 
| : k | terw 
X VEE: | and 1 

LIN of J 


The Paſſions are another great Beauty of Bod) 

Narration, if prudently mixt, and drawn with ly o 

true Judgment. Indeed, they will not bear Feet 

the ſame degree of Heat, which they have in niiſe 

the Theatre : they are not play d, but barely MW Han 

reported; and therefore muſt appear with a- at Re 

nother Air. An Hiſtorian may give ſome other 

Warmth to his Diſcourſe ; but he muſt not moſt 

himſelf be heated by it: He muſt therefore I ing 1 

ſtudy Human Nature to the bottom, and un- ve 2 

veil all thoſe ſecret Motions of the Heart, ons 1 

which are excited by the ſeveral Paſſions, that I for h 

he may repreſent them to the Life. This part, iſ Occz 

rightly perform d, will make a Narration more I ken r 

ſweet and affecting. Thucydides has here the I be is 

advantage of Heradotu: The former, in the I Phrat 

Judgment ef Diomyſixs Halicarnaſſæus, being the from 

more Eloquent and Pathetick, tho the latter is I bear 

Very often more gay and ſprightly. Hermoge- the 8 

ves propoſes, as an admirable Model of 2 Natu 

ſweet Affectionate, and moving Narration, the WW apply 

Death of Panthea, Queen of Suſſana, in the ſe | Kher: 

venth Book of Xenophor's Cyropedia. Tis in- and: 

. . deed one of the fineſt Places of that fine Au- '2 ge 

thor: every thing is touch d with all the ſtrokes I Pleaſe 

of Tenderneſs and Pity. ,: Photius highly com- our 1 

mends Foſephus, for his Art of moving the ff Ader 

Aﬀe#tw,e- Paſſions. Auintilian maintains that Livy has WI Wont 
2 excelld all other Hiſtorians in this ſweet and 

ores ſunt, nemo biftoricorum Livio magis commendacit. Quint. 
0 * ; f f delicate 
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delicate manner of Painting the ſofter Af- 
fections: of which we have very lovely In- 
ſtances, in the Rape of the Sabine Virgins, and 
thoſe Female Stratagems by which they af- 
terwards diſarm'd their Fathers on the one ſide, 
and their Husbands on the other: The Death 
of Lucretia, and the Publick expoſing of her 
Body, to incenſe the People againſt the Fami- 
ly of the Tarquins : Vetturia, in Tears at the 
Feet of her Son Coriolanus, beſeeching him to 
raiſe the Siege of Rome : Virginia ſtabb'd by the 
Hand of her own Father: The Conſternation 
at Rome, after the Battel of Cannæ : with many 
other Pieces in this Work, expreſs'd with the 
moſt compaſſionate Air, and in the moſt melt- 
ing Language. And 'tis in this Author, that 
we are to ſtudy the Art of drawing the Paſſi- 
ons ſuch as they ought to appear in Hiſtory : 
for he never raiſes his Temper, but when the 
Occaſion juſtifies his Warmth. Tacitus has ta- 
ken no care to manage his Fire; and therefore 
he is always in a Flame : His over-vehement 
Phraſe, and his unnatural Portracts hinder him 
from making a true and juſt Impreſſion. I for- 
bear to ſpeak of other Hiſtorians, of -whom - 
the greateſt part have neither underſtood the 
Nature of the Affections, nor the manner of 
applying to them. This is a very peculiar 
Rhetorick, requiring a depth of good Senſe, 
and an exact Knowledge of Morality, But, 
in general, if we deſire a Narration ſhould 
pleaſe, we muſt keep it from cooling upon 
our Hands, by diſcreetly throwing in theſe ' - 
Ardencies and Emotions , by which Nature 1s 
wont to expreſs herſelf. \'i 2291 
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The AﬀeRation that moſt Hiſtorians betray 
in the uſe of Deſcriprions, has brought them vid 
under ſome Diſ-repute with the Judicious. No- Sof 
5 thing indeed is ſo Childiſh as a light Diſcrip- of 
tion in a ſerious Hiſtory. Young Authors are lin 
wont to ſet their Hearts upon theſe Orna- ry 
ments, without conſidering whether they are red 
* Decent and Proper: whereas they ought ne- Tha 
ver to be applied, but with the greateſt Cau- his 
tion, and all ſtritneſs of Sobriety. The Rule Re: 
is, to Introduce them ſo far only as they ſerve to ſeer 
Illuſtrate Things, that are eſſential to the main Cal 
Subject. Of this exact kind is the Deſcription the 
of the Ifland Capreæ, in the fourth Book ſtor 
of Tacituss Annals; upon which Tiberius ſhut of 
himſelf up in this Retirement towards the cloſe and 
of his Life; it becomes Neceſſary, and being MW ther; 
Conciſe, Elegant, and Beautiful, we may ſay, a v. 
tis Nicely as it ought to be. Saluſt's Deſcrip - Def 
tion of the Field of Battel, in the Defeat of M The 
Noon by Metellus, gives us a much clearer Cor 
otion of the Engagement: We ſee the Un- for 
daunted Courage of the Romant, as well as wou 
the Experience and Conduct of the Numidi- W fo v 
an King, by the Advantage which the latter pliſſ 
gain'd in Poſſeſſing himſelf of the higher W Rep 
Ground: And the whole Action is much bet- appe 
ter diſplay d by this exact Draught of the IW ſiltey 
Scene, which the Hiſtorian ſets before our ſcrix 
Eyes. Such likewiſe is the Deſcription in the like: 
twenty ſecond Book of Lie), of the Poſt Muc 
where Hannibal attackd Minutius; which MW Boy: 
ſeems very artificially Touch'd. The Situa- and 
tion of Pella, the Metropolis of Macedon, in- W cern 
ſerted in the 44:4 Book of the _ Hi- W Cou 
Oran, . 
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ſtorian, after the Defeat of King Perſes by 
Paulus e/Emylius, . is Elegant, Succinct, and 
Appoſite. Deſcriptions are allowable in lar-' 
ger Hiſtories, to enliven the Narraticn, pro- 
vided they are well placed, and not with that 
Superfluity which attends them in the Works 
of Young Authors, whoſe defire of Spark- 
ling in all they ſay, leads them into ſome ve- 
ry Childiſh Extravagances. Lucian has adventu- 
red to find fault with the long Deſcription that 
- Thucydides gives us of the Plague of Athens in 
- his ſecond Book: And perhaps not without 
e Reaſon: For this Author as Wiſe as he is, 
o ſeems to run into too many Particulars of that 
n WW Calamity. But with much more Juſtice does 
n the ſame Critick expoſe an Impertinent Hi- 
k ſtorian of his own Times, who was ſo fond 
it of great Deſcriptions of Mountains, Cities, 
le and Battels, Colder (ſays he) than all the Nor- 
g MW thern Ice and Snow. This is the Cenſure of 
y, a very able Judge. And indeed, an affected 
p- Deſcription is the moſt frigid Thing in Stile. 
of The warlike Inſtruments deſcrib'd by Cæſar in his 
er Commentaries, ſeem too Minute and Diffus d, 
n- for ſo low and mechanical a Subject. One 
as W would imagine, that this great Man who had 
di- ſo well eſtabliſt'@ his Character of an accom- 
ter IM pliſh'd General, was deſirous to gain the farther 
er Reputation of an excellent Engineer: There 
et- appears a Touch of Affectation, ſcarce Con- 
he WW ſiſtent with his accurate Judgment. The De- 
zur ſcription of 4 frica in Saluſt's Fugurtban War, is 


Much leſs would have ſery'd to mark out the 
Boundaries of the two Kingdoms of A4therbal 
and Fugurtha, with which alone he was con- 
cern'd. What need of ſetting out the whole 
Country, and A Ah the Manners of 
| EE”, the 


7 


likewiſe fuld with too many Circumſtances; 
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the People with ſo formal Particularity? But 
that of Macedon in the 45th Book of Livy, af- 
ter the overthrow of Perſes by Paulus e/Emylius, d 
is more Conciſe, and better Proportion d to 1 
the Subject. The like we have of the River p 
Peneus by the fame Author in his 44:5 Book, 2 


delivered in a few Words, and admirably Plac'd, fi 
to Relieve the Fatigue of the March of the Ro- P 
man Army againſt Perſes: That of the River hi 
Enipeus, à little before is no leſs Exact, and no w 


teſs - happily Introduc'd. Diſcriptions then th 
muſt. be Neceſſary, they muſt be Exact, Suc- 7 
einct and Elegant, never Far-fetch'd never to 
Harſh or Violent, never ſuch as ſnew the Au- is 
thor's Deſire of diſplaying his Wit, rather Fe 
than his Subject. All theſe Conditions they de 
muſt have, e er they can be ſuch as they ought W 
to be, and ſuch as are moſt of Lyle is the m: 
great Model to be propos d, by ſuch as would m: 
excel in this Part. The Account of the Death up 
of Cato Junior, in Caeſar's War of Africa, ch 


ſeems to me too Dry and Barren, to be Re- ¶ſin 
commended to Imitation. The Hiſtorian Cu 


ſhould have given ſome extraordinary Stroke Cir 
to the Character of this great Man, on this in 
laſt and important Occaſion: The Honour he lon 


| had here done to his Enemy would have Re- we 


fle&ed a Luſtre on himſelf; and ſo much Gene- Pe 
roſity and Vertue ſeems well to have deſervd " of; 


che Praiſe of him, that ſet the higheſt Value ry, 


upon Courage and Greatneſs of Soul. Appian oft 


and Plutarch have Recompens d this Defect, by ed 


adorning the Story with all its ſplendid Circum- and 
ſtances; which Cæſar could not be Ignorant 28 7 
of, being upon the Spot: For twas the Death got 


of Cato that made him Maſter of Urica: 


LS in KIX 
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Gon Fo XIX. 

I find the Opinions of great Maſters divi- 

ded upon this Point. Herodotas, Thucydides, Xe- 

nopbon and Saluſt, are thoſe who have princi- 


pally ſignaliz'd themſelves by their Harangues; 
and Thucydides has of all been the moſt ſucceſs- 


ful. The Diſcourſes that he gives to the chief 


Perſons in his Story, as Pericles, Nicias, Alci- In ſermo- 
biades, Archidamus, and to thoſe whole States 1 
whom he introduces ſpeaking by their D 
ties, are ſo: many admirable Leſſons to the Thucydi- 
Orators of all Ages; and Demofibenes ſeems _ Xeno- 
to have profited moſt in this -School. Polybins lu its ai. | 
is more upon the reſerve : he do's not make „ir viden- 
Scipio ſpeak, tho he had a very good Right to tur; ea 
do ſo, being his conſtant Attendant in the c eff, - 
Wars. But Czfar's ſtrictneſs is eſpecially re- ee 
mar who ſcarce inſerts any Speeches, tarios 
maintAMing that they would be an Invaſion /crip/e, ut 
upon the Truth of Hiſtory ; and therefore 1d 9mitte- 


. . ret, in que | 
chooſing to write Memoirs, for the greater ,j*, 


| ſimplicity of Stile: Yet the Harangue of rant. 


Curio to his Soldiers in the Second Book of the Briſciol. 
Civil Wars, encouraging them to attack Varus hor. ſub- 
in his Intrenchments near Urica, is one of his * 
longeſt and beſt. In Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus 

we have a long Exhortation of Brutm to the 


People, to animate them to revenge the Death 


of Lucretia: In the ſeventh Book of his Hiſto- 
ry, the Speech of Valerius upon the Queſtion 
of the Beſt Form of Government, is protract- 
ed and tedious. Foſephus, Appion, Dion Caſſius 
and Procopius, are all great Speakers, as well ” 
as Thucydides and Livy : And all ſeem to have 
got this Art of Haranguing, from Homer. But, 
to wt the Truth, it we examine theſe Diſ- 
courſes to the Bottom, eſpecially thoſe of Ge- 
nerals to their Soldiers before an Action, we 
=” ſhall 
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V 
ſhall find but little of Nature, or Probability. * 
'  Troews re- Trogus cenfures Saluſt and Livy, for the immo- al 
prehendit derate length of their Speeches. Indeed, * 
in 9 there's an Air of Falſhood in all Compoſitions of 
Iuſtio,quogOf this Kind : For, whence were they taken? ti 
canciones From what Originals were they tranſcribd? Be- no 
S oratio- ſides, a Warrior ſeldom ſpeaks in the Language Pe 
p 5 %P of an accompliſh'd Orator. And therefore ou 
i wi the panegyric of Pericles on the Soldiers ſlain Ca 
Hiſtoria by the Bæctians, is fictitious in Thucydides; and nat 
modumex-fy 53s that of Catiline to the Conſpirators, in an 
— Saluſt, the Meeting being clandeſtine, and the Hi 
Liviu & Perſons certainly Unprovided. Thus the Tra- Bo 
Thucydideslian Critick Beni, reaſons againſt this Abuſe, Age 
mnterſe= And Thucydides who had. an excellent Judg- ma 
rom con” ment, ſgems to have acknowledg d thus much Sen 
munguam in his laſt Books, where he Harangues leſs than this 
ab iis qui- in the Firſt. But after all, the thingiit ſelf is Beg 
bus ſunt 2 Teflon of Nature; we cannot tell Me leaſt Wit 
de“ Story, but we muſt bring in the Parties con- i 
ms cern'd, as ſpeaking on the Occaſion ; and Ad. 
Scal. Poet. there's nothing more animates a Report, which to | 
is apt to grow cold by ſettling in one conſtant the 
Tenour. So that there's a Medium to be ob- take 
ſerv'd in this Affair. A ſhort Speech, made befc 

to the purpoſe, by one of an eminent Character, of 
agreeable to the Perſon, and the Subject, may Elal 
have its proper Beauty, if ſet in its proper only 
Place. But thoſe formal Harangues at the ſuch 
Head of an Army, ready to engage, and in tl 
thoſe prolix Deliberations upon Affairs are lega 
now out of uſe with the beſt Hiſtorians, who tle © 
; chooſe rather, to recapitulate,and report in ge- End 


neral, and indirectly, the Sum of what has been conc 
ſpoken, after the minner of the Ambaſſadors Alex. 
ſent by Romulus to ſollicite Marriages with the WW and 

Neighbouring States, at the Beginning of = unco 


"4 
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Moſt of the Speeches in Saluſt are Admirable, 
and commonly much to the Point. That of 
Marius muſt be own'd to be very fine: Tis one 
of the ſoundeſt Moral Lectures upon Nobility ; 
tis Rational and Judicious; and Antiquity has 
no Piece of this kind, that's a more effectual 
Perſwafive to Virtue but till it ſeems to be 
out of its place : Nor does the Air with which 
Cato and Czſar give their Judgment in the Se- 
nate-Houſe, however Great and Noble , appear 
any way Proportionable to the reſt of the 
Hiſtory. The long Diſcourſe in Dion's 5 6:h 
Book, upon the comparative Praiſe of Marra- 
age and a ſingle Life, is nota of Piece with the 
main Work. The Speech of Tiberius to the 
Senate, about the reſtraining of Luxury in the 
third Book of Tacitus's Annals, is Exact and 
Beautiful: never Hiſtorian made a Prince ſpeak 
with greater Majeſty. The Addreſſes ofs A- 
grippa and Macenas to Auguſtus, one of them 
Adviſing Him to reſign the Empire, the other 
| to keep it, are admirable in Dion Caſſius; but 
| they are carried on to ſuch a length, as to 
, take up the whole 524 Book. Dariuss Speech 
I before the Battle of Arbella, in the 4th Book 


, of Qu. Curtius, as it is too Prolix, ſo tis too 
* . * 7 
Y Elaborate, and too nicely Finiſh'd; and ſeems 


r only deſign'd to ſhew the Author's Parts: And 
e ſuch is that of the Scythian King's Ambaſſador, 


d in the ſeventh Book, which has over much E- 
re legance and Politeneſs, and Savours very lit- 
10 tle of the Barbarian. There is another at the 


End of the Sixth Book, in which Phzlotas, 
n condemn'd to Death for- conſpiring againſt 15 

leder, ſpeaks with ſo Compo d an Air,” 
he and in fo florid a Strain, as if he were an 
„ aunconcern d Spectator of the Trial. I ſhall 
lt WW conclude this Article wich ſubſeribing to 5 
n | X 3 : * 5 
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ly's Opinion, who mentioning the Speeches of 
DeThu- Thucydides, ſays with great Wiſdom and Mo- 
cydide, o- deſty, I am wont to commend them; but ] have nei- 
alone ther Ability, if I had Inclination, nor Inclination if 
10 uit 1 had Ability to imitate them. This is the belt 
landare that can be ſaid on the whole Matter. For af. 
ſolzo; fel ter all, long Harangues cannot avoid the 
daa F 7 F Crime of being Tedious. And therefore tis 
7 >. 7 a pleaſant Humour in Bocaline, to impoſe the 
lim, negue Penance of reading over a Speech in Guicci- 
velim i ardin, upon one that had been Guilty of the 
pon grand Indecency of Peruſing a Madrigal with 


10 
* Spectacles. 
XX. 


The Portracts and Characters of Perſons, 
are good Embelliſhments in Hiſtory, if accu- 
ratily Perform'd. But our Romances have 
corrupted our Genius in this Reſpe&t ; we 

Exylicen- make too many Pieces without the leaſt reſem- 
zur homi- blance, and ſuch as agree to no Body, becauſe 
qun 12/%- they agree to all the World. We take a Plea- 
ſolum res Tae, in Painting the Face and Mien of Per- 
Teſte, ſed ſons, and thoſe.outward Features, which we 
vita ac have really nothing to do with. What ſhall I 
Ci“ be the better for knowing whether Hannibal 
1c. had a fine ſet of Teeth, provided his Hiſto- 
rian acquaint me with the Greatneſs of his 
Genius; if he diſplay to me an hardineſs and 
reſtleſneſs of Spirit, a vaſt and enterprizing 
Thought, and a fearleſs Heart; and all theſe 
Qualities animated with an irregular Ambi- 

tion, and ſuſtain'd by a more than Athletic 
Conſtitution ; which is the Picture we have of 

him in Livy. In the ſame manner, Saluf 

gives me the moſt lively Notion of Catiline, 

in the Portia&t he has drawn of Him before 

his Story. When 1 ſee this bold Man deter- 

mining with his Cabinet- Council to have 2 
1 J C Coulle 


2 
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courſe to Arms; when J ſee him going to the 


Senate, with ſuch Silence and Privacy, as 
ſhew'd his Reſolution of affronting the Con- 
ſul; when I ſee him Out-braveing the ſame 
Conſul's Inve&ive, in the full Houſe ; when J 
ſee him putting Rome into a Conſternation, 


and making all Faly Tremble; and in a Word, 
daring to do what the moſt Audacious of Pris 


vate Men never attempted : I am not ſur- 
priz d with all this, wh: I reflect upon the 
Deſcription above given. I ſee the Marks of 
a great Head- piece, of a ſubtle and projecting 
Wit; of a Man that Moves and Over-turns all 


about him; and yet keeps himſelf Undiſcover'd, 


becauſe he has made ſure of his Party. Pom- 
pey, with the beſt Troops of the State, is at a 
diſtance, engaged ina very Important and Obſti- 
War: Rome is fill'd with diſaffected Perſons ; 
the Neighbouring Provinces abound with 
Murmuring and Diſcontent ; the Deluge of 
reigning Vices, has put the whole Common- 
wealth into Confuſion; and everything ſeems 
to favour Catilinès Deſign; becauſe he chooſes 
to execute it in ſo lucky a Juncture. Tis thus, 
that we may make a fair Gueſs at the Iſſue of 
the War between Atherbal and Fugurtha, when 
the ſame excellent Author has before-hand Re- 
preſented to us, the different Genius of the 
Rivals: *Tis thus I know Sylla and Marius by 
their Pictures of his drawing; and that I deſcern 
with Pleaſure, all the great Actions of Juthur- 
iba, who gave ſo much Trouble to the Ro- 
man State, flowing from that one Source 
which the Hiſtorian has open d to me, in the 


Idea he gives me of the Courage and Capacity 
of that renowned General. This is the way 


that the Antients took of inſerting in their 
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. Hiſtories the Portraas" of ſuch Perſons as 
they deſired ſhould appear with Eminence and 
Diſtinction; which cannot but be a noble Or- 
nament, if atchiev'd with Succeſs, For when 
once a Character is Settled and Confirm'd by 
theſe peculiar Strokes, and theſe eſſential Pro- 
perties, all the Springs of Action work the 
better, and every thing becomes more ſenſible 
inthe courſe of the Narration. But it will require 
a Maſters Hand, to hit this reſemblance; as 


conſiſting in thoſe ſingular and imperceptible 


Traces, which alone can expreſs Nature, and 
which we ſhall ſcare ever find but by ſearch- 
ing deep into the Heart of Man, and by 


openigg all its ſecret Folds, and ſtripping off 


every part of its Diſguize. And what force 


not be needful for this Operation? The chief 

Rules to be obſerv'd about it, are as follow. All 

the Pictures in Hiſtory ought to be Real: In 
which regard Xenophon was Faulty ; whole Cy- 

rus is but an imaginary Heroe, a Prince in 

Idea. They muſt be Natural, and truely re- 
ſembling, in which Tacitus is far from exact- 

neſs, who chooſes rather to follow his own 
'Femper, than to imitate Nature, and is more 
ſollicitous to make a Fine Piece than a true 

One. If his Pictures are pleaſing, he cares 

not whether they are like: And, with this 
Trherive View, he has drawn Scjanus, in the Fourth 
_ . Book of his Annals, a very different Man from 
Finn, what he was, if we may believe Paterculus. 
babnit 1:- No Portracts ſhould be admitted, but thoſe 
tori ae of the greateſt Perſons, ſuch as are principal- 
#4: ©2f%1y intereſted, and have the chief Hand in Af- 
fairs; and therefore Saluft might have left out 


Onerum 
* adjuorem virum ſeveritatu latifiime, hilaritatis priſca, uihil fibi an» 
dicantem , 009; | 1 , 5 

a , £093 affequentem omnia. Paterc. I. 11. 
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of Genius, what Penetrating Sagacity, will 
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the Character of Sempronia, who was but in- 

directly concern'd in Cataline's Conſpiracy. 
Though we ſhould not amuſe our ſelves too 

much with deſcribing Mens Perſons, and 
drawing their outward Lineaments, yet this 1s 

very fit to be done on ſome Occations , when 

it tends to the better Diſcovery of their Ge- 

nius and Diſpoſition of Soul. There are cer- 

tainly a great many Ways and Manners of 
Painting , which have their different and re- 

ſpective Exccllencies. Livy, when he is to 

deſcribe Lucretia, ſo Beautiful and Charming 7,,,,.:;-m 
in her Husband's Eyes, without ſpeaking of node ſeri, 
her Face, repreſents her Virtue only, and in un in 


a Word or two, gives us the nobleſt Image we fan 
can conceive of an accompliſhd Lady: They fed dadi- 
| Wl found Lucretia (ſays he) not at ber Entertain- tam lane, 
f ments, or ber Pleaſures, but Sitting at the Wheel inter an- 
1 with her Maids, and ſharing in their Work. Taci- 2 ſe- 
1 1 has drawn Tiberius only in his Actions, as benin 
a the moſt lively Repreſentation. Lampridius is L. 1. 
n fortunate enough in diſplaying the extrava- O'preſſi in 
— gant Humour of Heliogabalus , when he tells Li 


us, That he ſtifled ſome of his Paraſites with paraſitos 


et ſuos viols 
heaps of Roſes and Violets, after a luxurious & foribus 


Banquet. Procopius has painted the Empreſs /ic ut ani- 
Theodora in her Gallantries and Intrigues. Livy iu 
has given us the true Image of a fierce and oh 23 
brutal Spirit, within the &. Violenri- 
Spirit, within the Compaſs of ſix Words. Violenti- 
One mad Act of Gluttony and Barbarity in am infiram 
tne Emperor Wenceſlau, preſents us with his eule 12 
full Picture from the Hand of his own Hiſto- rye 4 
ran, who Reports him to have roaſted his accende- 
Cook for under-dreſſing his Meat. We can bas. L. 44. 
never have a more juſt Conception of the Stu- 
pidity of Claudius, than when Tacitus relates, 
that he diſcover d neither Grief, nor Joy, nor 


any Humane Paſſion , at the Death of the In- 
* +”. 2; a —_— 
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bias, and Tacitus, quite (exhauſt themſelves 


or Injudicious. Nor am I better pleas d with 


.of the fineſt Draughts of Antiquity. A Man 


. Qture of Men, and their Character is beſt dil- 
play d by the Courſe and Sequel of their Adi- 


Touch. But how many Wandrings, how ma- 
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famous Meſalina. But the beſt manner of Pain. 
ting, is to lay open thoſe ſecret Motions of the 
Heart, which ſhew Perſons ſuch as they truly 
are, and which alone can give that diſtinguiſh. 
ing Air, that muſt ſupport a Character, and 
demonſtrate it to be an Original. All other 
Strokes are inſignificant in a grave Relation 
of Fact, which can bear nothing that's Weak 


thoſe borrow'd Portracts, elaborately compos'd 
of ſeveral Pieces, as thoſe which Mariana has 
patch'd: up out of Tacitm; or as that of Count 
Walſtein in Sarazin , which Copies from moſt 


ſhould not amuſe himſelf with a Copy , if he 
knows how to draw after Original Nature; 
and he muſt be well acquainted with the. Per- 
ſon, before he can attempt the Piece. It muſt 
be allow'd, That Paterculus has ſome very ſin- 
gular and maſterly Strokes in this way ; and 
that he had a Genius for fine Characters. 
After all, Hiſtory it ſelf is the trueſt Pi- 


ow XXL 
It may be of great 6 ſe to reaſon upon this 
Article, which makes all the Delicacy of Hr 
fbry, if perform'd with a true and delicate 


ny falſe Steps has an Author to avoid in this 
way, in which he cannot proceed with too 
even and unaffected a Pace? Xenophon , Poh- 


with their Reflections. Thucydides, Saluſt, and 
Livy, obſerve greater Moderation. What {ide 
are we 20 chooſe, among ſo great Examples 
whoſe Conduct is as different, as the Affair! 


* 4 


11 important: 
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important? In General, whatſoever Beauties 
theſe Ornaments may be able to derive to Hi- 
ſtory, there is no Part that requires a nicer 
Management. For to Moralize perpetually, 

and to turn all Adventures, great or ſmall, 
rvithout Diſtinction, into curious and politick 

n W Remarks, is to deſert the Character of an Hi- 

k ſtorian, who ought to give a Narration of 

h Fat, without embaraſſing Affairs with his 

4 con unſcaſonable Counſels. Beſides there is 
nothing more likely to corrupt, or at leaſt to 

it perplex the Truth, than theſe fine Thoughts, 

it wich are ſpun out of the Author's Brain, and 

n which the Reader has not always Capacity 

ic enough to diſentangle from the main Thread 

; of the Story. Tis a Point of Wiſdom, there- 

i- WW fore in an Author, not to abound fo much in 

it his own Senſe, as to turn Philoſopher indiffe- 

n. rently upon all Occaſions, which is the Fault 

nd Wl that Ammianus Marcellinus runs into, through a 
miſtaken Ambition of appearing Learned. But 
Livy keeps on his Road withour ſtopping ; he 

il tells us what he knows of the Matter of Fact, 2 
ti. WW and leaves us to make the Reflections without 
anticipating us by his own; or if he Interpo- 

ſes any, they are ſuch as contain a great and 

noble Senſe in a few Words; as that upon the 

11- WF Juſtice of Providence in the Crime and Pu- 

ate Wy niſhment of Appius, who had corrupted Virgi- Deos eff, 
na- WW nia. Tis a ſingular Talent in an Author, to u it 


be able to find conſtant Buſineſs for his —— 


too ders, by furniſhing them with a ready Stock, ie &cru- 
that may imploy them in drawing Conſequen- delirari, - 
Ives ces, and in giving ſuch Turns to every thing * fer ge 

rn he himſelf wiſhes they ſhould. For every — 


Man deſires to be free, in the Judgment he mire. L. 3. 
makes of Facts preſented to him, without be- 
ing foreſtall d; and the uſe of this freedom is 


11 
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Curandum 


one of the ſweeteſt Pleaſures in reading. If 
therefore, we deſign to pleaſe, we muſt cut 
off all theſe profound and abſtracted Spe- 
culations; we muſt not ſludy ſo refined a Po- 
licy in all that we ſay; we muſt have more 
Nature and Simplicity; we muſt ſpeak the 
Truth without Commenting upon it; if we 


have ſtrength of Genius enough to ſupport ſo 


honourable an Undertaking. . Above all, we 
muſt avoid thoſe tedious Common Places of 
the Mutability of Fortune, and the Inconſtan- 
cy of Humane Affairs, which make the dead 
Weight of ſo many Books. We muſt have no 


fondneſs for thoſe big Terms, each of which 


ne ſenten- would paſs for a Sentence, and which ſerve 


a emne- 


ant extra 
corpus o- 
rat ioni: 


erxpreſſe. 
Petron, 


only to emboſs a Diſcourſe. We muſt utter- 
ly Renounce thoſe Points and falſe Conceits, 
that Play and Jingle of Words, which are the 
Delight of puny Wits. If we mingle any Re- 
flections with our Story, they muſt be ſuch as 
ariſe naturally from the Subject, they muſt 
not be too fine, or too much ſtudied ; they 
muſt have lefs Brightneſs than Solidity, they 
muſt come nearer to the Reaſoning of a wiſe 
Stateſman, than to the Affectation of a De- 
claimer ; they muſt not be too frequent, nor 
too looſe and disjoynted, but muſt be enamelld 
in the Body of the Work; they muſt never 
have that Air of a Rant, which gives fo 
ſtrong a Prejudice againſt an Author. Pater- 
culus, Tacitus, Machiavel, Paulus Fovius, Dpvils, 
and the Generality of the Italians and Spani- 
ard, have been exceſſive in this Regard. Cæ- 
far is more Cautious; and his Reflections al- 
ways appear with that Wiſdom and Gravity, 
which are the Eſſentials of his Character: As 
for Inſtance, that in his Second Book f 6e 


Civil 
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theſe curious Remarks of Politicks and Mora- * 


damis, 


edge chiefly, that Great and Excellent Hiſto. “ 

rians diſtinguiſh themſelves from thoſe of Or- 

| I Ginary Size; as Plutasch has done in his Lives 

\ WW of Famous Men. Saluſt with all his Simplici- 

c, ſeems too earneſt in inveighing againſt the 

corrupt Manners of his Time: He is always 

in a Paſſion with his Country, and always a 

Malecontent againſt the Government, and 

> ſuggeſts a very ill Opinion of the Republick, 

- WW by his frequent and bitter Cenſures of the 

8 Luxury of Rome. And tho' he ſays nothing but 

} Ml what's very true, yet this very Severity is ſome 

y I fort of Deviation from his firſt Character and 

y Spirit. In the ſame manner, Dawvila would not 

ſe have fo often play'd the Satyriſt, if he had not 

e. ſometimes forgotten the Part of the Hiftorian. 

\r A thorough View of Morality is likewiſe ne- 

'3 I ceffary to the making juſt and oppoſite Refe- 

er Wl 4ions; for true Morality is the Ground and 

ſo MW Aule of true Policy. In which reſpect the 

„- Policticks of Tacitus are often faulty, becauſe 

, bis Morals are not juſt ; either he gives other 

- Men too much Corruption, or he has himſelf 

too little Simplicity; there is nothing of Na- 

ture in moſt of his Reflections, becauſe there's © 

nothing of Innocence: He Impoyſons every 

dubject, and gives the worſt Turn to all things 

that come under his Hands. And thus he has 

vitiated the Spirit of many Authors, who tran- 
ſcribe 


Civil War. It is the Common Infirmity of Humane Communi 
Nature, that the moſt obſcure and uncertain Events, _— 2 . 
zre thoſe upon which we fix our greateſt Hopes, and jatitanti- 


wr ſtrongeſt Fears. Nor ſhould a Writer atrempt bus & in- 


lity, unleſs he is perfectly acquainted with the, 1 
1 of Man, and fully comprehend all the Cis conſt 
Illuſions of his Underſtanding , and all the vebementi- 
weak Places of his Heart: Tis by this Know- 26 eæterre- 
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ſcribe this Ill Quality from him, without being 
able to copy after him in others. This is what 


I. 
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ſeems moſt material to be obſerv'd as to the 
Uſe of Hiſtorical Reflections. A Sententious 
Word or two may be very fitly put into the 
Mouth of a Perſon, whoſe Character will ju. 
ſtify the Speaking of Sentences. Mariana and 
Strada ſeem to have been no very good Mana- 
gers of this Part. Nor are we much charm'd 
with thoſe Authors of compos'd and formal 
Stiffneſs, who never Relax, and who, to give a 
ſnew of deep Concernment and great Weight 
to all they ſay, multiply Sentence upon Sen- 
tence, Reflection upon Reflection, and are ſo 
ridiculouſly ſolemn, as to aſſume the Gravi- 
ty of Judges, in the Cognizance of Trifles, 


Too ſubtle a Refinement of theſe Thoughts is I act th 

apt to degenerate into a falſe Delicacy ; and buſie 
Reflections are never ſo good and proper, as MW currs 

when they have leaſt of all the Air of Refle- W %4ys 

ions. Such are thoſe of Ceſar. To inſtance Ml Ways 

in one of them: This Great Man having dri- I Cut, 

ven Afranius and Petreims, Pompey's Two Lieu- often 

tenants in Spain, to Extremities, and being this / 
unwilling farther to expoſe his Troops, took i wh 

the way of Starving them out, without the Wer © 

Cum impe- hazard of another Engagement, upon this he yet 
, , Principle, That uu no we the part of a Gene- '<"Dg 
— ral, to Conquer by bu Wiſdom , than by bit bis We 
| fuperare Arms. | WER TO $A Retur: 
* | . o —_— [77 
= De Digreſſions in Hiſtory cannot always be Or- bound 
Sw. namental; there are Rules to be obſerv'd in he has 
uſing them; whenever they deform, or di. of Har 

concert a Work, they turn into downright ue, 
Faults. Vet have they their proper Grace, if * 

made with Judgment, and not too wide and f ar 

foreign, or hanging too looſe from tlie Sub- if Cyry 


ject; 


Da, 


vol II. by upon Hiſtory: 


ject; for they give that Variety to a Narrati- 


* 


agreeable. But they muſt be thrown in with 
a very artful Hand, and the Approaches muſt 
be made with ſo much Preparation and Ad- 
dreſs, that how different ſoever thing are in 
themſelves, their difference ſhall always be 
conceabd under their Union. An Author is 
in Danger of going Aſtray, if he take but one 
ſtep out of the main Road; and unleſs he 
happen to have a very ſtrong and ſteady Head, 
he is inſenſibly betray d to Change. But thus 
to rove from one Subject in queſt of new Diſ- 
coveries, for the ſake of enlarging the Rea- 
ders Proſpect, and preſenting him with a 
„ vider Landſcip as he paſſes along, is not to 
iz act the Hiſtorian but the Adventurer, who is 
d buſie in filling his Narrative with all that oc- 
as currs in his Travels. Such an Author is al- 
e. vays taking Towns, and fighting Battles; al- 
ce ways upon Action and Enterprize, like Hero- 
i. deus, who too frequent Launches out, and very 
n. often in ſtrain'd and unnatural Digeſſions. In 
no this Art, he endeavour'd to imitate Homer, 


_» 3. 
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ok who is a much greater Maſter of it: For if 


he erer the Poets ſoars above his ordinary Field, 
his he yet Flies directly to his Mark, [without Ho- 


n- uering at a Diſtauce, and never goes out of 


bis bis way, but he leaves the Paſſage open for his 
Return. Thucydides is more Regular than 

Haodotus; and generally keeps within the ſtrict 
bounds of his Subject. Th 
he has taken, ſeem to be 


the Conſpirac 


ſometimes takes aAooſe, as in the Adventure 
of Pantbea, in the fifth Book of his Inſtitution 


on, which is neceſſary for the rendring it 


greateſt Liberty 
if 


— 


of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, in his ſixth Book. 
kenophon, who propos d him for his Pattern, 


if Cyrus, Indeed this Adventure has a _— 
| | Con- 


Z12 


Connexion with the Body of his Story; that 
Princeſs having been taken by Cyrus in his De- 

feat of the AHrians, and her Husband Abradats 

| having on that Occaſion, embraced Cyru;; 
Party, and Acted as one of his General. 

But I would not be Reſponſible for ſome Di- 
greſſions of this excellent Author, which have 

not ſo ſtrict an Alliance with the Purport of 
3 his Hiſtory , or his other Works. Polybiu 
2 has frequent Digreſſions upon Policy, upon 
peccarunt, the Art- of Wars and upon the Laws of Hiſto- 
ur aullam ry, which might poſſibly have been ſpared, 
unquam Salut is now and then Guilty of the ſame 
inperri- Fault: and therefore a modern Critick has 
rint, dum joyn d them both in the ſame Cenſure. 
digrediun- Photius highly commends the Digreſſion of 


— Ex Di ius Halicarnaſiæus, in his ſeventh Book, 
_ which deſcribes the Courſe of Ariſtodemus's Ty- 


Tanny-— That of Ceſar in his Alexandrian War, 
upon the Commotions of Longinus, I have al. 
ways look d upon as too Particular, and ſome- 
what remote from his Deſign. The Queſtion 
about the Phenix, manag d by Tacitus, in the 
ſixth Book of his Annals, upon occaſion of 2 
Report in Rome, that a Phenix had been ſeen 
in Egypt, under the Reign of Tiberius, ſeems 
to come up to the Rules of a juſt Digreſſion. 


The various Opinion of the Naruraliſts about 


this Bird are fairly repreſented, its Qualities 

and Figure deſcrib'd; and all in a few Lines 

Such à Piece well placed, is a great Improve. 

ment to a Narragjon; it relieves the Mind of 
the Reader, and ſèts a new edge on his Curioltty, 
That Air of Greatneſs which is obſervable in 
Mariana, ſeems in a good Meaſure owing to 

the Art he has of bringing in by way of Digrel 
ſion, all the conſiderable Events of the World, 


all that is wonderful in the Fabulous Ages, q 
F- e b 
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that is Remarkable in Greece, in Sicily, or in the 
Roman Empire; the particular Memoirs of the 
cCartbaginian State, not to be found with more 
advantage in any Author; the Famous Sieges 
of Saguntum and Numantium; Hannibals March 
- WM into Fahy; the Succeſſion of the Emperors ; the 
Riſe and Birth of Chriſtianity, and the Preach- 
ing of the Goſpels the Conqueſt of the Moors, 
with many the like Strokes, which carry in 
them a peculiar ' Force and Dignity. This 
Author's Genius is wholly compos'd of great 
Things ; all which, by ſome ſecret Tye and 
Dependance, are connected with the Hiſtory of 
Spain. And in this, never did Hiſtorian reflect 
ſo much Honour bn his Native Country; by 


ons and Memorable Events, that have paſs'd 


pacities ſtrong enough to follow an uninterrup- 
ted Thread of Story with the fame Breath and 
ne- Vigour , and to ſhut - themſelves within the 
ion Bounds of à ſingle Subject; there are few Hiſto- 
the WF rians who do not forget themſelves upon ſome 
i 1 Occaſions, and inſtead of making a Bigreſſion, 
een begin a new Work. I ſhall not trouble nfy ſelf 
ems to produce Inſtances of this Caſe; the World is 
ion. full of them, nor is there any Endowment more 
bout rare and ſingular, than that Exactneſs of good 
ates WI Senſe, which knows how to keep cloſe to one 
ines Deſign, and to fix upon one View. I ſhall on- 
oe. ly obſerve, that Livy has happily avoided'thiefe 
d of Wl idle Wandrings from his principal Matter,which 
10 he tells us, he induſtriouſly declin d through the 
e 

* 
prel- 
's rid, 
„ Al 
that 


our Modern Dealers in Hiſtory have run into 
the ſame ridiculous Humour that Lucian ex- 
| (5-6 + poles 


thus artfully referring to it all the Great Acti- 


upon Earth. But becauſe there are few Ca- 


Courſe of his Work, as arguing a conſiderable | 
Defe& of Judgment. And yet, how many of. 
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poſes in his Contemporary Writers of the Par- 
thiun Wars, who diluted their main Narration 
with mere Follies and Extravagances, to make 
it the more palatable; and ſo leapt from one 
Age, one Country, one Adventure to another, 
without Senſe or Conſideration? It muſt there- 
fore be eſtabliſh'd. as a certain and indiſpenſa- 
ble Rule, chat all Digreſſions ſhould have ſome 
hold whereby to connect them to the principal 
Subject, which is ſo well obſerv'd by the * 
dicious Hiſtorian but now mention d: It muſt 
be nicely examined, whether they are in their 
Nature inconſiſtent or incompatible with the 
Story; for if ſo, they can never be admitted 
with Propriety , the moſt eſſential Mark of a 
.juſt Digreſſion, being the Relation it bears to 
the chief Deſign : And thus, the great Secret 
is, to know. preciſely how far it may go, and L 
where its natural Boundaries are fixt, which ha 
it ought not to paſs. What makes the adjult- 
ing of this Meaſure to be ſo very hard a Task, 
is, that the Extent of a Digreſſion ſhould not 
always be the ſame, but proportionably grea- 
ter, or leſs, as it is more nearly, or. remotely, 
allied to the capital Point of Story: And this 
nice Diſcernment has been the Rock upon 
which moſt Authors have ſplit. For there are 
Jery few, not to accept thoſe of the greateſt 
Talents, who, when they engage themſelves 
in Digrefſions , have not ſometimes. exceeded 

the juſt Limits: It being fo very difficult for 

them to contain, and manage their Spirit, ſo 

as. always to ſtop and turn at, the right Mark 
And here Marianz himſelf is not without blame, 
when be takes ſo wide a Compaſs at the En- 

France of his Hiſtory: I think this Conduct re- 
| .quird a large Apology, and I preſume not 6 


. A > ©, -» — py . 


probable, and leſs obvious to Belief. Such an 
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fend it. But Livy is the Great Model here to Ni! - 
be propos d, who cannot ſtep out of the Roman 2 _ 
Story, to give his Judgment as to the Succeſs of principio 
Alexander's Arms, in caſe they had been turn d bujus ope- 
againſt Italy, without taking the wiſeſt Precau- is, quam 
tions, and uſing a great many fine Excuſes to fla 7e. 
prepare and diſpoſe the Mind of his Readers ;%,,, od 
and yet his Debate and Arguments upon this ne declina- 
View, are extremely curious, and by no tem, parie- 
means out of the Body of his Work. In . an 
brief, and to conclude this Part, Digreſſions % Ka] 
are the proper Buſineſs of an Hiſtorian's Wiſ- Legenti- 
dom; this is the only Guide he ſhould follow in 4% ue ve- 
them, without conſulting his Imagination or his 5 .der. 
_ | Ra icula 

* ugrerem, 
; | 5 
| Statui non attingere externa, ni qua Romanis coherent rebus. 


Ut quarere Iibeat qui eventus Romanis rebus, fi cum Alex andro foret 
bellatum, futur fuerit. L. IX. | 


XXIII. 

Hiſtory muſt be Eloquent, for fear of proving 
tedious; and in this eſpecially its great Artifice 
is to be diſplay d. But here its principal Con- 
cern ſhould be, to deliver, no Truth without 
the juſt Lineament and native Face of Truth, 
{0 as to enſure its Credit in things that ſeem leſs 


Eloquence, as knows how to give things that 
peculiar Turn which. facilitates their Admit- 
tance, ought to be imploy'd in this Service ; 
and its great Work will be to range Matters in 
that admirable Order,which produces the Grace 
and Air of Probability. The Materials come 
to an Hiftorian from other Hands, and are ſup- 
plied by the Memoirs and Collections that lis 
before him; tis his Part to diſpoſe, to regulate, 
and inform the rude Maſs; and, to do this with 
1 Y 2 7 Succeſs, 


\ 


Succeſs, he muſt not barely conſider the things 
ſaid, but eſpecially regard the manner of ſay- 
ing them; for in this, as in other Parts of Elo- 
quence , all turns upon the manner. This is 
the proper Uſe that an Hiſtorian ſhould make 
of Eloquehce, which alone has the Power of 
fetting all things in their due place , whence 
of they may exert their proper and regular Effects. 
Thucydi- Thucydides is admirable for this Art, in which he 
des omnes has ſurpafs d all Hiſtorians, in the Judgment of 
es ea Cicero. Quintilian never ſpeaks of the Eloquence 
cit. Cic. Of Livy; without Delight and Admiration. And 
de Orat. tis chiefly by this noble Gift, that thofe Two 
Tito Livio Great Men have diſtinguiſf'd themſelves from 


_— . the reſt of their Tribe: For tis Eloquence that 


70. Quint. Muſt enable Men to explain themſelves with 
Lioinni advantage. The beſt Speaker always perſuades, 


fupra and 'tis the Art of Perſuaſion that ſtrikes into 
| 25 _ things thoſe Colours of Truth that ariſe from 
8 oemen, the Light in which they are ſet, and the Grace 

' Idem, With which they are adorn'd. Thus, nothing 
Livius e- can be more Eloquent, than the Account which 
8 Saluſt gives us of the State of Rome, at the time 
preclarus When Cataline form'd his Confpiracy. And 


imprims, When the fame admirable Author repreſents the 


Tae. Commonwealth, as corrupted by Avarice, and 


Luxury, and oppreſsd with its own Weight; 
theſe are fo many Strokes of the moſt exquiſite 
Eloquence that Hiſtory affords. *Tis in theſe 
noble Images that a Man muſt ſhew his Art, if 
he has any; and with theſe the Hiſtorians of 
the firſt Magnitude have enrich'd their Labours. 
Tis this kind of Eloquence that ſhould be 
_ thrown into the Body of Hiſtory, to animate it 
with its Spirit and its Flame: All is languid 
without this Principle of Motion ; and without 
theſe various Turns that muſt be given to 2 
Narrative, to render it pleaſing. All that 12 
7 | ce 
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fice of Tranſition, all thoſe tender and paſſio- 

nate Movements that affect the Heart, all the 

curious Chain and Series of Memorable Events, 

all the Diſpoſition of Circumſtances ; and all 

the bright Strictures that excite Admiration, are 

the Effects of this ſingular Eloquence, proper to 
Hiſtory, which ought thus to riſe and take its 

Flight, when juſtified by the Occaſion. But to 
diftinguiſh the true Place of doing this, requires 

the utmoſt Sagacity, and the greateſt Reach of 

an. Author. Among the Greeks and Romans , 

there reign'd, ſome time, a kind of Haranguing 
Eloquence , which was pure Oftentation , and 
propos d rather to ſurprize than to inſtruct; ra- 

ther to lay out the Parts of the Hiſtorian, than 
repreſent the Truth of the Hiſtory. This way 

is out of Faſhion with the more Judicious of the | 
Moderns ; becauſe it ſeems affected; and becauſe Sluſtius 
a true Taſt can reliſh nothing but what's Natural. in bello 
Saluft's Introductions, though very ſenſible, and C1 
very eloquent Diſcourſes , yet appear to me to ie, if 
fall under the Character of Common Places, fo- ad hifteri- 
reign to his Story. Perhaps that fine Author a» ferti- 
had always ſome Pieces, ready prepar'd, lying 5, _ 
by him, for occaſional Uſe; as Tully aſſures us £6 oe. 
of himſelf, that he had a whole Volume of Pre- Quint. 
faces at hand for his Service. I ſhould not have #39 vo- 
ſuſpected Tilly of this ſort of Caution and good n Fre- 


- 


3 18 


; Eloquence or Wit, which being 


Thus much may be obſerv'd, as to the Elo- 
quence of Hiſtory. OH 
| XXIV. 


There are ſtill behind ſome other Beauties 


proper to be inſerted into Hiſtory, to Raiſe and 


Enliven it, when it grows Languid, or when 
it runs into long Recitals, too near of Kin to 


one another. But among theſe Beauties, ſuch. 


as are moſt Cofiſpicuous are not always the 
molt effectual. Things that Sparkle too much, 
are very often Counterfeit. The mind of the 


Reader, which has its proper Bounds, does not 


love to be oppreſs d with Pomp and Shew; and 


therefore a judicious Hiſtorian will ſo manage 


theſe Beauties, as not to be laviſh of them, 
or to let them grow too cheap; and will accom- 


 modate himſelf ro the Capacity of humane Na- 


ture, which\is dazzled with too much Light , 
and rather Confounded, than entertain'd with 
a Crowd of Ornament. There are ſecret Excel- 


| lencies, which tho" they eſcape vulgar Diſcove- 
ry, yet are obſerv'd, and admir d by the Curi- 
_ ous; as affording a continual Succeſſion of new 


Graces, more Strong and durable than thoſe 


which appear ſo Brillant to the Eye. Theſe 


Graces are the reſult of ſome ſurprizing Turn of 
tfully diſpos d, 


fails not to produee an unforeſeen and wonderful 


effect. To give ſome Inſtances; Porſenna King 


of Clufium lays cloſe Siege to Rome: Caius Mu- 


tius, Animated by the preſſing Danger of his 


Country, ventures into the Enemies Camp, 


with a Deſign upon Porſennas Perſon, and actu- 


ally Kills his Secretary by his Side, whom he 


miſtook for his Maſter. | The Aſſaſin is laid hold 
on: The King commands a Pan of Coals to be 
brought, that the "Torture 'of the Fire might 
Enforce him to a Confeſſion of his . 
* 6 
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Nothing gives us a greater Idea of the Perſons XXVII 
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The Young Man. full of Spirit and Courage, 

thruſts his Hand into the Burning-Coals, and 
without changing his Countenance, lets it be 

wholly Conſum'd, and then directing his Speech 

to the King; Behold, ſays he, how Contemptible a S:niias 
Thing is Life, to Men pes with Glory! Theſe quam vile 
Works pronounced with an undaunted Tone, b f 
quite change the Scene of Things: The Mur- „gun 
therer, howſoever Hated and Deteſted, ſtrikes loriam 
Aftoniſhment into his Enemies; and they who vident. 
ſtood ready to ſee him Expire in the midſt of Liv. J. 2; 
Torments, now look upon him with Venera- * 
tion, and ſend him home with a Panegyric. 

This Revolution 1s broyght about by one Sen- 

tence, and that one Sentence thus Beautifully 

plac'd, is a great Ornament to the Hiſtory, and - 
of wonderful Operation in the Event. Thus 

again, when Tabius had retaken Tarentum, Han- 

nibal, tho Defeated, expreſſes his Mifortune, 

with the Air of a Conqueror, and makes his Ene- 

mies Praiſe turn upon his own: Nor are the Romans E: Roma. 
(ſays he) without their Hannibal. A very haughty »i ſunm 
way of Submiſſion, and ſuitable to the Fierceneſs h4%ent 
of the Speaker. Theſe ſtrokes are frequent in Livy. 15 * 


em. I. 


that ſpeak, than when they ſpeak well; nor of 
the Authors that make them ſpeak, than when 

they fpeak. to the Purpoſe. Paterculus in the ) 
final Overchrow of Pompey by Cæſar, to expreſs cy li. 
the Obſtinacy of the Action between Romans hentiiis vis 
and Romans, ſays, the Conquerors were more willing to um vt - 


er Duarter than the Conquer d were to receive it. We , 


| l oth : quam vids. 
ave an Example of a different manner in Tacitus. 3 15 


At the infamous Regale, that Meſſalina made for her rent. 
Gallant, or new Husband, in the heat of the © 
Extravagance; one Vectius Valens happen'd, in a 4 
Frolick, to leap up into à Tree, and being ask e 
What he ſpied from his Obſervatory, I ſee a 

1 N Storm 
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Storm, ſays he, rifng from the Side of Qſtia. This 
word, (dropt without the leaſt Deſign, ) ſtruck 
a Damp upon the Company, being a Preſage of 
the Emperor's return, who ſoon after came from 
. that Side; and upon his Arrival, order'd the 
Execution of the vile and .miſerable Empreſs, 
Paterculns's Remark, upon the Death of Pompey, 
baſely aſſaſinated by the Perfidiouſneſs of King 
Prolomy of Egypt, has ſomewhat of Greatneſs in 
it, and well becomes that Place of the Story 
n fantum Which wanted ſuch a Light and Grace: So va- 
in illo vi- rious (lays he) was the Fortune of that great Man, 
4 diſcor- that he who but lately wanted Earth for the Extent 
a to _ of bis Vittories, now wanted it for the Dimenſions of 
modo ad bis Grave. The Thought is Beautiful, but ra- 
_ viforiam ther too much Refin'd, according to the manner 
rerra de, of this Author. We meet with two ſayings inCe- 
7 far, that re- kindle the Flames of the Civil War; 
ſepultu- When upon the point of being Extinguiſh'd, 
| ran. L. II. The . of Pompey was drawn up, on the 
1 Bank of the River Apſus, at the enrance into 
Macedon : Cæſar, who was poſted with his 
ub Troops, ON the other ſide of the River, ſends to 
. A i Pompey with Propoſitions of Peace : to which 
vitae o- Pompey's Reply is, What Pleaſure could ] receive 
pus eft, from Life or Liberty, if both muſt come through Cæ- 
quam be- ſar's hand? And that of his General Labienus; No 
75 „ Peace without the Head of your Maſter. Theſe two 
Babes? Speeches give quite another turn to Affairs, and 
L. III. de cut off all hopes of an Accommodation. Pater 
1 ©, aulas, to enliven the melancholy, Story of the 
211 85 [a- Proſcription by the Triumwvirz, - throws in a very 
r capite Pleaſant piece of Raillery, which, he makes to be 
reiato,pax ſpoken by the Soldiers, as they follow'd the 
Je nulla Triumphal Chariot of Lepidus and Plancus: Our 
—_ Confuls triumph, not over the Gauls, but over the 
mans, non de Gallis duo triumphant Conſules, L. II. 


25 


Germans; 
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Germans; as having Conſented to the Baniſh- 
ment 'of their neareſt Relations. Such Stri- 
ures as theſe, as they are ſurprizing in them- 
ſelves, ſo they are very Fortunate in Hiſtory, 
and have a wonderful Effect in relieving the Spi- 
rit, and raiſing the Attention. There are a thou- 
ſand other Arts, that an Hiſtorian may have, to 
animate and brighten his Work, beſides theſe 
which I have Touch'd; and I pretend not to 
Collect all the fine Examples in this Way. It may 
be ſufficient, farther to remark, that whatever In- 
cident may put a new Face on things, whatever 
may ſupply new Conjectures, inſinuate new Sen- 
timents, or Ideas; in a Word, all thoſe delicate 
Touches, which are capable of making any 
kind of Revglution in the Mind of the Reader, 
by Inſpiring him with other Actions or Motions, 
as they have always a true and natural Beauty, 
ſo they are Always to the Purpoſe. The great 
> I Point is, to diſpoſe them in ſuch a Manner, 
that they ſhall ſeem ſo eſſentially Interwoven 
$ with the Narration, as to be capable of produ- 
> Il cing their juſt Effects; that is, of brightning 
1 I and enlivening a Subject which in itſelf might 
e appear leſs agreeable. Bo | 
- ; r 3 
lo There are Sentiments which might look ve 
a well in a Dramatick Writer, and yet would be 
unbecoming an Hiſtorian; becauſe Poetry repre- 
ſents things as they ought to be; but Hiſtory as 
they really are. And therefore Hiſtorians, that 
Iurniſh their Heroes with ſuch exquiſite Notions, 
are not always the moſt Judicious; and whatever 
i; not founded upon Judgment and good Senſe, 
tho it may make a fine Shew, yet can have no 
real Goodneſs. Thus Quintus Curtius is not ſo 
uſt as might be wiſh'd in his Conduct, while 
lis Character of Alxander is ſtrain d up to ſuch 
| | 4 
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2 pitch of Gallantry and Wonder. His Hero 
does not always take the wiſeſt Part; but he 
takes the Braveſt, and the moſt Adventurous. 
He appears- charm'd with Danger, and Loves 
Conqueſt leſs than the Glory of Conquering, 
He has an Opportunity of falling upon Darius in 
the Night, and thus of diſguizing his Weak- 
neſs, the Perſian Army being double the Num- 
ber of his own: Burt he, not fo much concern'd 
to defeat his Enemies, as to raiſe an Admiration 
of his Courage, attacks them in broad day- 
light, and reſolves rather to die with Honour, 
than to Overcome by ſurprize. Darius, being 
worſted in the Field, offers him his own Daugh- 
ter in Marriage, and half A½ with Her. Alex- 
ander, more deſirous of Courting Glory in the 
Ways of Danger, than of reigning and trium- 
phing in Peace, rejects the Propoſal; and on 

this, as on every Occafion, never does any thing 
but what is Extraordinary: All this is very 
Glorious indeed : But mighr not a little Pro- 
bability do well, to intermix with ſo much 
Glory? Is not the Hero's Raſhneſs Superior, 
not only to his Prudence, but even to his Am- 
bition? No doubt the Author pleas'd himſelf 
with theſe fine Conceits ; but at the ſame time, 
by neglecting to manage the Probable Part, he 
has left it doubtful, whether we are to call his 
Work a Hiſtory, or a Romance. Of ſuch 
high Importance, it is for a Writer always to 
Guide his Sentiments by Truth and Reaſon, 

8 and to follow the Nature of things, in Preference 

(bg to his own Invention or Wit, Paterculus has fup- 

quam adeo plied Tiberius with much wiſer and juſter Prin- 

ulla op- ciples; telling us that he never thought any Op- 

Po 5 portunity ſo Advantageous as to recompenſe the 

= quam danmo amiſſ mlitis penſaret, ſemperque ei viſum eſt glori- 

oſum guod eſet tutiſmum, ante conſcientia quam: fame conſt ulens. pe 
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loſs or hazard of his Troops; always efteeming 
that to be moſt Glorious, which was moſt Safe, 
and Conſulting his Conſcience before his R epu- 
tation. Let not Hiſtory therefore Proſtitute it 
ſelf, to authorize that madneſs of falſe Glory, 
which carries vain and ambitious Spirits into 
ſo many diſorders, while they run Headlong 
after miſtaken Honour, and purſue Fame in the 
Dark. Let not a Man of Senſe and Wiſdom be 
dreſsd up in the Notions of a Paladin, nor a 
true Kinght, Dubb'd with the Quality of a Ro- 
mantick Adventurer. Great Perſons are too 
apt to form an Idea of Glory by the Standard of 


Intereſt of the Publick ought to be much dearer 
eto a Governour, than his private Fame and Re- 
- Wl nown ; and the true Honour of a mighty Prince is 

to make himſelf Belov'd, rather than Fear'd. 


Theſe ought to be leading Principles in Hiſtory, ' 


Princes, and of Reaſon and good Senſe toall Man- 


n 
5 
y I which will render it a Lecture of Clemency to 
ys 
h 


h WW kind. An Hiſtorian then, muſt guard againſt Er- 
t, Wrors and Miſconception ; he muſt know firſt of 
1- all, how to diſtinguiſh true Honour from falſe, in 
che Conduct of Life; ſo as never to commend, 
e, but where Praiſe is juſtly due. Inſtead of being 
e Wl himſelf a Slave to Popular Opinions, he muſt 
us Wl make it his Buſineſs to Undeceive the People; 
ch he muſt never ſuffer them to judge of things 
to MW merely by the Event, but muſt carry them to 
n, W the Source, and give them a View of the firſt 
ce Springs and Motions. He muſt take Care to do 
p- juſtice to Good and evil Deſerts, that he may 
in- not impoſe upon Poſterity, which common 

p. Jakes a Report upon Truſt, and Adheres ſtrict- 


he h to the Letter of an Author. He muſt ne- 


ver relate a grand Event, without declaring the 
U. Cauſes, and diſcovering the Maſter-wheels that 


their ewn Vanity or Imagination. But the 
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ſet it on Work ? Tis poſſible indeed, that ther, 
may be very little, or nothing, at the Bottom: 
But ſtill we take a peculiar Delight, to ſee great 
Effects reſult from little Beginnings: As, Div 
nyſius Halicarnaſſæus obſerves in the Firſt Book of 
his Hiſtory, upon Occaſion of the overthrow of 
Regal Government in Rome, produc'd by the 
Younger Tarquin's Inſolence, and his Father' 
Pride. This ſeems to be the Spirit that ought 
to Reign in Hiſtory, and theſe the Maxims that 
ought to govern an Hiſtorian. Let us next con. 
ſider what ſort of Genius is moſt ſuitable to his 


Province. 
ANTS. 

- Nothing conſiderable can be atchiev'd in 
Hiſtory without a Genius: "Tis that do's all in 
this as in other Arts; and thence only proceed W: J 

4Ardurm the different Character of Writers. A little Ge. Ir, T 
viderur res nius will render a great Subject Little: And ali. 

. 4% great Genius will render a little Subject Great 9. 
fa#a didis He that would ſucceed in Hiſtory, muſt have an uſes 
Uſe ? 


exequanda extended and Univerſal Spirit, capable of great 
ſunt. Ideas, qualified to Furniſh out a Noble Plan, and 
_— „ Conceive a vaſt Deſign. © A Good Hiſtory, 
7 bie- * ſays Cicero, is a great and important Task, not 
7:am re © to be accompliſh'd but by the Sublimeſt Powers 
' ſeritere, cc of Eloquence. When I find Lucian, one of the 

See“ brighteſt Wits of his. own Age, (fo fertile i 


ium. great Men, ) declaring that he had too weak 1 
Til de Genius to attempt Hiſtory, and to give it the be An 


Prat. Perfection it demands; I am ſtartled at tix 2 
Acknowledgment, and raiſe my former No- 
tions of the Difficulty of the Labour. 
For, if this Author, who is ſo excellent in lg, th 
his Gompoſitions, and who has given Rules for; 8 

the Writing of Hiſtory that are ſo admirable, 

and ſo full of good Senſe, yet confeſſes himſel 
unable to ſupport che Weight of ſuch an Coden 
250 e raking 
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taking; what ſhall we ſay of thoſe Muſtiroom 
Hiſtorians, that ſpring up ina Night, without be- 


n—_ 


Art? He tells us, the Armenian War, in his 


0 Time, brought forth a numerous Progeny of 
auch Authors, all Men being thence infected 
g with the Itch of Writing. But things will not 


« be carried, ſays he, in this Manner: There's 
f no Toil' more difficult and ſevere, than his, 
- * that like Thucydides, would Write for Eternity. 

tor what force of Genius will it require to de- 
bi liver the naked Truth, without thoſe. Paraphra- 


ſtick Dreſſes, and that diſguize which is put 


upon it by ſome Authors, who have not a Soul 
great enough to maintain Simplicity, and to 
repreſent things as they. are? What Strength, 


Ge, ſo advantagiouſly conceal'd, under the Arts of 


emper and the very Soul of the Perſons that 
act; without trifling about the Picture of their 
utfide, which is ſeldom of any Importance, or 
Uſe 2 What true Senſe, and juſt Diſcernment, 
© Wo fix the diſtinguiſhing Characters of whole 
01) ations, or Ages? As for Inſtance : In the 
tory of the Civil Wars of Rome, not to con- 


he Common-wealth, -the Dependence of the 
eie, with the Independency of the other: In 
ahbe Annals of France, not to dreſs up the Age of 
ws XI, when Superſtition abounded, in the 


Ino means be charg d with Superſtition: Not 
deſcribe Charlemagne, like Henry III: Bur to 
s lat the peculiar and Eſſential Marks of Diftin- 
able on on all Perſons and Times. What Equity 
cel uit there be, to allot a juſt retribution to Vir- 


der e and Vice, to diſtinguiſh Merits, and to 
—_— | — 


and Courage, to pluck off the Mask of Vice, 


No. Inners of the Age of Lews XIV, which can 
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ing acquainted with the very Eſſentials of their 


Difliimulation 2 What Sagacity, to diſcover the 


che ound the Genius of the Monarchy with that of 
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weigh the Actions of Men, without putting iſ ſo n 
their Perſons into the Scale ? What 1 nag 
always to make the faireſt Conſtruction of thing; WW Nat: 
and to take them in their beſt Senſe: ; conſtant. 15 iti 
ly to aim at that which is of moſt ſolid Uſe ; fl Wor 
to interpoſe one's Opinion in Buſineſs, as never li 
to prejudice, or put a.Conſtraint upon the Rez. ſatio 
der: Not to touch any nice Point, without that Livy 
fineneſs and delicacy of Spirit, which can pro Y; 
ceed only from the moſt Exquiſite Parts: Noi fin! 
toovercharge a Diſcourſe with too much Matter, 
which would oppreſs its Vigour and Force, and 
would leave no room for the Author's Reflexions, 
or the Readers ; to find the true Knot of each 
Affair, ſo as to unravel it clearly and eaſily; 
never to. build very great Events upon very fri 
volous Motives: Not to conceal a falſe Thoug 
under the Veil of a glittering Expreſſion: Ti 
avoid every thing that might ſeem Forc'd, or 
laborate: And {till to follow that Ray of Light 
and Underſtanding, which inclines Men to 2 
quieſce in the Senſe of an Hiſtorian, by giving 
them a good Opinion of his Abilities? So th; 
in the Conſtitution of Hiſtory, Judgment ſee 
the moſt neceſſary and eflential Part. An On 
tor may be indulg'd in his bright and lively Sal 
lies of Eloquence ; and may venture upon tho 
bold Strokes, ſo agreeable to Men of lofty Sp 
rits, who are affected with nothing more, that 
with 'that which has an Air of Hardineſs an 
Confidence. A Poet may wander from his Sul 
je& : and ſeems not oblig d by the ſtrict Ruk 
of Wiſdom. But an Hiſtorian, who is ſupp 
always to ſpeak in Cold Blood, and upon m 


ture Deliberation, muſt be fo entirely Maſter he re 

himſelf, as to let fall nothing but what's Judi bis w 

ous. For no kind of Undertaking requires , iy 
au 


much Reaſon, ſo much Prudence, fo much WY 
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ſo much of every good Quality, as Hiſtory ma- 
nag d with Succeſs: and alter all, a Genius and 
Nature endow'd with ſo many Accompliſhments, 
is ſtill inſufficient without a Knowledge of the 
World and of Mankind. That which made Poly- 
hius ſo excellent an Hiſtorian , was his Conver- 
ſation with Scipio and Lelius. In Thucydides and 
Ly, we have the moſt perfect Models of Hiſto- 
ry; there's nothing Antiquity can boaſt of, ſo 
finiſh'd in this kind, nor does any Advantage 
ſeem wanting to either Author, except that Livy 
is the more Natural, and Thucydides the more 
Sincere. Tacitus is admirable in his way: Lipſus 
gives him a General Preference , but all the 
World does not ſubſcribe to that Opinion. He 
is certainly a Writer of a very ſingular Order 
and Character, who has great Beauties inter- 
mixt with great Defaults; but the latter are, in 
a good meaſure, diſguiz d by the Brightneſs of 

his Genius, which ſhines in all that he ſays, and 
by I know not what Sublimity, which raiſes. 
him above Authors that have more Exactneſs 
and Nature. Howevet, he has his Party, and 
his Admirers. But thoſe who are moſt ſmitten 
with his Charms,are rather the Men of Wit and 
Fancy, than thoſe of the deepeſt Judgments z 
JW thoſe who are leſs affected with Gaiety than 
Ml vith good Senſe.” Among the Moderns, I find 
Mariana, Davila, and Father Paul, to have had 
a true Hiſtorical Genius. Mariana has the Gift 
of Thinking and Speaking nobly, and of Im- 
printing a Character of Greatneſs on all that 
paſſes through the Mind. Davila is happy, in 
eloathing Actions in their due Circumſtances; 
he reaſons vory well upon Matters, and links 
ic! his whole Diſcourſe in ſo fine a Chain, as gives 
lires Hit a more engaging Air than all others. Father 
h WIP in his Hiſtory of the Council of _ 
= os des 
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ſtrikes what Colour he pleaſes into all that he 
fays; no Man ever poſſeſs d that Art in a more 
eminent Degree: He has likewiſe ſhewn 2 
great Capacity in throughly examining all the 
Points of Doctrine, and making his Reader per- 
fectly acquainted with them: No Man ever 
wrote with greater Artifice or Wit; and no Man 
ever with leſs Reaſon or Truth: He is always 
guided by Paſſion, and yet always Wiſe enough 
to diſſemble his Paſſion. He aims at a Pleaſan- 
try, that we may not think him. to be out of 
Humour; and by this means he runs into the 
other Extreme: He Rallies, too much in ſo ſe- 
rious Things, and takes too great a Liberty of 
Wit in a Subject not only ſo Eee , but fo S2. 
cred, as that which is before him: His Reſent- 
ment every where Diffuſes it ſelf through hi; 
Stile. Thus, this Hiſtorian, wo had one of 
the greateſt Genius's that ever was, is yet one of 
the moſt Vicious in his Manner and Character 


of writing Hiſtory , where nothing is ſo unpar- 
donable as Party and Animoſity: We yield very 
little Credit to an Author, if we ſee him pre- 
poſſeſs d with Intereſt. And this may lead us to 
conſider, in che next place, the Morals of an 


As every Man frames his Morals according 
to his Temper and Diſpoſition of Mind, ſo we 
may diſcover an Hiſtorian's Genius by his Prin- 
ciples. And here, firſt of all it muſt be confeſs, 
that we meet with very few Men who 'haye 
Spirit enough to carry them above the Impreſ- 
ſions of Hopes and Fears, and who are more 
heartily concern d for Truth than for Intereſt; 
It is the latter that's the cauſe of all the falſe 
Judgments which/ Men frame in their Reports 
of things. A Man who profefles to r = 

; | UPC s 
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he MW Publick'ought firſt of all to arm himſelf with this 

e Courage and Reſolution ; and upon no other 

21 Maxim an Hiſtorian ought. to commence his 
the Labour. When this is once firmly Eſtabliſh'd his 
er. great Study and Endeavour mult be, to win 
ver upon the Credit of Mankind, and to recom- 
ſan mend all that he delivers with the Air and Com- 
ays I plexion of Truth. His Morals are principally - 
igh I £2 be directed towards this Aim; which he can 
an- only compaſs by ſecuring a good Reputation: 

of tis not Promiſing. and Proteſting that will be 

allow'd as proofs of his Sincerity: his whole 
Diſcourſe mult demonſtrate the Honeſty of his 
Principles, and the Uprightneſs of his Heart. 

He mult have an Air of - ftri&' Probity, -joyn'd 
with all the Candour of an Unbiafs'd Spirit; 
ſo as to deliver things without determining them 
before-hand, and to preſent them in ſuch a free 
Manner, as that they ſhall: be ſtill referr d to the 
Reader, as the Supreme Judge. He muſt ſtand 
Neuter in all the Diſputes of contending Factions, 
and muſt not ſuffer the leaſt Suſpicion of Parti- 
ality. Nothing muſt fall from his Pen, but 
what bears the Image and Character of Reaſon ye ũjjx 
and Juſtice. His unfeign d Love of Truth ſuſpicio 
:maſt be the Rule of his Expreſſions, and of his Catia ft, 
Conceptions. He muſt always ſpeak like an Ho- „ — 
ding neſt Man; and not drop a Word that ſhall be Cic. de 
> e an Offence againſt Modeſty or Integrity. He Orat. 
Prin- ¶ muſt be exact in the fevereſt Sentiments of Ho-—- 
eſsd, nour; muſt leave no room for any Diſtruſt of 

| his Candour and Ingenuity; and muſt engage 
Men to à firm Dependence upon all he ſays, 

by perſuading them chat he is incapable of Fraud, 

and an urter Stranger to che Arts of Impoſition. 

No Man can ever miſcarry that proceeds upon 

ſo good Principles. Tis by this Purity of Mo- 

nals that Thucydides has eftabliſh'd a Repùtation of 


Since- 
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Sincerity with all the World, and merited the Be- 
lief of all Ages. *Tis by the Love of Religion, 
and the Veneration of Providence, which 
pears in all Xenopbons Writings, that we are in- 
blind to rely upon his Teſtimony; as being aſ- 
ſured, that a Man who has ſo deep a Senſe of 
Piety engrav'd in his Heart, can never ſub. 
mit to Falſhood. Polybius has more of the Sceptic 
und the Libertin ; he Cenſures the Vulgar Opi- 
nions of the Gods, and of infernal Puniſnments, 
as ſo many Fables, and hopes to baniſh them out 

of the World. Nor is Livy more perſuaſive by 
his great Capacity-'and Genius, than by the 
ſtrictneſs of his moral Honeſty : Among all the 
(claſhing Intereſts, . Intrigues, Affections, and 
other Diſorders of Men, that compoſe his Sto- 
ty, he diſcovers a clear bottom of Truth and 
Probity', and ſhews the honeſt Man, as well 
as the Excellent Witter. In laying open the 
ſecret Folds of - other Mens. Hearts, he gives 
us the Picture of his own ; and while he diſcovers 
the falſe Lights of their Conduct, he is not him- 
ſelf betray d into falſe Views: he paſſes a ſound 
Judgment on all things; becauſe his Soul as up- 
Tight as his Senſe, is Exquiſite. Paterculus talks 
too much of hisown Perſon and _— A great 
Author ſhould forget what he is himſelf, the bet- 
ter to deſcribe what other Men are. Beſides, 

_ «thoſe high Compliments which he beſtows on 
Tiberius towards the Concluſion of his Work 
look too much like Flactery and Deſign. An 
Hiſtorian muſt be rais d above ſuch Conſiderati- 
. ons, e er he can fill the Meaſures of his Chars- 
_ . Rer.. On the other hand, Tacitus Speaks well 
of no Man; he condemns all that other Men 
Think or Act. He is a Maſter of Shifts and 
Diſſimulation, concealing a very villainous Heart 
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under a very fine Wit. He is always miſtaken 


* 


in the Point of Merit, becauſe his-Notion re- 


fers it wholly to Craft and Management; and tis 
from the Stock of Policy rather than of Truth 
that he furniſhes out his Diſcourſe. As he is 
commonly Suſpicious and III- natur'd to- 
wards Men, ſo he ſpeaks of the Gods with- 
out ſhewing the leaſt Mark of Piety and Religi- 
gion: As may be obſerv'd in his defence of De- 
ſtiny againſt Providence, in the ſixth Book of 
his Annals, upon Occaſion of Traſullus the Aſtro- 


loger's being admitted as the Confident of Tie- 


rius. So difficult it is, for an ill Man to be a 
good Hiſtorian; the Principles of honeſt Acting 
and true Writing, being in a Manner the ſame. 
When an Author takes Pen in hand, he Com- 
mences a Perſon of a publick Character; but he 
degrades himſelf, and renounces this Honour, if he 


deſcend to his own private Capacity and Thoughts; 


either by wreckinghisReſentment, a25Procopius,who 
upon a Pique againſt the Emperour Fuſtinias and 
the Empreſs Theodora, corrupts the Trath with 2 
Mixture of Paſſion ; or by following his Preju- 
dices, as ZEuſebius and Theodoret, who make uſe 
of their Hiſtory to eſtabliſh their Errors: or by 
Flattering thoſe whom tis his Intereſt to pleaſe ; 


as Buchanan has ſtaind the Honour of Mary 
Queen of Scots, to make his Court to Queen 


Elix abeth of England; or as Father Paul has made 
his Hiſtory of the Council of Trent a Satyr up- 
on the Religion and Church of Nome, which he 
repreſents throughout as a Series of Cheat and 


Colluſion, to be reveng'd on the Pope, who had gir- 


en him hopes of a CardinalCap, and afterwards diſ- 
appointed him. Paulus Fovius is plainly a Man of 


Intereſt, a Penſionary of CharlesV ; unjuſt and ma- 


licious upon ſome Gcoaſions, and baſely Servile 


and Da bing upon others. His Elogies of L Fa- | 


mous Men are fo re Pieces, . 
| & IS ge: © 
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he Compos'd for the ſake of getting Money, 
and they were written according as he was 111 
id. Guicciardin is in 2 Paſſion againſt France, an 
Sandoval would make Charles V. paſs for a moft hi: 
Catholick Prince, while he ſupported the Pro- us 
teſtants in Germany , upon a Quarrel with on 
Paul III. Cabrera extols the Piety of Philip II. MW Be 
who eſpous d the Cauſe: of Queen Elizabeth Cö. 
againſt Mary Stuart, only becauſe the latter was eve 
a Friend and Ally of France; and thus contri- © loo 
buted to the Overthrow of his own Religion in MW anc 
England. Herrera is a mere Bragadochio; and re- I be 
preſents every thing in favour of his Country. MW wh 
Ina Word, there are ſcarce any to be found in ¶ cau 
the Number of Hiſtorians, without their pecu- ¶ the 
lar Inclinations and Averſions: they cannot MW The 
diveſt themſelves of - Perſonal Regards; and reſt 
thus, according as they are diſpos'd in their I Praj 
-own Temper, or beſpoken by others, they betr 
turn Hiſtory into a Satyr or a Panegyrick. We in h 
ſeldom meet with any of ſo ſtrict a Character true 
as Thueydides, who by the Force of his diſinte- W mig] 
reſted Sincerity, commends Pericles. throughout, MW ior 
from whom he had ſuffer d ſo ill Treatment; their 
and is always juſt to the Arbenians, tho by them migt 
Sentenced to a Baniſnment, under which he ther 
Died: He is a Man without Paſſion, that pro- Thin 
poſes the Judgment of Poſterity as the only the ] 
Aim of his Work; and has no Tie, no Engage- Diſh, 
ment but to the Truth: and here he has ſhewn che 1 
*himdelf an honeſt Man beyond all of his Pro- 
feſſion; becauſe he is always an honeſt Man. 
Loy ſeems more favourable to Pempey than to 
Caſar; Dion Caſſius to Ceſar. than to Pomp) 
Herague Germuni cus is the darling Hero with Tatitus: Whom 
uave yet Paterculus, fo full of Candour to others, ſeem 
— to have leſlen'd;iprobably, that he might do the 
6 LL, 1H, gt : : | | 
more Honour to Tiberius. Ammianus Marc 


f mW 
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; nus is a conſtant Adorer of Julian the Apoſtate, 
and as conſtant a Declaimer againſt Valentinian, 

i his Succeſſor, becauſe a Chriſtian. Euſebius ſhews 

- WW us only the bright fide of Conſtantin; Zoximut 

h WW only che Dark. Procopius makes an Idol of 

I. W Beliſarins ; Eginart of Charlemagne; Sandoval of 

b Charles V; Strada of Alexander Farneſe. In ſhart, 

as every Hiſtorian has his Hero, whom he 

i- looks upon as a. Creature of his own making, 

in and dreſſes him as fine as he can, that he may 

e- be the more Gaz d upon and Admir d. This is 
y. what brings a Suſpicion upon moſt Hiſtories, bę- 

in I cauſe their Authors are commonly Interefted in 

u- the Subject, and ſo not at Liberty to be Sincere. 

10t Thoſe who are above the Corruptions of Inte- 

nd I reſt, are carried blindly away witt the Love of 

er I Praiſe, and the nice Care of their Reputation 

ey il betrays them into the other Extreme. Soſephus, Foſeplus 


We in his Hiſtory of the Fews, ſomerimes ſuppreſſes ven rom 


might be difficult of Belief; and introduces Fi- ; feri- 


ere quam 


might gain upon their Credit; this way ra- J, cur 
der 1 77 than to eſtabliſh his Religion. one eg: 
Things muſt be told as they are, in ſpight of cula, quid 
the Incredulous; for there can be no greater Pd ing- 
Diſhoneſty in a Man that pretends to Inſtruct 5%. den 


by ſuch ſordid Mixture. Nothing Bafe or Ser. & ve 
ie, nothing Looſe or Immodeſt, fhould ap- 27 fabu- 

proach an Hiſtorians Thought: one flip in this l, qua: | 
Reſpect may ruine the Opinion of his Virtus. gin v 
Put tho T am far from approving the Art g baile! fu- 
Flattering great Men, (as Euſebius tas extol'g gUTAS, 
onſtantin in all regards, who had certainly more 2 Cu- 
than common Failings,) yet I think they ought 5 

to be favour d on ſome Occaſions, For as we ate 


Qions which he conceiv'dto be more agreeable to creaibitiag 
their Taft and Capacity; that by this means he Lec cauſa 


the P ublick in the Truth, than to rofane it non erant 


* 
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w reading to him his 
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5 oblig'd to ſay nothing but the Truth, ſo we 


are oblig d to ſay all the Truth. Quintus 
Curtius might have been excuſed from giving us 
the recital of Alexanders Debauches: There are 


ſome privileg d Heads, to which we are al- 


ways to pay Deference ; we are to uſe them 


Tenderly and Reſpectfully, and never to inſult. 


their Character; we may ſpeak of their Perſo- 


nal Viges,but we muſt not Violate their high Dig- 


nity, nor break in upon the Veneration we owe 
to their Greatneſs, Tacitus has raked together 
ſo. much Filth of Tiberius, that Boccalin might 
well complain of the Nuiſance. Lampridiuss 
Accounts of Heliogabalus and Caracalla, have ren- 
dred his Hiſtory . : nor has Platina 
ſhewn overmuch Judgment in Treating the Popes 
with ſo little Ceremony. All Men will not be 
of my Opinion in this Matter; but perhaps Wiſe 
Men will: And I am fully perſuaded, ;. that tho' 
there is a great and juſt Merit in being Sincere, 
yet Sincerity it ſelf may by Miſapplication, be- 
come Ridiculous. On the other hand, ſince tis 
next to impoſlible to Praiſe well; becauſe tis fo 


difficult to perform this Office with true Delica. 


cy, and to lay the Colours in their right Place, and 
becauſe the World js commonly out of Humour 


With Panegyrick, and ſeldom vouchſafes it a 
kind Acceptance, it ſeems to be a Rule of good 


' Senſe, never to commend Perſons otherwiſe 
than by a faithful Report. of their good and 
commendable i Actions. Tis a known Adven- 
ture, that of Ariſtobulus, one of Alexander's Cap- 
tains, Who as they were ſailing upon the River 
Hydaſpes, propos d to entertain his Prince with 
to him his newly, compos d Hiſtory ot 

the Defeat of Porus: Alexander, Impatient of ſo 
19 Bos Flatteries, ſnatch'd the Book out of 
his Hands, and threw it into the Water; with 
giving the Author to underſtand, that he _— 
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with my ſelf, or my Performance: For who can 


a ſehſible Man will, perhaps be diſcourag d from 


ſerv'd to bear it Company, for having the Im- 
pudence to build his Maſter's Praiſe upon falſe 
Exploits, and ſo to argue a Deficiency of True. 

Theſe are the Morals that I would recommend 
to an Hiſtorian, for whom I ſhould: be poncern d. 
25 A Friend: At leaſt, theſe ſhould: be my own 
Principles, if I took a Fancy to writing Hiſtory | 
and had a Genius equal to ſuch an Attempt. . L 
would endeavour to preſerve ſuch a Modeſty in 
my Sentiments, as never to ſeem overpleas d 


bear the Extravagance of the Author mention d 
by Photizs, who addreſſing himſelf to write the 
Hiſtory of Alexander the Great, promiſes that his 

Stile ſhall be as Great and Magnificent as the 
Name and Achievements of his Hero? After all, 


udgment of Dionyſtus Herlicarnaſſæus upon Thucy- 
dides : there's no Author, of whatſoever Talents 
or Capacity, but would tremble under the Seve- 
rey. of fhch ene 
This is the Sum of thoſe Reflexions that have 
occur'd to me, in Reading the Hiſtorians. I 
am not ſo vain, as to impoſe them for Laws; 
they are the Thoughts of a Private Man, which 
may happen to be Good, if imploy'd to à good 
Uſe. I ſhall conclude with giving ſome few 
ſtrokes towards the Character of the moſt emir 


2 — in this Field, if he do's but Read the 


: a7 » 


nent Authors in Hiſtory. F 
„ XXVIIL 


Herodotus is oy Firſt that has digeſted Hiſtory Dulc it, 

into 2 rational orm 5 and he has the Honour candidus 

to have beaten the Way, for all that came after f#/w, fer 

him. His Stile is Purity and Elegance it ſelk det 8 

Athenens admires, with great Juſtice, the Charms Nin 

of his Diſcourſe. His Subject is Great and Vaſt, 

25 comprehending whole Nations, Kingdoms 
ö 
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and Empires, the Affairs of Europe and of 4ja. 
He is not very Exact in what he relates; becauſe 
indeed he has taken in too wide a Field of Mat- 
912 but he ſeems to me to be ſincere beyond the 
nary Pitch, as treating the Greeks, and Bar- 
#4riths,” his Countrymen, and Strangers, with- 
out any Mark of Partialiry. I think, Plurarch 
has usd him very hardly, in ſüggeſting, that 
moſt of his Conjectures proceeded from ill De- 
„Indeed, the Prejudice and Animoſity was 
8 Plutarch ſide; who'reſented the diſparaging 
Haracter that this great Alithor had given of 
Laudatur his Country Broria. Thucydides is accurate in his 
ab onni- way of writing, faithful in his * of things 
wut 16: figcere and diſintereſted. FIis Stile js Noble and 
| gator fin- Majeſtick : He is Severe, but with ſuch a Seve: 
cerw & tity as do's not intrench upòùn his Grandeur. His 
Sars. Subject is manifeſtly leſs conſiderable, and lel 
me ene exrenfive than that of Heins: yet when Dir 
—_— f Halicarnaſſiems prefers Herodotus to Thucydides, 
eque ſen-T rake him to be partial to the former, for the 
rentiarum ſake of their Common Birth- place; the latter be- 


Saul uem ing inn my Judgment, the moſt accompliſhd 
ice Hiſtorian 51 TT But nothing can vive i 4 
opt, Or. more rais'd Idea of Threyzdides's Worth, than what 
- - we are:inform'd' of by: Latian; that Denoſthenet 
attain'd his Art of Oratory by ſtudying this Hi- 

Rory, which he had tranſcrib'd noleſs than Eight 

times with his own hand. Xenophon has'a Purity 

of Language, a Naturaland agreeable Compoſiti- 

on, a Rich and eafie Vein, full of admirable 

- « Senſe, a clean Imagination, and a curious turn 
of Wit: But not much Greatneſs, or Elevation. 
Nor does he always obſerve. the Decorum of 
Manners, but makes ignorant Men and Barbari- 

ns talk like Philoſophers. Citero acquaints us, 

that the great Scipi» would never let this Author 

go out of his Hands, .Zomginus ſays, the e 

5 bis a⸗ 
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; Character of his Wir conſiſted in his fine and 

. happy way of thinking. He is, no doubt, an 
excellent and very complete Hiſtorian: And 

8 'twas by reading his Works, that Scipio and Lu- 

F calm became no leſs accompliſh'd Generals. 

N Polyhius is a fine Speaker: He has a Stock of good 

5 WW Things, but does not manage his Stock fo well 

it as che Writers before tnention'd : Yer his Work 

e- is to be valued, if twere only upon the Autho- 

as IN city of Brutus, who in the very Crifis of his Miſ- 

w fortunes paſsd whole, Nights in Reading it. 
Indeed Polybiufs Deſign was not ſo much to 

write an Hiſtory,, as to compoſe general In- 
ſtructions for the Government of a State; as he 
himſelf declares at the Entrance of his firſt 

Book; and by this means he ſeems to deſert 

the Character of an Hiſtorian :. Which oblig'd 

him to interpoſe, at the beginning of his niach 

Book, à kind of Apology for his manner of 
Writing. His Stile is frequently looſe and In- 
correct. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus, in his Work 

of the Roman Antiquities, has ſhewn a great and 
uncommon depth of Senſe, and Knowledge, 

and Reaſon. He is Diligent and Exact, Judici- 

ots and Weighty ; and has the advantage of 

Livy,as to the Truth of his Relations: but after 

all, he muſt be confeſsd to be very tedious LE. 
when he turns Haranguer. - Diodorus Siculus has 
ſomewhat of Greatneſs in his Character; but 
then he is vaſtly too wide and Diffuſive, as a 
Collector from ' Philiftus, Timæus, Calliſtbenes, 
Theopompus, and other Hiſtorians. Philo, and 
Toſephus, give Proofs of a very extraordinary 
Eloquence: but both theſe Learned Jews ſeem 
too fond of gratifying their Heathen Readers, 

to whoſe Taſte and Opinion they are ſervilely . 
compliant. Arrian is an affected Imitator of 
Anophon, to the very number of his Books. 

| Appian 
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Appian has copied from all the Greeks, and by 

; this confuſed Medley has rendered his Stile 
1 very unlike any of thoſe Originals. Scaliger 
fg . accuſes, him as a Pillager of other Mens La- 
Scalig. A- bours: He is beholden to Plutarch for his fineſt 
nimad. Strokes: After all, he muſt be allow'd to 
El. have got together a good Fund of Materials, 
Dion Caſſas has loſt his Credit with the greateſt 

Part of the World by his undiſtinguiſh'd Mix- 

ture of Prodigies and Wonders with his Story: 

He is ſo far from adhering tq the Truth, as 

even to deſert all Probability ; as when in his 

Sixty ſixth Book he reports 4 pry to have gi- 

ven Sight to a Blind Man by Spitting on his 

Eyes. Procopius is Exact in what he Delivers, as 

having attended Beli/arizs in the Wars, and been 

an Eye-witneſs of his Famous Actions; but he 

is too dry in his Account of the Perfian Affairs, 

which ſeems. deſign'd for a bare Journal. He 

tified his Paſſion in Writing his Secret Hiſtory, 

ut ſhew'd his Temper in Supprefling it during 

his Life. The generality of the Byxantin Hi- 
ſtorians, as Agathias, Cedrenus , Fobn-de Curopa- 

lato, &c. tranſcrib d from one another, and that 
but very negligently , as not to reach any Sha- 
dow of the Dignity and Grandeur, the Judg- 

„ ment and Fidelity of the Ancient Grecians. 
Sin, Among the Latins, Salut is Great in his Air and 
rait ez, Manner, Juſt in his Wit, and Admirable in his 
fer San. Senſe. No Man ever ſo happily imitated the 
Fes, pro- profound Intelligence and exact Severity of Thu- 
nz cydidess Stile. He is ſometimes, hard in his Ex- 
retinentif. Preſſions, but never diſguſting: His Brevity in- 
mw. A. trenches a little upon his Perlpicuity ; there's no- 
Sell. thing falſe in his Manner, and nothing without 
Sufi weight in his Diſcoutſe; though his Practice 
quem, 7:4 was far from being commendable, yet his Prin. 
gr aviſſings aliens luxuries objurgatur, Lactant. | 


* cipks 
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ciples are always Juſt and Excellent: He inceſ. 
ſantly declares againſt Vice, and takes all occa- 
fions of pleading the Cauſe of Virtue: I look 


upon him to have been ſomewhat diſaffected 


towards his Country, and ſuſpicious of his 
Neighbours: but in other Reſpects one of the 
Greateſt of Men. Cæſar has the beſt Talent at 
expreſſing himſelf that ever was. Learned Men 


have good Reaſon to admire the inimitable Pu- 


rity of his Stile; but I am ſtill more charm'd 
with the Juſtneſs of his Senſe; for, perhaps no 


Man ever wrote with greater Wiſdom: He is 


almoſt the only Author that is guilty of no Im- 


pertinencies. He ſpeaks of himſelf as of an in- 


different Perſon, and takes care always to main- 
tain the prudent Character that he firſt em- 
braced. He is not, indeed, a conſummate Hi- 


ſtorian ; but had he taken a little more Com- 


paſs, and given more Life and Spirit to his Diſ- 


courſe, he had been an Example of Perfection. 


'Tis a Glory to this Incomparable Author, that 


Henry TV. and Lews XIV. imploy'd themſelves 


in Tranſlating his Hiſtory of the Gallick War. 


Livy is the moſt finiſh'd Pattern, in whom all 


the great Qualities of an Hiſtorian meet and 
conſpire; a fine Imagination, a noble Expreſſi- 


on, an exact Senſe, an admirable Eloquence, 


His Spirit ſeems to have been fram'd for none 
but great Ideas: He fills the Conception of his 
Readers, and thus makes his way to their Heart, 


V 3 a 
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and wins their Soul. He is the greateſt Genius 7, Tiro 
tor Hiſtory , and one of the greateſt Maſters of Livio pu- 
Eloquence that ever appear'd in the World. I t ineſe 


could never apprehend any meaning in that 
Cenſure of Aſinius Pollio, who pretends that his 


OHio © 


quandan + 
Patavint- 


Language ſavour'd more of Padua than of Rome. tatem. . 
His great Talent is to make Men feel what he Q] nm. 


ys, to inſpire Hs Readers with his own 
| Thoughts, 


gra 
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Thoughts, his Hopes and Fears, and all his 
Paſſions, by moving every ſecret Spring of their 
Hearts. Tacitus Manner is different from all 
others; but he is ſo wholly taken up with re- 
preſenting great Events, as ſcarce ever to ſtoop 
to ſmaller Affairs, which yet ought not to have 
been neglected. He thinks finely, but ſeldom 
expreſſes himſelf clearly. He aſſumes too much 
of the Philoſopher, He determines every thing 
with as great Haughtineſs and Aſſurance, as if 


| he held the Deſtiny of all Mankind in his 


Hands. He ſpares no Man, ſpeaks evil of Hu- 


| mane Nature in general, and is perpetually mo- 


ralizing upon the Follies of others. How ſuc- 


ceſsful has he been in ſpoiling many good Wits, 


by ſeducing them to the vaineſt Study in the 
World, the IT of Politicks? "Tis with this 
Witchcraft that ſo many Spaniards, as well as 
Antonis Perez, ; and ſo many Italians , as well as 
Macbiavel and Ammarato , have been infatuated. 
*Tis only by the Brillancy of his Diſcourſe, that 


this Author is fo exceſſively delightful to Men of 


Foenmt 
nonnun- 
quam, 1 
aliguid ; IVEY 7 k 11 
nde in- help of this that he impoſes upon his Readers: 


ſtrong Imaginations, while the too exquiſite 
Subtlety of his Reaſonings and Reflections are 
wont to diſguſt Perſons of a more Natural Wit. 
His way of Criticiſing is fine and nice in it ſelf; 
but he ſeems to blunt ics Edge, by affecting to 
play the Critick upon all Occaſions. As he al- 
ways aims at the greateſt Thoughts, ſo he ſome- 
times reaches a true Sublimity; and tis by the 


veniat qui It is not Pleaſure, or Inſtruction, but Admirati- 


ſemper 
quart 


on, that ſeems to have been the Great End of his 


uad n- Writing. He has ſomewhat ſo very rais d and 


mum a. extraordinary, as may Recompence and Attone 
Quint. for moſt of his Failing 


: "4 : 
* 


| s. But there has been fo 
much ſaid in Praiſe and Diſpraiſe of this Au- 
thor , that 'tis hard to come to any End in 
7 | „ ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking of his Character. He is certainly a 
8 Wit above the ordinary Standard, made rather 
for Oſtentation than for the Buſineſs. of the 
World, and Commerce with Mankind. Quinta 
>. Curtius is to be commended for his Impartiality: 
p He tells us the Good and the Bad of Alexander ; 
e Ml and does not ſuffer the ſhining Merit of his 
m Heroe to blind his Eyes. If there's any fault in 
+ his Hiſtory, tis that of too much Politeneſs; 
ig but then he has excell'd in the ſweet-and natu- 
if ral way of Painting the Manners. This finiſh'd 
is Character which we have hitherto admir'd in 
u- WM ſo many. Great Men, is no longer to be mer 
o- with in the following Ages. Juſtin, rather an 
Epitomizer than an Hiſtorian , does but Flou- 
riſh upon Matters. He has a large Compaſs of 
Knowledge, ſays a great many good Things, 
and preſerves a number of Facts, the Memory 
of which had otherwiſe been Extinct. Moſt of 
the Authors of the Auguſtan Hiſtory confin'd 
themſelves to writing Lives ; (as Plutarch and 
Herodian had done among the Greeks , and Sueton 
and Cornelius Nepos among the Latins) and thus 
degenerated from the Character of Hiſtorians: 
They are but mere Regiſters, Copiers, and 
Compilers; have nothing delicate, and ſcarce 
any thing Rational : They were Born under an 
unlucky Planet for Hiſtory; and are of no Emi- 
nence or Conſideration, but for giving ſome 
rude Draught, ſome. confus'd Idea of their own 
Times: ſuch are Spartian, Ammianus Marcellinm, 
and thoſe who ſucceeded them. We find little 
Sincerity among the Modern Greeks ; their Ge- 
nius ſeems much delighted with Viſions; and 
they are always hot upon the Scent of ſome ex- 
traordinary Adventure. The Love of Learn- 
ing, which began to revive with theſe laſt 
Ages, has produced a whole Flight of Hiſtori- 
| ans, 
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ans, who by Studying the Ancients, and form- 
ing themſelves upon thoſe Models,; appear'd 
with more Honour than their nearer Predecef. 
ſors. Among thoſe who have diſtinguiſh 
themſelves, Comines has writ with ſingular good 
Senſe, and equal Sincerity : Paulus Emplius is 
Pure, bur Superficial : Paulus Fovius is entirely 
ſway d by Intereſt and Paſſion: Machiavel ſeems 
very Exact in his Hiſtory of Florence : In his 
other Reports, his Wit has the ſtart of his Judg- 
ment: He is guilty of manifeſt Injuſtice to the 
Famous Caftruccio Caſtrucci, whom he Treats as 
an Enemy to his Country. George Merula, ſo 


much admird and fear'd for his Criticiſm, by 


the Order of his Prince, Ludovico Sforce, under- 
took the Hiſtory of Milan, which prov'd fo 
wretchedly dry, as to do him very little Ho- 
nour. Marianas Hiſtory of Spain, is what has 
not been excell'd by any of the Moderns, either 
in Greatneſs of Deſign, or Majeſty of Stile: 
This Author is accurate beyond the Common 
Standard, and a complete Judge of every thing 


he delivers. Buchanan s fine Things are all bor- 


row d from the Ancients; and, in particular, he 
is too Servile an Imitator of Livy. He writes 
with great Senſe and Capacity, but does not 
raiſe the Character of his Perſons to any noble 
Pitch: His long Citations in his Third Book 
are no more agreeable to ſome Judges, than the 
Pedigree of the Scoteb Nation in his Second. 
The Germans have formd vaſt Projects upon 


their own Hiſtory , but have brought nothing 


into the natural Order of à regular Deſign, 
Moſt of the Spaniards diſcover a Spirit of Partia- 
lity for their Kingdom and Nation, which ren- 


ders them ſuſpeted. The Halians abound in 


particular Memoirs of their different States and 


_* Governments , but have no complete Body of 


Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory. I forbear to ſpeak of the Hiſtory of 
the Gotha, by Fornandes; that of Flanders, by 
Meierusß; of Burgundy , by Heuterus; of Hungary, 
by Bonfinus ; of Poland, by Cromerus; of Bavaria, 
by Aventinus; with many others of the like 
Character, becauſe I haſt ro ſhut up theſe Refle- 
tions, with obſerving that we begin, among 
Us, to conceive ſome brighter hopes of a per- 
ſect Hiſtorian, from the Approbation given to 
thoſe who, at preſent, oblige the Publick. 
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HE Reflexions upon Philoſophy, which here 
follow, are not propos d as theſe which I pre- 
tend to Maintain, but only as Remarks that 
I have occaſionally made upon Authors, and their Oyi- 
nions; which I now offer in the Way of Conj ecturt, 
the Examination of the Publick, and for my own 
Satisfaction. The chief Deſign of this Eſſay is to give 
The true Notion of a Science which à the Rule of al 
other Sciences ; to ſhew the Uſe and Prattice of it in 
former and latter Ages, by an Hiſtorical Account of its 
Progreſs, and Decline, with all the Adventures it ha 
gone through, during the courſe of more than two thou 
ſand Years ; ſo as, in this one View, in which I have 
endeavour'd to Unite ſo many things, to diſcover what 
, Solid, or Vain, what is Strong, or Feeble, what i 
True, or Falſe, in the whole Body of Philoſophy. 
An Attempt, ſo diſproportion'd to the Abilities of « 
Private Perſon, would have argued great Raſlmeſs and 
Preſumption, had 1 not in ſome Meaſure prepar d m 
ſelf for the Enterprize by conſulting the Learn d of al 
Times. And this obliges me to declare, in the ff 
Place, that I ſcarce offer any thing barely upon my cu 
Authority ; and that when I ſpeak laber of the Anti 


ents, or the Moderns, I ſpeak the Thoughts of thoſe 100 
able to judge of their C 4 
| e orth. 
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Worth. The Intelligent Reader ill he convinc'd of 

this Truth without any particular Confeſſion ; and will ll! 
ſave me the trouble 7 Crowding a Book with Citations, | . i 
which ſeems already to be overcharg'd. If on ſome ll | 


I 


Occaſions 1 ſpeak with more Aſſurance than Ordinary, il | 

'tis not becauſe I would affe& to diftate, or would ſurp 14 

the Chair : *Tis only that I may preſent the Learned . 

with a clearer View of what they already underſtand, 14 

may refreſh their Memory, and revive their Ideas. 1 

But though I would gladly alledge the moſt able | al 1 
Judges amongſt the Antients und Moderns for my Þ 

* I Pouchers in the following Diſcourſe, yet I cannot preſume it | 
to make them reſponſable for all that J ſay ; becauſe I. 
tis very poſſible J may Mifquote, or Miſapply them 

And therefore ] am contented the World ſhould know, 4 

that what is good is owing to their Aſſiſtance, | 

and what is Il to my own Miſtake. For as” eo 


tis 
ridiculous to pretend Infallibility in any thing, ſo Tam | tt 
ſenſible how Difficult it is, in ſo extended a Subject, "i 
to be exact. If Strabo and Diogenes Laertins ll. 
bave ſometimes err'd in their Accounts of the Old Phi- 
loſophers, I can plead no Exemption from Error in the 14 
Hiſtory of the New. And therefore I ſhall ſay nothing 8 
to juſtifie my ſelf upon this Article, but what any 8 
One, upon the ſlighteſt Reftection, may urge in my 


Excuſe. | 


The hardeſt Task, in this whole Enterprize, was [f 
to throw ſo vaſt a Matter into ſome kind of Form; 1 
the bare Diſtinction of the ſeveral Sects have never 9 
jet been completely ſettled, after ſo many Authors hae 1 
iabour'd in this Field. Plutarch does not adjuſt: their = 
Difference, and Diogenes Laertius blends and con- 1 
founds them with one another. Varro reckons up two 
Hundred Eigbty eight, aud Themiſtius makes the 
Number full three Hundred. But becauſe it would be 11 
endleſs to follow ſo wide a Scheme, I have redut d \ 
all theſe ftraggling Setts under ſeven principal Orders. 1 
The firſt is that of was en j in a Manner; the . 


ſame 
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Jams with that of the Egyptians : For, as to the 
. Philoſophy of the Phænicians and Athiopians, we 
bade ſcarce any certain Information. The ſecond Or- 
der, u that of Socrates, and Plato, of the Old and 
New Academy, of the Pyrrhonians, and Scepticks, 
which 1 Originally the ſame. The third . that of 
Ariſtotle, and the Peripateticks. The fourth i that 
of Zeno and the Stoicks, Deſcended in a direct Line 
from Antiſthenes, Diogenes, Crates, and the 
Cynicks. The fifth, is the Tribe of Epicurus, de 
riy'd from Leucippus, Democritus, and Ariſtip- 
pus: The ſixth, is that of the Eclecticks, or Seekers, 
founded by Potamon of Alexandria. The ſeventh 
is that of the Arabians, the Averroiſts, and the 
Schoolmen ; the ſame in a good Meaſure, with that 
which now obtains in our Univerſities. Theſe are the 
Limits within which I have confm'd my ſelf: and this 
Diviſion of the Sets, or Tribes, is the Ground of all 
my Reflections, among which I have ſcatter d ſome 
touches of Morality and Hiſtory, to relieve the drineſ 
of the 3 and to make Philoſophy appear leſs Diſa- 
reeable. 

f As to the Stile of theſe N N it has been my only 
| Concern to expreſs my ſelf plainly and clearly upon a 
Subject which ſeems to refuſe all ſtudied Ornaments. 
T have not enter d into the Diſcuſſion of the Common 
Precepts and Forms of the Schools, to a bid prolixity, 
end-that the Matter might not grow Cold upon my 
Hands. . I have been contented to reſt in General 
Haxims, without canvaſſing things by a thorough Ex- 
aminat ion. In which I have endeavour d to Imitat 
Cicero, who in bis Philoſophical Writings, ſcarc 
ever engages in the ſcrutiny of particular Opinions, bu 
fo far as is conſiſtent with his ordinary Politeneſs. Fit 
what he objects to Varro is really applicable to himſelf 
* He bas perform d enough in Philoſophy to inflamt 
* Mens Minds, bus too little to inſtruct them. Ht 
ently explains the leading Rules, and Principles, of = 
ork | & ries 
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Tribe , and then ſubjoyns his own Remarks upon them. 
I have here attempted the ſame Method, the better to © 
conform my ſelf to the Genius of an Age, which ſeems 
more affected with good Senſe, than profunnd Learning. 
And, as theſe Reflections contain in them a Cenſure o 
falſe Philoſophy, and a juſt Encomium of the'True, 
I am ſecure, by this means, of pleaſing the moſt conſide- 
rable Claſs of Philoſophers, which is that of honeſt 
Men. It was indeed, with regard to them, that 1 
entertain d the firſt Thoughts of this Deſign, to rectiße 
their Notions of a Subject which is ſo very liable 
to Miſapprebenſion. I have concluded this Piece with 
the oh of Philoſophy in Religion; theſe who make 
the higheſt pretentions to the Former being commonly leſs 
ſollicitous about the latter. The great Benefit that Chriſt i- 
ans ought to derive from Philoſophical Enquiries, is to 
| ſupport and confirm their Faith: But there's always a 
Decay of the true Chriſtian, where there's an ower-ba- 
tance of the vain Philoſopher. 
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REFLECTIONS 
fe: 5, x UPON 
PHILOSOPHY 


in General. 


Diog. * compos' d of Modeſty and Simplicity, 
VIII. appear d ſo Fine, and fo Glorious to the 
Cic. de Learned in Antient Times, that they prefer it 
Off. 2. to the Proudeſt Titles, and the moſt Illuſtrious 
_ J. Characters of Honour. That Love of Wiſdom, 
Plucaten and that ſtudy of Nature which they profeſs'd, 
insympoſ. gave them ſuch an ee over the Spirits of 
Jamblich. Men, that their Example ſerv'd for a Publick 
Þ, - <p Inſtruction, and their Maxims were receiv'd as 
Hare 5;,.. Oracles in the World. Great Men and Goyer- 
zem Syra- Hours, applied to them for Advice, in Affairs of 
cuſium e- the laſt Importance: Cities and Provinces ſub- 
Tudwit. mitted to their Conduct; and Princes themſelves 
eſteem'd it a Glory, to have been their Diſ- 
ciples. It was Philoſophy which taught Pytha- 
gor that Integrity of Morals, and that — 
Caurſe of Life, which drew after him ſo nume- 
rom à4 Train of Followers. It was this that 
gaye Empedocles the honour of refuſing a Crown, 
and of preferring a private and peaceable 
Life to all the Pomp of Greatneſs. By this, 


Democritus 


* 


| id. T. E Name of a Philoſopher, in it ſelt 


WanEWTESAECA ß 


— 


Democritus rais'd himſelf to the Contemplation of pcri- 
natural Things, and Renounced the Pleaſures of tusdicitur 
the Body, to enjoy thoſe of the Mind with cus /e 
greater Freedom and Tranquillity. . It was this 2 
that enabl'd Socrates to die without Arrogance, 2 anf 
on the one hand, or Weakneſs on the other. If mw 8 Co- 
there appear leſs Temper and leſs Modeſty in $:#at70ni- 


the Death of Cato, who ſeems to have Over-a- * 3 


Red the Philoſopher, yet we may obſerve, in Ci. de fn. 


that ſome ſtrokes of Gallantry and Greatneſs of A Gell. 1, 
Soul, which could inſpire him with ſuch an ut- Jo. c. 17. 


ter Contempt of Life. And ſince there is ſcarce Diog. 


a - . 0 on F. : . 
one Action of Bravery and Reſolution recorded Scrat. 


in Pagan Story, but what was owing to the Scrares, _ 
Spirit of Philoſophy, we may affirm this to bit ſen 
have been in ſome ſort, the Motive and Princi- 79297 


. 8 as oo od. Are. +: TRA 
ple of the brighteſt Virtue that ever Shone a- ii a- 
mong the Corruptions of Heathens, + + + 5 guiſſimoas» 
. 411 imo ſe - | 


a h 1 3 mori. Cic. de fin. Plut. in Cat. . TH 
Cato Socyatice vanitatis imitator, vidtur cauſam queſiiſſe moriends ! 

ut ſtoſcorum decretis obtemperaret, & nomen filum grandi aliqug "- 

acinore elarifcaret. Lact. l. 3 n 


n 
tians, who were the firſt Philoſo, _ 


? * 
- 7 * 
* Y b 


The Egy 


- Phers of the World, gave their Doctrine an 


Air of ſo myſterious Obſcurity, as to make 

it paſs with the People for a conſiderable part = 
of their Religion. By this means, it feem'd to 4 
be inveſted with publick Authority, and obtain- ny 


ed Honour and Credit among the Learned. It \þ 


was the Deſign of their Prieſts, in veiling their | 
Obſervations under Figures and Hieroglyphicks, | 
to ſurpaſs the vulgar Capacity, and Gittiaguilh 
themſelves from the Multitude. Having no 
other Method of Teaching but by Tradition, 
and being very Uncommunicative to Strangers, f., 
25 Sirabo aſſures us, they will afford us but flen- A 
e A 2 3 | - der ö 
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der Remains of their avow'd Tenets. Indeed, 

whatever is ſaid of Philoſophy, before it's Re- 

ception in Greece, is built upon ſo, little Founda- 

tion; and all the Diſcourſes that we meet with 

upon the Subject, in the Fragments of Sorion, 

Hermippus and Her modorus, mentioned by Diogenes 

Laertius, as well as in Lucian's Dialogue of the 

Fugitives, are ſo very Fabulous, that, in relation 

to its firſt Originals, I chooſe to confine my 

{elf to plain Fact and Hiſtory, as the only cer- 

, tain Informations. Beſides, this myſterious 

Plut, in Philoſophy of the Egyptians, is fo nearly Allyed 

21 & O- to that of Pysbagoras, that the Method and Prin- 

Seiden de Ciples of the one and the other ate in a good 

Diis Syris Meaſure the ſame: As is obſerv'd by Plutarch in 

Kircher in ſeveral places of his Works, by Famblichus in his 
E8ypt. Life of Pythagoras, by Selden de. Diis Syris, and 
| one Authors... it boon Deer 32 

'* 3 II J. ys: | 

Ineredibile The Greeks, ho ſhew'd the greateſt Paſſion 


1 rg for- the Search of Truth, applied themſelves 
. FT; 
. quirends 


with ſo much Zeal to the Contemplation of 
Zeritatis Nature, that there were more real Diſcoveries 
Gracia made in Phyſicks, from the Time of Thales, to 
omnis ex- that of Plato, than in many Ages that follow. 
Liam. And it muſt be confeſs d, that Phiſolophy in its 
© Infant State, produced ſo many extraordinary 
Genius's, and diſplay'd ſo much Reaſon in its 

very Liſpings of Speech, that its firſt Beginnings 
afforded a happy Ground- Work and Model 

co after- times. Ie was by the Force of long 
and ſevere Study, that Men attain'd to Appre- 

hend in ſome degree the moſt conſiderable Mo- 

tions of the Heavenly Bodies, to diftinguiſh 

Anari- their Periods and Revolutions, and to form the 
nander firſt Draught of an univerſal Syſtem; to diſcern 


9 the Obliquity of the Zodiack, to lay open the 


niferi obliguitatem intellexifſe, hoc eſt rerum fores aperuiſſe. Plin. N. H. 


Secrets 


7 i oo” IS. 0 


md fas | has Ob 


A. Oo 


the Antients; the one in Greece, the other in 
laly.. In the School of We , we find eſſe cepe- 


— — 


Secrets of natural Things, and to take away 

that Veil which was drawn over moſt of the 

Works of Providence, ſo as to render them the 

Subject of Human Meditation and Enquiry; 

Among thoſe who engaged in this Attempt, 

Thales, Anaximander, Anaxagoras, Heraclitus, Hip- 

ocrates , Democritus , Empedocles, Archelaus, eſpe- 

cially ſignaliz d themſelves. Plutarch, who has 

given the Hiſtory of their Opinions, has indeed, 

wee ff the Gontradictions and Abſurdiries, into 

which the greateſt part of them were betray'd, 
Yet it is their juſt Commendation, to have made 

the firſt ſteps in ſo difficult a Path, and to have © 
Clear'd. and Trac'd out, the unknown Ways for #n4um 
thoſe that catne after them ; and by thus givi . 5 
Birth to Arts and Sciences, they have made themſelves — 
Venerable to all Poſterity. Juſtin the Hiſtorian Ecel. III. 
obſerves, that while Learning and Application Frorſus ut 
made Philoſophers in Greece, bare unaſſiſted Na- 2 
ture made others in Scytbia, among the Barba- og 1112 
rians; As appears from the Example of Abaris dare na- 
and Amnacharſis, mentioned by Apuleius, who turam, 


without the help of Rules or Diſcipline, ob- quod Gra- 


ö ci longa 
fe apient 14 
„ : SEED: Fraceptiſg 
gue Philgſopborum conſequi nequibant. Juſt, 1. 2. 


tain d the Character of Wiſdom, 


* 
| ©. 3 
Thates and Pytbagorac, were properly ſpeakin 

the two 1 . of Philoſophy 8 Sung 

Philoſophy 
ſomewhat more Regular Solid, than in that 8. 1 
of Wales, and bis Sueceffors Pytbagora cis Whole Fabr. f _ 
Dodrine being conceiv'd as a Myſtery, the 1. Gic: 
the chief Character of his Scholars was Submil- we yas 
lon; and that Religious Silence, to which he rn 


o 
” 
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2 ictly obliged them, was but an Artifice to 
— 25 DONE Ta with more entire ReſpeR, 
Pythago- This, Philoſopher's Life, is at preſent a Subject 


ras, fupra of Controverſy, as well as his Opinion. He 


© _.captum 


nit muſt no doubt, have been a Man of profound 

=» arg Capacity, of a moſt penetrating J udgment, and 
guſtioris. moſt indefatigable Induſtry. His common Me- 
apul. thod of Teaching, was by Geometry and 
Gt 28 Numbers; by the former he ex lain d material 
Diog. La- and ſenſible Things 15 as he id intellectual 
ert- Things by the Latter, and by Muſick. He had 
5 Geli £0 folid a Genius to fancy any thing real in 
Jambli Numbers, which are purely e en o 
Eu, - | Notional, as e, proves in his Meraphyſicks. 
Porphyr, But 7 15 ſuch a facility in diſplaying the 
Fe Perfections of things by Harmony and Propor- 
| tions, as ſcarce ever to expreſs himſelf in other 
Language; and his Numbers were ſo many in- 
ſtructive Characters and Symbols. 
This whole Science of Numbers, ſo Familiar 
i Pyrhagoras, has been a Secret ever ſince, and 
V are yet at 2 Loſs about it. 5 Jamblicbus, in his 
Ife of this Philoſopher tells us, that he invented 

a Mafick proper for the Cure of the Paſſions. 
His Mocality is Looſe and Diſorder d, conſiſting 
F eee ings without Foundation. His Phyſicks 
. are Almoſt the ſame with thoſe of the Plaronifts, 
His Doctrine of two Principles, the one Good, 
the other Evil, upon which the Manichees ground- 
ed their Hereſy, is utterly Falſe; in as much as 


there can be but one Firſt Cauſe of all real and 


__-, ſubſtantial Effects. Pythagoras boaſts in Plutarch, 


that the chief Benefit he deriv'd from Philoſo- 


phy, was to be incapable of ee 
2277 as being inſtructed in the cauſe and rea- 


* 


Ii aint fon of every Appearance ; and Horace obſerves 
r | 
| 765 oft una Numici, S. 


«© % . 
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the ſame in his Epiſtle to Numicius. After all, 
Pythagoras had ſo extraordinary a Genius for Py:ho 
Philoſophy, that the ſucceeding Maſters eſteem- 7c0rum 
ed jt an Honour to Tread 1n his Steps. Socrates neu 
and Plato are beholden to him for moſt of their cia fe 
fine Notions. And upon a cloſer View of the o- viguiz, 
ther Sets, we ſhall ſtill find ſomewhat of Py- ——_ 5 

222 Spirit diffus d through, and reigning in 5;4,come, 

V 


Cic, Tuſc, 
Socrates was the firſt that ever began to reduce Vcrates 
the confuſed Ideas of his Predeceſſors into ſome Phe 
Method and Order, by ranging their natural Ship 
Obſervations under proper Heads, ſo as to ren- vocavit e 
der them uſeful in the forming of Arts and gl. Cic. 
Sciences. Beſides all that agreeableneſs of Wit 2 1 
which ariſes from a facility of Genius and Fe- 5 pl, 
licity of Parts, he had all the Depth, and all /ophie 
the Solidity imaginable; and yet this height of Parent ju- 


Underſtanding and this abundance of Light, '* dici pox 


ER 9 a 4 M3 5 teſt. 
was attended with true Simplicity, and In- 1 


fant Meekneſs. While really engage d in eve- Fin. 


ry thing, he ſeem'd wholly Unimploy'd : he Plutarch. 


preſerv'd an Air of Pleaſantry in treating of . 
the graveſt Subjects; and his moſt ſerious Medi- Dulcem, 
tations never rob'd him of his good Humour, facetum 
As 'twas his conſtant Intention not to ſpeak like Hivigus 
a Wit, but like an honeſt Man, ſo there was al- 2 
ways ſomewhat Juſt and Noble in his very Trif- n 
ling, and his Raillery. He pretended to no Cic. Off. 2. 
Accompliſhmenet, and was capable of All. Hcrarer 
ThoſeNotices which ſerv'd him for the Inſtructi- % n 
on of others, and which advanced his Scholars to ii; 1m 
ſuch a degree of Improvement, ſeem'd only to pore pra- 
embaraſs him with Uncertainty ; and as Ratio- /#- 

nal as he was, he too much diſtruſted his Reaſon. 2 « 
The quickneſs of his Diſcernment was ſo op- 
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Socrate: preſs d by the fertility of his Invention, that his 
diſputandi different Views of things, had no other effect, 
 quidm but to caſt him into Irreſolution and Suſpenſe, 
fubrilitate By his ingenuous Confeſſſon, upon all Occaſions 
faphiſta- | G 5.4 4 | 1 
Tum in- that he knew nothing, he expos d the Vanity and 
zuta refel- Preſumption of the other Philoſophers his Con- 
lchat, temporaries, who boaſted that they knew every 


e thing; and his avow'd Ignorance procur'd him 


© Ha die- more Reputation than all his Knowledge. He 


rat Sera- was wont to give thoſe that oppos'd him in Diſ- 
res, ur ni-courſe as much Advantage as they deſired, that 
4 he might Refute with the more Authority, the 
12:14; leſs he aſſum'd in Debating: And thus he gain d 
idem Qu. an abſolute Power over their Sentiments by his 
Acad. Deference and Compliance. It was chiefly by 
505 125 concealing his Advice, that he engaged others 
1 to follow it; and the Empire he acquir d over 
in diſpu- Men's Minds was owing to the Art he had of 
zatione, declining it, by always ſhewing an Indifference 
* 1 fr for his own Opinion. But as he was the Leader 
£2. of all the Sets; ſo he was in ſome ſort, the 
a refel- Author of all their Heats and Diviſions. For his 
lere. idem Reaſonings were commonly level'd againſt Rea- 
1 ſon; and while he eſtabliſh'd the Sciences, he 
Elench. left the means of deſtroying them, the common 
1. 2. Reſult of his Inſtructions being rather Doubt 
f than Aſſurance, in his Hearers. But he muſt 
95 be allow d to have contributed much to that 

Form and Character which Philoſophy took 

ſoon after. For twas he that firſt Traced out 

the Plan of Logick and Morality, and ſupplied 
Principles to Phyſicks. Yet the peculiar Bent of 

his Genius, which carried him to ſeek for too 

much Nicety, and to refine upon every thing, Wa 

he. Reaſon that he handled theſe Matters with 

kel Solidity than his Succeſſors. Not but that 


bis Authority is of very great Weight, when he 


Advances any Point; but his Gongeptions * 
2 . | 5 7 * 7 5 . 3 10 
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for the moſt part, rather Principles than Deciſi- 

ons; and, upon the whole, his Philoſophy ſeems 

much more proper to pull down than to build. 

He is famous for ſhewing a Greatneſs of Spirit, 

under the Simplicity of his Life and Conduct: 

For, when Lyſias having compos d an Oration Orationem 

in his Defence, read it to him in the Priſon, he roof 

choſe rather to die, than to make uſe of an Ad- Lido 

vocate, who he thought did not plead with a tem & vi- 

Dignity ſuitable to his Cauſe: And he at n non 

length underwent the fqgal Sentence with ſuc —_— 1 

a Preſence of Mind, as aſtoniſh'd and ſham d his Grat. 

judges. 6 . | - 5 
TALE VI. 

Plato is the fineſt Speaker of all Antiquity, Trape- 
and therefore he is more deſirous to be heard, Baffarion. 
than ſollicitous to be believ' d; he is always Flo- Haro qui- 
rid, but not always Sound. The falſe Taſte dam guaf 
that reign'd in his Time, through the Example 2 
and Credit of the Sophifts, led him into this % C 
Gaiety of Stile. His Genius ſeems compos'd of de N. Deor. 
all the Judgment, Invention, and Elegance in In Natonis 
the World, but has very little Method; and yer niit 


> g in utr. 
Oeconomy and Artifice of Diſcourſe, that (til! 2 — 


carries him to his Aim. He chaſe the way of nulta diſ- 

Teaching by Dialogue, as the more free and ©: + 

lilengaged Manner, and coming neareſt to the Fs ac 
| , be Acad. 

Air of Converſation. He is Rich in his Pre- 

| faces, and Magnificent in his Entrance; bur, 

like Socrates before him, he determines little, 

and ſcarce ſettles any thing. But then there's 

fo natural a Grace in all he ſays, that we can 

conceive nothing more Charming. Thoſe pet- 

ty Incidents which he ſo artificially mingles 

with the greateſt Affairs, thoſe Trifles and No- 

tings with which he ſo finely Circumſtantiates 

Waar is moſt Efſential or Important in a Sub- 
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ect, renders his Stile peculiarly attractive; and 
tis chiefly by this Advantage that he Pleaſes 
and Engages. Vet his too great Fondneſs of 
Appearing thus agreeable, carries him too far 
into the Marvelous Strain. His Diſcourſes are 
too often made up of Fable, and Metaphor, and 


356 


perpetual Allegory. He has recourſe to Myſte- 


ry, the better to ſecure his Character; and 'tis 

by the Stratagem of ſome Falſity that he at- 
L. rq.c.5, tempts for the moſt part to convince Men of 
One ars the Truth. Cælius Rhgſginus affirms , That we 
Ina lite gught to regard his Senſe rather than his Ex- 
Ar preſſions, which are ſo often wrapt up in Fi- 
Quint. gures. He was too much a Politician for a Phi- 
Phitoſo- loſopher; frankly acknowledging in an Epiſtle 
—_ to Dionyſus of Syracuſe, that the only reaſon why 
ver __ he advanc'd all his Doctrines under the Name 


nem fuiſſe Of Socrates, was that he might not be reſponſa- 
pracipu- ble for his own Opinion at ſo critical a Time, 


am, five when ſcarce any thing would go down with 
N 4. the Palate of the Athenians. The Condemnati- 
d elo- on of Socrates made him ſo very Cautious and 


quentie Circumſpe&, that to recommend himſelf to the 


—.— 4 Publick, and to take off the Jealouſy of his be- 


j 


Kem. ing in the Sentiments of his Maſter, he contri- 


Plato non ved to paſs for A Pythagorean.. Though he was 


lingua ſo- a Perſon of a vaſt Capacity, (For what # there, 
bm, ſed (ſays Qaintilian, that Plato did not know? ) and 
[TS though he had an admirable Genius for the Sci- 
maziſler. Ences, of which he always ſpeaks better than 
giſte 3 ys Ipeaks 
| Cic. de other Men, yet it muſt be confeſs d, That he 
Orat. raisd the Credit of his Philoſophy more by the 
morizu, Virtues of his Life and Conduct, than by his 
uam ex Speculations of Doctrine. For it was he wh 
DoBrins firſt Taught that true Philoſophy conſiſted more 
Sverats in Fidelity and Conſtancy, in Juſtice and Sin- 


_ . cerity, and the Love of our Duty, than in large 
Plato Ep. 4 Attainments, 


19, 
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Attainments, or uncommon Parts. His Diſci- De Scbolã 
cles made ſuch an entire Change in His Hypo- 7?atons 
theſis, and fill d his School with ſo many rigid 51 4 
Maxims, as ſcarce to leave any Footſteps of verſas in 
the true Doctrine of Plato, which gave Birth to partes pro- 
ſo many different Seats in the Ages follow- Jer 
ing. VII 2 5 
4 | | t. La 
Ariſtotle is a Genius ſo much above the Stan- 0 


Axiſtoteles 
dard, as not eaſily to be comprehended. By a ipfs Philo- 


rodigious and unexpected Reach of Know- pb F | 
bh „ he Advances beyond all Bounds, and rn 
Conquers all Oppoſition. He is an Eagle 53 di- 
mounted out of ſight; there's ſo much Force in ſperſa Phi- 
his Conceptions , ſo much Elevation in his 1% P 
Ideas , that none can trace or follow him. He 9s i 
was the firſt that gather'd the various Parts of pu colle- 
Philoſophy , in order to the reuniting them in git. 

one Body, and caſting them into a regular Sy= » 

ſtem. No Man ever had ſo clear, and ſo pier- Ex Laert. 
cing a Diſcernment of True and Falſe: For, as J. 5. 

he perfectly underſtood Reaſon, and was able / Hotelü 
to diſcover it in its darkeſt Shades, or its ſtrang- * 
eſt Dreſs; ſo he had the Art of making others 1 
fully ſenſible of its Power, and of ſhewing it in 9roniam 
all its Compaſs and Proportions : A penetrating 77% intel- 
Sagacity being the peculiar and happy Chara- ft A. 
er of his Wit. "Twas by this Advantage he be- u. — 
came ſo exact an Obſerver of natural Things, #is datus 
that his Maſter Plato call d him The Genius of Fe no hi divi- 
ture, as if Nature had choſen to make uſe of 2 
his excellent Underſtanding for her Inftrument, ſciremus 
or her Interpreter. There are ſo many noble 9idquid 
Marks of Wiſdom and Judgment in all hisJ l pe- 
Thoughts, every thing is ſo Solid, and ſo Re: png 
gular, that he never fails to ſatisfy the Mind of MY 
his Readers: And indeed, there's ſcarce a 


, ny 
ting Juft and Rational that has been adrancl 
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in Philoſophy, but what ſhews ſome Trace, and 


bears ſome Impreſſion of Ariftorle's, Spirit; fo 


Summus in 
omni do 


Frinã vir, 
O zmmen- 


that the various Judgments which have been 
paſſed upon his Doctrine in all following Ages, 
were owing to the different Meaſures of Wit 
and Knowledge prevailing in the World. For 
Ariſtotle is certainly the Man that has given the 
greateſt Weight to humane Reaſon, and carri- 
ed it to its fartheſt Length. And then, his Me- 


ſe ſubtili- thod is more Solid than that of all others, becauſe 


atis Ari- 
pzeles. 


his Principles are eſtabliſn'd upon better Rea. 
ſon, and his Reaſon founded upon better Expe- 
rience. Yet he choſe to deliver himſelf with 
Obſcurity ; whether to conceal his Doubts, or 


'to increaſe his Authority , is not certain. He 


ſeems to have written that he might not be un- 
derſtood; and his Works look as if defign'd not 
fo much for the Inſtruction of his own Age, as 
for the Exerciſe of all Ages to come : For 
which reaſon Diogenes Laertius compares him to 
the Fiſh that troubles the Water, when in dan- 
ver of being taken. But ſome Juſtice there is, 
that ought to be done him in reſpect of theſe 
mputations. His Obſcurity does not proceed 
lo much from his Choice, as from his Matter, 
and from his way of diving into the bottom of 


* 


things. Tis difficult, beyond Conception, to 


pierce through the thick Clouds of Nature; to 


unveil her moſt retir d Secrets; to labour only 
in a vaſt Abyſs; to walk only upon Precipices; 
to purſue the Chace of Truth through ways hi- 
therto unknown, and yet to be Obvious and 
Entelligible to all the World. By this means, 
Ariſtotles Diſcourſe is commonly rather Strong 
and Nervous, than Polite and Clear : For he 
confines himſelf to a Succinctneſs of Stile, which 


cannot but put him under ſome Difficulties, and 
render him ſome what perplex d; upon which 


accounc 
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account his manner of Writing feems fitter to 
aſtoniſn than to conceive. A Man ſhould In lib. L. 
«© have heard him ſpeak, (ſays Pſellus) to be able Phyſ. 
© to comprehend his Doctrine. He is wont, on 
ſome Occafions, to diſguiſe under an affected 
Obſcurity , what Pythagoras conceal'd under his 
Symbols, and Plato under his Allegories. But, 
upon the whole, we find ſuch a Depth of true 
Senſe, whenever we are able to Fathom him, 
that we ought not overmuch to complain, if 
ſometimes he exceeds our Line. It is in vain, 
therefore, that a whole Volly of little Wits have 
let Fly againſt the Reputation of this Great 
Man, under the Command of Tileſius, Patricius, 

Bacon , Campanella , | Fordan Brun , and others , 

who by Cenſuring Ari ſtotle, would ſeem to be 
more knowing than ſo many Ages and People 
that have had him in Veneration. Cauſaben, up- 
on Laertiuts, affirms, That none but Sophiſts and 
Pedants, that is, none but Superficial Pretenders 
have ſpoken Ill of Ariforle: He cites an Anci- 
ent Philoſopher for this Remark; and if we con- 
fider who thoſe Criticks are, from whom Ari- 
fotle has ſuffer d moſt, in the. preſent Age, we 
ſhall find their Character coming much within 
the ſame Deſcription. cn O74 
= VIIL 

Soon after this Period , Philoſophy degenera- 
ted from its Noble Birth , not meeting in the 
ſucceeding Ages with Men of equal Abilities to 
ſupport it, as others had been to found and 
eſtabliſn it; and that Purity which is maintain'd 
in its firſt Originals, was ſoon corrupted by the 
Multitude of Sects that ſprung up under its Pro- 
tection. It was then that it began to wear all 
Shapes, and to take all Colours, that the Paſſi- 
ons of Mankind could put upon it, according 
to the different Courſes of Intereſt , and the — 
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veral Veins of Inclination. For, beſides that 

the School of Zeno was fill'd with falſe Virtues, 

and that of Epicurus with real Vices; Philoſo- 

phy becomes Impious under Diagoras, Impudent 

under Diogenes, Selfiſh under Demochares, Rails 

ing under Lycon, Voluptuous under Metrodorus, 

Fantaſtical under Crates, Drolling under Menip- 

pus, Libertine under Pyrrbo, Litigious under 

Claanthes, Turbulent under Arceſilaus, and In- 

conſiſtent under Lachydes. In fine, it was aban. 

don'd to all the Extravagances that can enter 

into the Mind of Man. The Profeſſors them- 

ſelves became Examples of Envy, Suſpicion , 

Laſciviouſneſs, Injuſtice, Rage, and Indiſcre- 

tion; all the Weakneſſes, and all the Vices of 

the Vulgar. It was then that they began to rea- 

fon, not upon Principle, but upon Humour, 

upon Intereſt , and upon Intrigues: So that, as 

Nihil tam Tully obſerves, in a little time, there was no 

Aſarde fi- Abſurdity ſo groſs,” but had ſome ' Philoſopher 
ei poteſt | NE 

quod non to eſpouſe and patronize it. It was not Rea- 

dieitur ab ſon, but Paſſion that they made the Great 

were much lels 

15 2 concern d to maintain the Cauſe of Truth, than 

de Div. to be able, with Heat and Vehemence, to de- 

Unaque- fend their own Opinions. The different Inte- 

que ſecta reſts of the many Sets which endeavour to 

— deſtroy each other, as engaged in the Oppoſtti. 

, 0. el al . F 

ſuaque ons and Quarrels of their Leaders, contribute 

confirmet. largely co this Misfortune. The Old Platonic 

Lactant. School was by the Sentiments of the New, de- 

| baſed into the Tribe of Scepricks and Pyrrbonians, 

that profeſs'd to doubt of every thing; and after 


Theophraftuss Death, the Order of Peripateticks 


cool'd very much in their Application to natu- 


ral Things, as preferring the- Purſuits of Elo- 
quence. This was the Revolution, in Philo 
phy, which follow'd that in Greece: For when 
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Greece had loſt its Liberty under the Succeſſors 


of Alexander, there aroſe few Genius's capable 


of the Study of Nature in the Reigns of the 
Prolomies, who invited all the Grecian Maſters to 
leave their Country , and ſettle at Alexandria, 
There was ſcarce. any Philoſopher of Figure 
and Eminence, in the reſt of the World, except 
ſome little Remains of the Schools of Plato, 
Ariſtotle, Zeno, and Epicurus, which {till kept 
themſelves alive at Athens. The Chief of thoſe 
who ſignaliz'd themſelves elſewhere, were Athe- 
nedorus , Librarian to the Kings of Pergamus, 
who revis'd the Books of Zeno; Straton, Precep- 


tor to Prolomy Philadelphus ; Ariſteas , ſent by 


Prolomy the Son of Lagus, on the famous Am- 
baſly to Eleaxar the High-Prieſt at Feruſulem 3 
Zoilus, who made himſelf Remarkable for his 
Critick upon Hemer ; Nicander, Phyſician to the 
Younger Attalus, admir'd and praisd by Quin- 


tilian; Eratoſthenes,whoſe ſcatter d Fragments we 


meet with in Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, and Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus; Apollonius of Rhodes, Librari- 
an to Prolomy Guergetes, together with Zenodgtus, 
and others. Beſides, the Rivalſhip that happen- 
ed between the Kings of Alexandria and Perga- 
mus, upon their Humour of erecting Libraries, 


proved much to the diſcredit of Ariſtotle's Phi- 


loſophy: For the vain Emulation of theſe 
Princes to increaſe their Stores, and to Collect 
an immenſe Number of Volumes, put them up- 
on offering vaſt Rewards to any that ſhould 
bring them a -Book of Ariſtorlès, without Care 
or Diſtinction; as we learn from Galen; And 
thus, by the haſty forwardneſs of the Librarians, 
above 40 Volumes of Analytiets were procured, 
that bore, all of them, the Name of that Philo-. 
lopher ; whereas he compos'd but Four Books 
with this Title ; which-Confuſion gave his In- 
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terpreters afterwards ſo much trouble in ſettling 
and dividing his Works. | 

1 IX. 
Philoſophy was a Stranger to Rome, till the 
Improvements of polite Learning open'd a way 
for its Reception. The Three firſt Ages of that 
riſing State were taken up in the Conqueſt of 
rah: And we learn from a known Sentence of 
Odi homi- Pacuviut, that Philoſophical Speculations were 
wes $04 then conſider'd as ſuch a piece of Idleneſs, as 


7 h 2 5 
2 fophit was even hated in a Government where every 


ſententil. Member was profitably imploy'd. The Love of 


Ex Pacuv. T earning was firſt kindled among the Romans 
by their Commerce with Greece, It was then, 
they willingly entred themſelves as Diſciples to 
thoſe, of whom, by Conqueſt, they had been 
the Maſters. The Study of Philoſophy had a lu- 
cid Interval in Greece, upon a Perſecution of one 


of the Ptolomies,who baniſh'd from Alexandria the 


Profeſſors that his Anceſtors had invited thither; 
of whom the greater Part return'd to Athens, 
where the General Concourſe of Learned Men 
ſoon after reviv'd the Spirit of the Sciences, and 
produced a Flight of Noble Wits; Eminent in 
this reſpect: The principal were, Panætius, the 
Inſtructor of Lælius and Scipio; Polybius, Carnea- 
des, Clitomachus, Apollonius Molo, Maſter to Cæ- 
ſar and Tully. The Reputation of theſe Great 
Men drew to Athens all the 1 Youth 
of Rome, to make their Studies under ſuch Ma- 
ſters ; and rais'd ſuch an Emulation in ſthe Ro- 
mans, as put them upon a warm and vigorous 
Purſuit of the like Attainments. Lucretius Was 


Denique 
naturahec 
rerum ra- 


*#ioque res the firſt of this Nation, that explain d Philoſo- 


perta, nu- phy in Writing, as he himſelf has taken care to 
per & inform us. Terentius Varro, ſtilłd by Saluſt, the 


Banc pri- | | | 
moſt Learned of all the Romans, was a Great 
Mus, c. | | 4 Phi 1 ſopher. 
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Philoſopher. Quintilian mentions another Varro Farro & 
Atacinus , who wrote upon the ſame Subjects. 2 
And Virgil muſt be own'd to have been of the racgpra 
firſt that was affected with the Love of Nature, /apientie 
and touch'd with the Sweetneſs of ſo charming Hadidere. 
Enquiries. But no Man, in this Pericd, diſco- Yoga 

verd ſo generous a Paſſion for Philoſof hy, as rim 

Cicero : He compos d numerous Treatiſes in dulcer ante 


Proſecution of it; he explain d the Doctrine of omniν⁴,ỹ . 


Plato, and his Succeſſors, in his Books of Acade- 2 
mical Queſtions ; he repreſented the Morals of ue Ke 
the Stoicks and Epicureans to Brutus; he addreſs'd c. Vir. 
to Hortenſius a Diſcourſe in praiſe of Philoſophy, Georg. 2. 
mentioned by St. Auſtin ; he directed his Book hos kg 
of Topicks, a Part of Logick, to Trebatius. And, Yum 
at length, upon the Increaſing Troubles of the quendam 
Commonwealth, and the Eſtabliſhment of the Ciceronis 
Tyranny , he withdrew to his Country-Retire- %% . 
ment, and there adorn'd his Philoſophical Stu- enſuszer- 
dies with ſuch Application, that, in the Judg- Hortatio- 
ment of Plutarch, he valued himſelf more upon nem conti- 
the Glory of being a Philoſopher, than upon e 
that of being an Orator. Brutus, likewiſe, in pe Com 
Imitation of Cicero, compos'd ſome Philoſophical ffi. 3. 

Pieces, which are now loſt, And this was the Plutarch 


State of Philoſophy at Rome. * in Cic. 


| Brutus 
noſter fic Philoſophiam latinis liters, perſequitur, nihil ut 1iſdem rebut 
Grecia deſideret. Quint. Acad. I. 


* * | 
After all, the Romans, as they ſhewed a great 

Strength and Solidity of Judgment in all that 
they undertook, ſo they acquieſced in the 
Philoſophy of Greece , without inventing a Sy- 
ſtem of their own; poflibly too, their Genius 
carried them with more force towards the Study 
of Eloquence. However this be, 'tis certain 
they were never ſo far prejudic'd in behalf of 
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any Sect, as to quarrel and divide, upon the Dif- 
ference in Opinion. The Character of Gravity 
eſſential to this People, was not ſuſceptible of 
thoſe Weakneſſes which ariſe from Paſſion, and 
the Heats of Diſputes. The Elder Caro, who had 
a natural Contempt for every thing that was not 
of Roman Growth, declared, in general, againſt 


all Grecian Inſtruction, And it was in Virtue of | 


this Maxim, that he moved for the ſpeedy Diſ- 
miſſion of thoſe Three Philoſophers, Carneades, 
Diogenes, and Critolaus, the Deputies of Greece to 
the Senate ; for fear theit Converſation ſhould 
infect the Spirit of the Roman Y outh. Upon the 


ſame Principle is founded that Speech in the 


Orabunt Sixth Book of Virgil's nes, which declares, 
eauſas me- with the Solemnity of an Oracle, that as well 
—_— in Philoſophy as Eloquence, Greece ſhould have 
zus deſcri- the Advantage of Rome; as if thoſe unactive 
zent radio, Arts were inferior to the Majeſty of the Em- 

ſur- pire. Horace inſinuates as much, after his man- 
nee ner, by the ſevere Raillery which he has be- 
cent. Vir, Row'd on all the Sets, in his Satyrs; and by 
Xn. 6. that Character of Ofellus, deſign d for the Picture 
3 eli of a true Roman Philoſopher, and for a Commen- 
_—_— dation of that grave, ſincere, and ſolid Wiſ⸗ 
ſapiens, dom, which was attain'd and perfected without 
craſaque any Aſſiſtance from thoſe Rules which ſerv'd 
' Minervi. to feed the Grecian Vanity. For the Greeks had 
certainly more Politeneſs, and were more exact 
| in all Forms; but inferior in the Strictneſs and 
_ Ego illum Purity of their Manners. This was Quintilians 


quem inſl i- | | a a9 
24% Ro... Judgment upon the Compariſon. Cicero, 


mm quen. underſtood the Opinions of all the Philoſophers, 
dam velim yet did not Embrace any with an abſolute Pre- 
ele ſapien- ference to the reſt. The Younger Cato was 4 


5 ai pu- Sroick by Conſtitution and natural Temper. Cæ- 


zatiombus ſed rerum experimentis atque. operihus vere civilem Hum 


far 


exhibeat, Quang, J. 12. 
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ſar had a good Talent at Logick, and was very 

warm in the Study of Nature, as Lucan repre- Hæc duri 
ſents him; but he, as well as Pomponius Atticus, Gee * 
was a mere Epicurean in Morals. Horace appears Gn Fu * 
to have been a Seeker, or a Philoſopher at large; /ervare 
one that could Comply with every Sect, but modum f- 
would Profeſs none. That was commonly his — 
favourite Opinion, which ſuited beſt with the 77 = 
State of his Affairs: And he himſelf pleaſantly ſegut. Lu- 
tells us, That he chang'd his Hypotheſis as often can. 
as his Humour | 

I | 


That Reliſh for Philoſophy which had eſta- 
bliſh'd it ſelf at Rome, in an Age of fo much 
Wit and good Senſe, till ſubſiſted under Augu- 
ſtus, who himſelf had an excellent Capacity, 
and made uſe of the beſt Maſters, as Sueton in- 
forms us; And, indeed, twas his Philoſophy 
that chiefly enſur'd his long and peaceable 
Reign, after ſo violent a Revolution, as that 
irom a Commonwealth to an abſolute Monar- 
chy. Rome, in his Time, gave Birth to a New Diag. 
Set of Philoſophers , founded by Potamon of Laert. 
Alexandria, who chuſing out the more rational Suid. 
Parts of all the other Syſtems, reunited them in 
his own: Whence his Followers took the Name 
of Ecle&icks; the Chief of whom were in the 
number of the Primitive Chriſtians; as we 
learn from Clemens Alexandrinus. That Tyran; Strom. 1 
ny which began to be ſettled at Rome, in the 
Reign of Tiberius and his Succeſſors, over the Biloſophi 
very Mind and Thoughts of Men, gave a new er e 
turn to Philoſophy , as well as to Policy, and 8 
Civil Affairs. The Men of Quality, for the Co jam 
moſt part, profeſs d Stoiciſm, to harden their /e#ateres 
Temper againſt the Extravagances of their er, Ge. 
Prince. Thus, Diſgrace and Misfortune made _ a 
more Philoſophers than the Schools and the 


SYS Gloſet; 
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Cloſet: And Men grew wiſe, by the Diſci- 
plwwine of being Miſerable. Caligula, Nero and 
Quid ſtul- Domitian, Baniſh'd all the Profeflors from 
iu quam Rome. And Nero in particular, by a Fantaſtick 


ut? Nero 


rang in. Medley of Philoſophy, ſent for Magicians from 
penſi Arabia to refine upon the Precepts of Seneca. 
deduckis Nay , Seneca himſelf was leſs a Philoſopher, 
ex Arabia than a Courtier : Quintilian obſerves, that his 
C5126 Morals were ſevere, but his Principles not ſo 
rer. var. exact. Indeed, Philoſophy could expect to 
Snecain hold no conſiderable Figure, in Times that 
1 1 were wholly govern'd by Intereſt and Complai- 
1 . ſance. The prevailing Study, was how to 
ens, [ed Pleaſe and Flatter the Emperor ; while true 
egregns Merit was ſhut up in Secrecy and Silence, and 
' morum in and durſt not expoſe it ſelf abroad. It was not 
= Virtue and Learning that now diſtinguiſh'd 
Non vir. the Profeſſors, but it was the Habit and 
zute & the Grimace, which they Aſſum'd, to put a 
fiudis ut Cheat upon the Publick, and to diſguiſe the 
pbiloſo- Liberty of their own Practice. In a Word, 
ſophi 1a. Philo@phy began to be meaſur'd by the Beard, 
borabant ; when it could no longer be rated by the Man- 
led vultum ners. In confirmation of this, we meet with 


dien, 2 pleaſant Adventure that happen d to Here- 


trientem ab 


aliis habi- des Atticus : ſomewhat in the Shape of a 


rum, pra- Man preſenting it ſelf to him, wrapt up 
- a Cloak, and ſhewing a great Length 
Sepienti- of Beard, he put the Queſtion to the Spe- 
am eapillis tre, who are you? I am (lay's the Grave thing, 
& babitu with a very Arrogant Tone,) 4 Philoſopher : why 


Jad aut. es, (replied Herod,) I perceive the Cloak and 


Fah Beard of 4 Philoſopher, but the Philoſopher himſelf is 


EF pallium not yet come into Sight. 
video, Phi- £ — 
: le fophum nondum vi deo. A. Gell. 
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XII. . 
The Philoſophical Spirit, which was grown 
out of Faſhion, under ſome of the firſt Em- 
perors , by reaſon of that Spirit of Intrigue 
produced by the Revolution in the State and 
the Weakneſs of the new unſetled Government, 
began to Flouriſh again under Adrian and his 
Succeſſors; inſomuch that thoſe Princes made 
it a part of their Glory to be themſelves Philo- 
ſophers, and took a particular Delight, in being 
_ Complimented upon this Acceſſion in their Ti- 
tles. With this Flattery were Aarcus Aurelius 
and Commodus poſſeſs d, at the ſame time when 
Athenagoras and S. Fuſtin Martyr, were ſent in 
Embaſſy to them from the Greek Church, to la 
before them the Principles of Chriſtian Religion. 
Trajan, whoſe Diſpoſition of Mind rendred him 
a Patron of Learning: Pliny, by his Natural 


Hiſtory, publiſh'd in the Reign of Veſpaſian, and 


Dion Chryſoſtom, by his moral and natural Trea- 
tiles, contributed to the Revival of this Spirit, 
which Plutarch, (one of the wiſeſt and moſt ſen- 
ſible Philoſophers that ever wrote,) imparted to 
the Emperor Adrian , as he had done before to 
| Trajan, having the Honour of being Preceptor to 
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them Both. At the ſame time the favourable  . 


Reception which his Works met with from the 
Publick, very much quicken'd, and heighten'd 
the Taſt for Philoſophy : in which Deſign he 
was very well ſeconded by Phavorinus the Empe- 
ror's Secretary, of whom Diogenus Laertius has 
made ſo frequent and ſo honourable Mention. 
The Vein of Study which Adrian Re-eſtabliſhd 
at Alexandria, by inviting Learned Men once 
more to ſettle in that Town, was continued in 
ſucceeding Reigns by the Care of Epictetus; 
who having left Rome under the Horrors of Do- 
mitians Government, returned under Autoninus, 
| Bbq who 
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v. Athe- vic, and the Fugitives. 
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who had been his Scholar: As alſo, by the 
Writings of Arrian, Scholar to Epictetus, and 
Inſtructer to Antoninus Piu; by the Works of 
Galen Phyſician to ſo many Emperors, and the 
greateſt Genius of his Time; by thoſe of Dio- 
genes Laertins, of Herodes Atticus, Scholar to Pha- 
Vorinus; of Pauſanias, Aulus Gellius, Ptolomy the 
famous Aſtronomer; Maximus Tyrius one of the 
Preceptors to Marcus Aurelius; with a Number 
of Learned Men that came in their Place, as 
Taurus of Berytus, Atbenæus, Alexander, Apbrodiſæ- 
us, Phileſtratus, Plotinus, Apuleius and Porphyry; 
who being ſucceſſively Animated by the — 
ple of their Prince, reſtored Philoſophy in their 


con and the following Ages. In ſhort, Truth 


began te ſpeak more freely, when the Oracles 
began to be Silent. Philoſophy was ſo much 
the Mode in the time of Lucian, that he endea- 


vours to expoſe its Profeſſors in many Places of 


his Works; Apecially in his Dialogues of the 
Lapithe, the Scuffle, the Icaro2menippus., the Cy- 


Thoſe pleaſant Scotts . 


pzum I. that he has paſsd upon them, whenever they 
VI. c. 17. came in his Way, (in imitation of Cratinus and 
Ariſtophanes, who uſed the like Freedom with 
Phythagoras and Socrates,) ſhew thus much at leaſt, 
that his Raillery was grounded on the Humour 


of the Times: 


Indeed many 


of the P tnloſo- 


phers had then ſo groſsly abus d their Profeſſion, 
and Proſtituted their Names, that this Author, 
who took upon him to be a publick Cenſor of 


Manners, had reaſon to 
Place in his Invectives. 


XIII. 


give them ſo large a 


But when once the only true and Divine 
Philoſophy, which came down from Heaven at 
the Birth of our Saviour, had ſpread it ſelf in the 


World, by the admirable Doctrine, and 
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plary Lives of the firſt Chriſtians; the Philoſophy 

of the Pagans began to appear juſtly contempti- 

ble: Eſpecially, when Men found thar great 

and ſupreme Good, which had been for ſo ma- 

ny Ages the Subject of unprofitable Diſpute, to 

be now infallibly reveal d; and when the Chri- guidum 
ftian Morality, Comprizing all the Treaſures autem E. 
of Heavenly Wiſdom and Knowledge, was Picurei & 
made Publick to Mankind. And it was this eren ” 
wonderful Effect that firſt created a Jealouſy in cum Pauls 
the Heathen Sages. For St. Paul diſcourſing in the & quidam 
Areopsgus, of the Immortality of the Soul, and 2 n, 
Reſurrection of the Body, as indubitable Truths, | ark N 
was treated with Scorn by the Philoſophers verbis hic 
then reſident at Athens, who would have made dicere? 
him paſs for a Babler. The Spirit of Pride and Act. XVII 
Vanity, that then Reign'd in the Pagan Profeſ- 

ſors, obliged this great Apoſtle to diſcountenance 

it by that admonition to the Coloſſians ; Beware 

beſt any Man ſpoil you through Philoſophy and vain 
Deceit. The Emulation increas d in ſucceeding 

Times. Fuſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, Ter- i 
tulian, and Euſebius, imploy'd all their Force of 
Eloquence, to expoſe the Fooliſhneſs of Heathen 
Wiſdom : while on the other ſide, the Pagans 
Declaim'd againſt our Religion. Lucian had In Pereg. 
the Impudence to call the Author of ic a So- : 
phiſt, and his followers Ideors: and Cæcilius in 
Minutins Felix, reproaches them as abſolute Stran- 

gers to good Letters or good Senſe. St. Au- In Enchi- 
fin refuted theſe Calumnies in a particular rid. ad 
Work, with all the Strength and Vehemence, ** 
which his great Genius could inſpire: But in Ws riſu 


A . : „ _ n0N dig. * 
3 much as the Miracles which the Cbriſtians aun _ 4, 

| | | quod A- 
pollonium, Apuleium, catero[que magicarum artium peritiſimos conferre 
Chriſto conantur! Aug. Ep. 35. | 
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wrought, were the higheſt and moſt irrefraga. 
ble-Teſtimony to the Truth of their Doctrine, 
their Adverſaries had recourſe to Magick, and 
Enchantments, and endeavoured to ſupport 
themſelves by Evil Arts, when their Cauſe 
would not admit of good Reaſons. This abo- 
minable Practice of Magick had been long be- 
fore introduced under the Mask of Philoſophy, 
by Anaxilaus and Nigidius Figulus, both of the 
Fythagorean Set, and both deſervedly Banifh'd, 
under Auguſtus; as well as by thoſe Arabian Maſters 
whom Nero invited to Rowe. Under Domitian, 
it improv'd and redoubled its Strength, by the 
Impoſtures of Apollonins Tyanzus , which Hiere- 
cles in a ſet Diſcourfe, oppos d to the Miracles of 
our Lord; as Philoſtratus publiſh'd the Impoſtor's 
Life with the ſame wicked Deſign; and Emmapin: 
writ the Livesof the Sophiſts,moſt of whom were 
Magicians, to Vie with the Lives of the Primi- 
tive Chriſtians, who gain d every day upon the 
Admirations of the World, by their Supernatu- 
ral Gifts, and their unblameable Behaviour. The 
deteſtable Studies of Magick were farther Rein- 
forced by the Doctrine of Pythagoras, which was 
then Modiſh, and moſt of the Profeſſors of 
which were no better than Necromancers, 4 
Lucian upbraids them in one of his Dialogues. 
But nothing gave a greater Head to this Devi- 
liſh Folly, than the Extravagance of the Empe- 
ror Julian, who abandoning himſelf to all the 
frightful Superſtitions of his Wicked Curioſity, 
endeavour'd to make an execrable Medley ot 
our holy Religion with the Impieties of Hea- 
theniſm: And the chief Philoſophers of his 
Reign were deep in Magick, to make their Court 
to their Prince, which appear'd afterwards 


demur maleficio , quod tuis imbuti diſciplins , Philoſophia. Boeth. 
Conſol. | | | 
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moſt Viſibly in the Caſs of Apuleius the Plato- 
nit, who being Arraign'd for this Crime, made 
no other Defence before the Judges, but that of 
a pretended Affinity between Philoſophy and 
Natural Magick. "Twas out of this Abomina- 
tion, (which continued till the time of Boethius, 
and of which he formally clears himſelf,) that 
the Cabaliſtical Doctrine took its Riſe, as Delrio Diſq. 
has inform'd us, | Mag. I. T. 
| XIV. "IN 
The more the Philoſophy of the Pagans fell 
into Extravagance, and all manner of Exceſs, 
the more the Chiſtian Philoſophy advanc'd to- 
wards Perfection, iff its juſt reſearches of Truth, 
by the Purity of its Doctrine and of its Morals. 
It is reported, that when Solon Travel'd into 
Egypt, he happen'd to light upon a Philoſopher, - 
who accoſted him in this Arrogant Speech, Vu Vid. Zu- 
Grecian Strangers are but Children, But how fully ſeb. Pa- 
was this Cenſure verified, by the Diſplay of * I. ro. 
Chriſtian Wiſdom, when the Light of human 
Reaſon appear'd ſo Weak and Glimmering before 
the Rays of Divine Faich? Thoſe who chiefly 
brought Philoſophy into Credit among Chriſtians, 
either by their Writings, or their publick Inſtru- 
ations, were Ariſtides, one of the moſt Learned 
Profeſſors at Alexandria, under the Emperor Ad- 
ian, Fuſtin Martyr, Tatian, Athenagoras, Barde- 
ſanes, Athenogenes, Apollinars, Biſhop of Hierapo- 
lis, Melito Biſhop of Sardis; St. Irenæus, whom 
Zertullian ſtiles a Man vers d in all Sciences; Tertul— 
len himſelf, who was obliged to ſtudy Philoſophy 
in defending the Cauſe of Religion, which 
pals'd with the Heathens, of thoſe times for a 
new Philoſophical Sect; Pantænus Maſter of the 
Catechetick School at Alexandria; Clemens his 
Scholar, who after a vain purſuit of ſecular Wi 
dom in Greece and Egypt, learnt the 5 
| Aue 
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True and Heavenly Wiſdom, in the School of 
the holy Pantenus, and ſucceeded him in that fa- 
mous Chair ; Origen, ſucceſſor to Clemens, who run 
through all the various Schemes and Hypotheſes, 
the better to confute his Adverſary Celſus ; La- 
ctantius, who had a Maſtery of all the Antients 
Secs and Opinions; Arnobius, that wrote againſt 
the Gentiles with ſo much Learning and Capaci- 
ty. Gregory Thaumaturgus, mentien'd with ſo 
many juſt Praiſes by Euſebins ; Ammonius, ad- 
mired by the very Pagan Profeſſors, and who 
was the Firſt that taught the Philoſophy of Ari 
fotle in the Chriſtian School. To theſe great 
Men we may add St. Baſil, affirm'd by St. Gre- 
gory to have been the ableſt Logician of his 
Time; St. Chryſoftom, no leſs Eminent for Philoſo- 
phy than Eloquence; St. Auſtin, who beſide- 
three Books againſt the Platoniſts, Compos d 
Syſtem of Logick, extant in the firſt Tm 
his Works. I might name many more, whs 
adorn'd thoſe Ages with the Luſtre of thei: 
great Attainments, who Authoriz'd and Enfor- 
ced their Religion by the Purity of their Lives, 
and brought Fruit from the dry Trunks of Pa- 
gan Learning, by letting in the Stream of Chr;- 
ſtian Doctrine, and Watering them from the 
Fountain of Truth. en ; 


This bright and flouriſhing State of Philoſo- 
phy occaſion:d by the rivalſhip of the Cbriſtian 
and Heathen Profeſſors, was ſoon overcaft by the 

moſt deplorable Barbariſm and Ignorance. It 
was in theſe miſerabls Times, that the Hun, 
the Vandals, the Goths and Lombardi, pour'd them- 


{elves like a Deluge into Italy. This Gonfuſion 
began with the Ruine of the Imperial Library 
at Conſtantinople, under Zenon, where * 
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and all other good Arts ſuffer d beyond Retrieve, I/, pro 
by the loſs of an hundred and twenty thou- Haſculis 
ſand Volumes. The Arabians, in the ſucceed- erage 
ing Age having rendred themſelves the Maſters 1 
of the World, by their Conqueſt, made a kind placidiſt- 
of a Revolution in Learning as well as in Empire. ms, cru- 
The Character of their Genius, which was ſub- . 
til, deep, and muſing, by fixing too cloſe upon anl. 
the Text and Letter of Arxiſtotle, gave them an Vives de 
abſtracted way of reaſoning ſomewhat different caul.com. 
from the Solidity of the Greeks and Romans. And Art. 
tho' this new Manner had an Appearance of great | 
Sagacity and Acuteneſs ; yet it demonſtrated it 
elf to be falſe, by the Wild Conceits of Avicen- 
na, Alkindus, Algazel, Averroes, Alpharabius, 
Albchaſen; and others, whoſe Errors Coſſevinus has 
collected to an enormous Number, in the thir- 
teenth Book of his Bibliotheca. Ludovicus Vives, | 
ſpeaking of the Metaphyſicks of Avicenna, 4verrois 
and the Philoſophy of Averroes, cenſures both do#rine, 
of them as the Dreams of a Roving Imagination S Meta- 
and near of Kin to the Fables of the Alcoran. , len f. 
And Thomas Aquinas in one of his Opuſcula, de- omnia de- 
clares that Awerroes who pretended to be a fol- nique ills 
lower of Ariſtotle, was indeed but a Corrupter of jw hae 
his Doctrine. But as Philoſophy, under the Con- eu 76 
duct of theſe new. Maſters, grew Peeviſh and [ere deli- 
Caviling, by means of thoſe Preciſions and ab- ramenza 
ſtrated Ideas, which they brought into the 44% hu? 
Schools ; ſo it grew at the ſame Time, Barbarous — 
in its Expreſſions; and Reaſon ſeem'd to have for- inſultius 
gotten to deliver it ſelf in a reaſonable Stile. It frigidiuſ- 
muſt be confeſs d, that the Arabians, by the Fame 0. IÞid- 
of their Spirit and Genius, and by the Leiſure error 
they enjoy d in Victory and Plenty, made ſo fuir Peri 
| pateticus 
an Philo ſophia Peripatetics depravator, Opulc. 14. 6ontra Ae ſtis. 


Vigorous 
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Vigorous an Effort on theſe Studies, together 
with the Mathematicks, as to be in a Manner, 


the moſt diftinguiſh'd Scholars of the World. 


Averroes, as he was naturally Profound, and 
Thoughtful, fo by his conſtant Study of Ari- 
fotle , deſerv'd a Name among his Commenta- 
tors. He founded a Sect of Philoſophers, un- 
der his own Name, who oppos'd themſelves to 
Apbrodiſæus, Philoponus, and the other Grecians of 
thoſe Times. Yet, making uſe only of a moſt 
unfaithful Tranſlation of Ariſtotle's Works, he 
has fo groſsly miſtaken the Senſe, that Bagoli- 
| nus of Verona, Zimara and Mantinus, in vain en- 
oe 3 deavour'd to correct him. Vives obſerves, That 
funt Lati- as he had a very bad Verſion of Ariſtotle in Ls. 
1 non ho- tin, ſo he made a worſe Verſion of Him into 
na; ex La- Arabick. Indeed, beſides the faulty Copies of 
710k mals Ariſtotles Text, we are told by Learned Men, 
peſima. de that the Genius of the Two Languages, the 4r4- 
Corr. Art. þick and the Greek, is ſo very different, that ti 
almoſt impoſſible to render the Senſe of the one 
8 in the Expreſſions of the other. For what Cæ- 
linue ius Rhodiginm ſays of Avicema , we may ſay in 
Grece ig- Proportion of all his Country-men. Picus Mi- 
Aarus cum randula informs us ; That Averroes applied him- 
25 3 ſelf to Ariſtotle, and Avicenna to Plato, and that 
—— this was the Ground of the Contention between 
perverſoſ- them. After all, they muſt both of them be al- 
zue lege- low'd to have been very Great Perſons, and to 
727, gute have held a conſiderable Figure in the State of 
— Learning. | 


mum minus conſequi potuit. Cel. Rhod. Pic. in Apolog. 


XVI. : 

The Schoolmen , who adher'd' ſtrictly to the 
Doctrine of Ariſtotle, and fram'd their Genius 
upon the Arabian Comments, whence it became 
ſo knotty, and ſo ſubtle, were the laſt Sect a 
e Philoſophers 
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Philoſophers that appear'd with Reputation. 

Thomas Aquinas is look d upon as the Founder of 

this Set. For having read Arifotle's Philoſo- 

phy, in a Tranſlation of Averroes by a Spaniard, 

he then perfected that Method, of which Lan- 
franc, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Gilbert Porretain, Scholaſli- 
Biſhop of Poitiers, Abalardus and Peter Lombard, | 1: 
had fram'd the rude Draught upon the Scheme =o hp. 4 
of S. John Damaſcen , and the Elements of Peter ant ſape 
Comeſtor; for all theſe Great Men were very Henſum 
Eminent Logicians. Danæus, in his Prolegomena ich & 
to the Firſt Book of the Sentences, has given the 3,yarum 
Hiſtory of the Riſe and Progreſs of the Scholaſtick artinm - 
Way; upon the foot of which we may accom- 7974 /ecu- 
modate to it, that known Diviſion of the Platonicł —— 
SR, into Three different Periods, the Old, the in — 
Middle, and the New. The firſt, which began de J. B. 
under the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, or rather & F., 
under Peter Lombard, and continued about Two = 3 
hundred Years, and determin'd under Albertus —_ au- 
Magnus. P. Lombard, by introducing a num- fionm, 
ber of uſeleſs Queſtions, much obſcur d the Pu- 772u7/que 
rity of Theological Studies. Alexander of Ales 779” 
was the moſt conſiderable in this Firſt Claſs of urbabit 
Schoolmen. The ſecond Period commenced Lombar- 
with Albertus Magnus, Biſhop of Ratisbon, whom die. A ven- 
Trithemius affirms to have had the largeſt Capa- © * 
city of all in thoſe Times; and continued to 
Durandus de S. Portian; in which ſpace, of about 

an Hundred Years, the Ariſtotelian Doctrine was 

carried to its height of Glory, by the Labours 

of Thomas Aquinus and Duns Scotus, Theſe 

ſeem to have been the Two Greateſt Genius's 

for Philoſophy in our latter Ages. No Man 

ever reaſon d more Juſtly, or with more Exact- 

neſs than Aquinas: Solidity was his great Cha- Loma 


racer, E Subtlety was that of Scotas; the one 223 


nium ſaniſimus, Lud. Viv. 
and 
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and the other were ſo renowned for their Parts 


and Knowledge, as to become the Heads of the 
Two moſt Celebrated Tribes in the Schools; 
and, but for the Misfortune of Barbarous Times, 
might have been equal to the greateſt Philoſo- 
phers'of Antiquity. The Third Scholaſtick Age 
began with Durandus, and continued to Gabriel 
Biel the German, who Pillaging his Predeceſſors, 
expreſs d ill what he conceiv'd well; his Harſh. 


neſs of Stile rendring him Dry and Unpleaſant. 
At this time, the Emulation between the Nomi- 


- 


J 


naliſtr and the Realiſts, ſerv'd farther to ſharpen 
and ſubtilize the Spirit of the Schools. Ochan 
was the Chief of the Nominal way, who Taught 


that Univerſal Natures were but Names and No- 


tions: And Scotas was the Leader of the Realiſt; 
who maintain'd that Unzverſa] Natures were 
things truly Exiſtent. As Learning was now 
tainted with the corrupt Air, and vicious Infe- 
Rion of the Age, ſo the Animoſity between 
theſe Two Parties was carried to ſuch an Extre- 
mity , as is not to be parallel'd by the Records 
of former Times. In Germany the Extravagance 
and Madneſs broke out into an Actual War: 


The Contentions in the Univerſities were not 
- Diſputes but Battels; and Theſes were propo- 
ſed, and anſwer d by main Force. It was then 


that Philoſophy wholly amus d it ſelf about the 
Operations of the Intellect, the Method of Ab- 
ſtracting, and the beating out of Ideas. Men 
contriv'd to whet away the Edge of their Wit, 
to wire-draw their Judgments with vain and fri- 
Queſtions, and to put their Paſſions in 


volous Qn e 
a Flame about Forms and Trifles. Phantoms 


and Spectres were rais d, and ſet in Combat 
againſt each other: Reaſon was oblig d to cavil 
in its own Defence, and Truth was no lon- 
ger the Prize of Mens Diſputes. This Humour 
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had the Vogue for Acuteneſs and Subtlety of 
Wit; with what Juſtice we may eaſily diſcern. 
Hence proceeded that dead Weight of Sums, 
and Courſes, and Comments, which ſtifled 
all the Remains of good Letters in the World. 
Yet we muſt confeſs, That the Scholaſtick 
Method, how Barren ſoever, was ſtrong and 
ſubſtantial, and very proper for the Detection 
of Falſhood; Error and Sophiſtry not being | 
able to ſtand before its Light. And, as for 5 
that Sharpneſs and 1 , thoſe Animoſi- 
ties, and Heats, and Tranſports, that appear d 
in the Publick Contentions, they were not ſo 
much the fault of the Schools, as of thoſe who 
diſturb d the Schools, and perverted their genu- 


ine Uſe. of | 
XVII. | | 
The ſame Ages produced Three other Philo- 
ſophers, who, by a Spirit of Innovation, deſert- 
ed the Scholaſtick Rules, and ſet up a quite op- 
polite Method. Theſe were Remondus Lullius , 
Cardan , and Paracelſus 5 who ſeenrd to have fol- 
low'd almoſt the fame Character under Three 
very different Views. Lally, by the Commerce 
he held with the Arabians, attain'd an Eminent 
Skill in Natural Philoſophy , Aſtronomy , and 
Medicine: Out of theſe Three Sciences he com- 
pos d a Fourth, that of Chymiſtry; of which 
he deſired to paſs for the Great Reſtorer in E- 
h and Spain. He attempted utterly to diſplace 
che Order eftabliſh'd in the Schools, by a Me- 
thod of his own Invention, which is ſo far from 
making Men Learned, that it has ſcarce ever 
ſuffer d them to continue Rational. Cardans Ge- 
mius is Irregular and Vaſt, flying at all, and fix- 
ing upon nothing. What he tells us of his own In Dialog: 
spirit, that it was form'd of a Mixture of Sa- Tethim. 
urn and Mercury, is ridiculouſly Whimſical: And 
1 ee | what 
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what he adds, that he held no Communication Do, 
with it but in Dreams, has ſtill more of the Fic 


Enthuſiaſt, or the Madman, It was.he, that 
by bringing the dark and cabaliſtical Philoſophy 


again upon the Stage, fill'd the World with theſ 


Aiery Appearances; and pretended , by the 


Refi f his Art, to turn Men into the 2 
efinements of his Art, t * 
That Similitude of pure Spirit: But Paracelſus, who Jud, 
rum pater had more the Air of an Operator, than of a T 
Paracel- Philoſopher was the moſt Extravagant of theſe eſpe 
os Undertakers. He had entertain d an unaccoun- Euro 


2hia per- table Deſign of framing a new Philoſophy, m3 


cat magni new Phyſick, and new Religion; and by this 


, nius. 
gracepto- means had abſurdly hoped to be the Media- ſonit 
7m \, tor of a Peace between the Pope and Luther, and havi 
tec ue. Jo ic | | ; i | 9 
E inſo- to bring them both to Subſcribe to his Notions. and 
lentiã ter- Gohory was the firſt that declar d for him in France; more 
minorum, 4 very ſuperficial Naturaliſt, but a great Diſtil- Choi 

us boni ler. Paracelſus was profound in his 5 of N 
e ark and obſcure in his Expreſſions; every Word W loſop 


zellum in- he ſaid was a Riddle, and he never deliverd 
dixit. 
| Beanert, 


himſelf but in Myſtery. Rullandus, a German the L 
Chymiſt, compos d a Dictionary of his peculiar inen 
Terms, in ſpight of which, he is {till Unintel- of th 
ligible. © Paracelſus was the Reſtorer of Chymi- and 1 
cal Labours in Germany: The Emperor Charles 


V. gave him the Honour of a Conference; but ¶ ſo the 
deſpiſed him for a Viſionary Projector, upon his and : 
offering to fill the Imperial Treaſury by his Art. 1... 
To theſe three Maſters , we may add Cornelius Elif 
Agrippa, Arnauld de Villenenue, Petrus de FLA ral Ka 
EKeger. Bacon, and other Cabaliſts, mention d by ſearch 
Agrippa in his Epiſtle before his Occult Philoſophy, invinc 
to the Abbot Trithemius. This whole Way can reſt - 
end in nothing but Impoſture and Deluſion; WW Know 
as tending to diſguize the Blackneſs of Magick, I hare 
under the Veil of natural Science. About the by the 
ſame Time, Reuchlin endeavour d to revive the them 


Doctrine 
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Doctrine of Phythaporas in Germany, as Marcilins 
Ficinus had re-eſtabliſh'd that of Plato in Tat, 
Such were the Diſtempers of thoſe Ages, the 
weakneſs of which ſufficiently ſhews it ſelf in 
theſe different Ragouts of Philoſophy, this Con- 
trariety in Opinions, and general Inſtability of 
Judgment. EY FER 
XVIII 


To proceed; as the Love of Learning, and 
eſpecially of Philoſophy, was now confin d to 
Europe, ſo different Nations applied themſelves 
to it, according to the Difference of their Ge- 
nius. The Spaniards grew Subtile in their Rea- 
ſonings, great Formaliſts and Metaphyſicians, as 
having an Head turn'd for fevere Reflection, 
and grave Diſputes. The Traiians aſſum'd a 
more agreeable Character of Wit, and were 
Choice and Curious in fine Ideas. The Works 
of Niphus, gave them a value for Ariſtotl's Phi- 
loſophy, as thoſe of Cardinal Beſſarion, and Mar- 
cilius Ficinus, inſpired them with a Paſſion for 
the Doctrine of Plato; to which they were more 
inclined than their Neighbours, by the Beauty 
of their Genius, which is Publick and Lively; 
and Impatient of hard Labour, The French, 
as they found themſelves capable of all Sciences, 
ſo they ventur'd upon all; and by their ingenious 
and inquiſitive Temper , ſucceſsfully Copied 
whatever was Excelletit in other Nations. The 
Engliſh by that Depth of Genius which is Natu- 
ral to them, undertook the more abſtruſe Re- 
ſearches into the Cauſes of Things, and by an 
invincible | Application to Labour, excell'd the 
reſt of Europe in their Improvements of natural 
Knowledge; as appears from the Works they 
have Publiſh'd on this Subject. The Germans, 
e the neceſſity which their Climate lays upon 
dem of keeping near the Fire, and by the 

yy a GTA Con- 
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Convenience of their Stoves, apply d themſelves no 
to Chymiſtry ; together with the other People of Ga 

the North. Thus the Southern Countries were im- Ph: 
ploy'd, in rendring Philoſophy Profound and lict 
Subtile; the Northern in rendring it Laborious co 
and Mechanical. Of Modern Philoſophers, adn 
thoſe who have made the greateſt Noiſe, are onl 
Galilei, an Italian, Bacon, Hobbes and Boy! Eng- Fot! 
Iiſhnen, Gafſendus and Deſcartes Frenchmen, and ſear 
Vanhelmont a Fleming. Galilei ſeems to have had that 
the jfineſt Genius, and ought, in my Opinion, Inv. 
to be look d on as the Father of Modern Phi- of ] 


loſophy. His Method holds a near Reſem- thoc 
blance with that of the Platoniſts; his Stile is i 
agreeable, and he diſguizes a great many faults 
under his artful manner of Writing. Whatever 
he has borrow'd from the Antients he makes 
his own; and in many places where his Work is 
but a Copy, we take it for an Original. Ba- 
cons Genius is Extenſive and Vaſt; the largensſs 
of his Capacity hinders him from being ſtrictly 
Accurate; and he cannot ftay to go to the bot- 
tom of things. The greateſt part of his Max- 
ims, are rather Heads of Meditations, and No- 
ble Strictures of Thought, than Rules of Pra- 
Rice; his Opinions ſeem too fine and too Glitte- 
ring ; more like ſudden Sparks of Fire, than 
like a continued and natural Light. Hobbes is 
Obſcureand Unpleafant, Singularin his Notions; 
Learned but not Solid, Inconſtant in his Seat 
and Party; ſometimes an Epicurean, ſometimes 
a Peripatetick. Boyl is exact in his Obſervations; 


with fo many Experiments; and he reaſons 
very juſtly from thoſe Experiments; which yet 
are not always Infallible, becauſe the Principles 
on which they proceed have no abſolute Cer- 
tainty, After all, he muſt be own'd to 1 
22 ä ch 


noble Philoſopher, and a great Maſter of Nature. 


Gaſſendus, who acts only as a Reſtorer of the. 


Philoſophy of Democzirus and Epicurus, advances 
little himſelf, and has ſcarce any thing of his 
own, but his Beauty of Stile, in which he is 
admirable, To refute his Natural Siſtem, we need 
only make uſe of the Arguments urged by Ari- 
fotle againſt Democritus and his Followers. De- 
ſcartes is one of the moſt extraordinary Wits 


that has appear'd in theſe latter Ages; of a fertile 


Invention,and a profound Meditation: the Thread 
of his Doctrine is finely drawn out; the Me- 
thod, according to his Principles, exactly Con- 
triv d; and his Siſtem, tho' partly Antient and 
partly Modern, very well put together, - In- 
deed he inclines too much to Scepticiſm, and is 
a very ill Pattern for thoſe who are naturally of 
an incredulous Temper ;. but ſtill he is more of 
an Original in his Way. Fanhelmont, by the Skill 
in natural Cauſes which he had obtain'd after 
his peculiar. Manner; perform'd ſo prodigious 
Cures, that he was put into the Inquiſition, as 
ſuſpected of doing things beyond the Powers 
of Nature. In a word, Galilei is the moſt agree- 
able of the Moderns; Bacon the moſt Subtile; 


Gaſſendus the moſt Learned and Knowing; Ho 


bes the moſt Roving and Capricious ; Boyl the 
moſt Curious; Deſcartes the moſt Ingenious ; 
Vanhelmont the moſt of a Naturaliſt , hut too 
much addicted to Paracelſzs ; the general Method 
of his Do&rine is founded upon the Sympathy 
and Antipathy of Minerals and Simples, of 
which he had a very great Comprehenſion. 


After a' ſummary View of the different Opi- 
nions and Characters of Ancient and Modern 
Philoſophy, this is what may be ſaid upon the 


Compariſon, The Antient is grounded more 
R upon 
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upon Authority; the Modern upon Experience: 
The Antient is Simple and Natural; the Mo- 
dern Artificial, and Refin'd ; The former has 
more Gravity and Modeſty ; the latter a more 
Aſſuming and Magiſterial Air. The Antient is 
quiet and peaceable ; ſo far from diſputing, that 
it adviſes the forming and preparing Younger 
Heads by the help of the Mathematicks, to ſub- 
mit readily to Demonſtration. The Modern has 
made it an Art to diſpute of all things, and to 
train up Youth in the Tumult and Contention 
of the Schools. The Antient ſearches after 
Truth, with a ſincere Deſire of finding it: The 
Modern takes a Delight in Fencing and Parry- 
ing with it, after it has found it. The one pro- 
ceed's by a more regular Courſe, as taking the 


Metaphyſicks for its Guide: The other, when- 


ever it neglects this Aſſiſtance, is but uncertain 
in its Motions. Conſtancy, Fidelity, Reſoluti- 
on, and good Senſe, was what they meant by 
Philoſophy in Plato's Days. Bur Philoſophy, in 
the Language of many in our Time, is a general 
Diſguſt to Buſineſs ; a Chagrine and Melan- 
choly ; a renouncing of Pleaſure when the Taſt 
of them has been loſt by the Mortifying of the 
Paſſions ; together with I know not what kind 
of Authority, reſulting from an hoary Beard, a 
a falſe Auſterity, an unactive Phlegm and Mo- 
deration, and all the Wiſdom that is uſually ow- 
ing to weakneſs of Age and Conſtitution, The 


Antient Philoſophy is generally, the more 


Knowing, as extending its Views on all ſides; 
whereas the Modern contains it ſelf within the 
Bounds of Natural Speculations. The Antient 


s more conftant and ſevere in its Studies; more 


laborious and indefatigable in its Undertakings: 
For the firſt Profeſſors carried on the Courſe of 


akceir Enquiries with that of their Lives. The 


Modern 


w 
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giving vent to its novel Conceits. So that were 


N 


Modern is more unſettled in its Application, 
more Superficial in its Labours, more precipitate 

in its Deſigns and Purſuits. And this Precipita- 

tion gradually acccuſtoms it to rely too eaſily 
upon inaccurate Reaſonings, groundleſs Reports, 
unfaithful Witneſſes, and ill-concerted Experi- 
ments. It pronounces boldly upon Doubts und : 
Uncertainties, to fatisfie the Ambition it ſome- 

times has of broaching its particular Opinions, and 


the Prize in my diſpoſal, I ſhould (with a great 
Judge,) be inclin'd to beſtow it in favour of the Mon- 
Antients, whoſe good Senſe alone ſeems prefer- [ee ET, 
able to all the Art, and all the Refinement of the 
Moderns, But let us, without prejudice, con- 
clude, that as the Light is pleaſant from what- 
ſoever Quarter it breaks, ſo Truth ought ,to be 
valued, tho' coming from any Party. Don't let 
us fancy a Diſtinction between Antient and Mo- 
dern Reaſon: For Reaſon, from what ſide ſoe- 
ver we look upon it, or whatſoever Colours we 
give it, will always be the ſame. Let us reflect, 
that if ſome Opinions have had the good Fortune 
to meet with a more kind Entertainment in the 
World than others, their ſucceſs was perhaps 
owing to more auſpicious Planets, or more vi- 
gorous Societies and Cabals. | 
1 3 

So that in managing our ſelves between the 
Antient Philoſophers and the Modern, there ars - 
two Extremes to be avoided. The firſt, of thoſe 
who by a ſtrong conceit of their own Ability, | 
think nothing comparable to the Age in which Of plee 
they live. The Ambition they have to diſen- 2 lire 
thrall themſelves from the Bondage and Uſur- volunt au- 
pation of Antient Authority, is but a falſe Zeal ; toritas con 
for, by this means, they would-impoſe new frank. / 7g 
Laws on Reaſon, under pretence of aſſerting its Of d : 


+7 Ih freedom, N. Deaxs 
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Nos vino freedom. And all thoſe fine Admonitions the C 
ſecortiſq; which they give us, to diveſt our ſelves of the not 
demer, Prejudices of Education, Cuſtom and Autho- are 11 
— rity, and to cure our Minds of popular Errors alone 
quitatis, and Prepoſſeſſions, are but ſo many Snares ward 
vitiatan- which they lay for our eaſineſs of Belief: They powe 
nom % talk to us of Liberty, with no other Deſign reno! 
cimus & : | g . 
docemus, but to bring us under a new Yoke. They their 
Petron. Would add to the Moderns whatever: they de- ſpent 
tract from the Antients; and deſire to ruin the Trav 
Authority of Ariſtotle, only that they may build para! 

up that of Deſcartes. But can it be reaſonable teent 

to deſpiſe thoſe, whom all Antiquity has had in the ge 
Veneration? Bare Tradition, and the univerſal ſtifies 
Conſent of Mankind ſhould engage us to do Ju- ſcore 

ſtice to thoſe great and excellent Perſons, who ſelf 

| have been the Inventors of Arts and Sciences. gical 
The World is a wide and vaſt Aſſembly, in which tend: 

every Age has its free Vote; and therefore, to and 

know whom we ought to prefer, in our Judg- ty Y 

ments and Characters of Men, we muſt conlt- Year 

der who has deſerved the moſt univerſal Appro- dare 

bation of the Publick. Superficial Spirits find es 

the greateſt Charms in new and upſtart Opi- Wh > 


nions. But he that is happy in ſolid Wiſdom, ſervi 
3 cannot ſuffer himſelf to be ſurpriz d with the maki 
Srpienti- falſe Luſtre of Novelty, but will be guided 2 bli 


. am anti- by the conſtant Suffrage of the Antients ; Extr 
7 uis According to the Advice of the wiſe Man. Book 
ſapiens. Can it be believd, ſays Tully, that no- Doc 
Eccluſf. thing good, nothing even Talerable, ſhould Mar: 
IX. © be. produced by the united Labours of ſo kno\ 
is 14 * many Ages, ſo many excellent Wits, ſuch in w 
Tapientia, * invigcible Application and Study ? If there- dina, 
Ef inmul-fore we are diſpos'd to compare ourſelves, with coop 
Fo tempore t 
13 Job. III. ä a 2 5 rally 
Nihilns tot ſæculis, ſummis ingeniis, maximss fludiis cæplicatum pu- 


tamus? Qu. Acad. 4. 


the 
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the Great Men of the Firſt Ages, yet yet let us Ni ingra- 
not pronounce raſhly in our own Favour; we on 14 
are intereſted and partial Judges, and Poſterity clariſini 
alone ought to decide the Cauſe. To look back- ſacrarum 
wards', and take a Survey of elder Times, is a opinionum 
powerful Leſſon of Modeſty and Sobriety. The 5%, 
renown'd Perſons then upon the Stage, beſide „t. . 
their extraordinary Genius for Knowledge , ad res pul- 
ſpent their whole Lives in unwearied Pains and clerrimar 
Travels, with a Docility of Temper, not to be 3 
parallel d in our Days. Pythagoras, till the Fif- iur. Sen. 
teenth Lear of his Age, was a Scholar under de Br. Vit. 
the greateſt Maſters in the World. Euſebius te? 
ſtifies that Democritus ſpent no leſs than Four- 
ſcore Years in hard Study. Parmenides ſhut him- 
ſelf Eighteen Years in a Cave, to finiſh his Lo- 
gical Speculations. Plato gave Forty Years at- 
tendance to the Lectures of Socrates , Archytas, 
and Eurytas. Ariſtotle labour d more than Twen- 
ty Years under Plato: And we after ſome Two 
Years ſlight Practice under indifferent Maſters, 


dare to enter the Liſt againſt thoſe Heroes. 


| 
| 


{7 det XXI. 
The other Extreme to be avoided, is the too Veterun 
ſervile adherence of ſome Men to the Ancients, ES 
making an Idol of their Authority, and paying „um vo- 
2 blind Worſhip to their Merit. Such was the leba- Na- 
Extravagance of George Trapezuntius, Who writ a 79, g 
Book to prove the Conformity of the Ariſtorelian 726 * be . 
Doctrine to the Sacred Scriptures: And that of apudBgyp.. 
Marcilius Ficinus, who pretends that Plato AC- 2705, Carp. 
knowledg'd the Myſtery of the Holy Trinity; in Akino. 
in which reſpec he is juſtly condemn'd by Me- po _ 
dina, a Spaniſh Divine, for a Boldneſs highly in- Phun. 
jurious to the Purity of our Religion, and to Ariſtot. 
the great Objects of Faith which are ſupernatu- 
rally reveal'd. The Paſſion of Hermolaus Barba- 
75, Patriarch of Aquileia, for the Philoſophy of 

7 V 
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| Ariſtotle , was much more Scandalous. This 
Bodinus. Learned Man, by a deteſtable Infatuation, is 
| ſaid to have conſulted the Devil upon the true 
meaning of the Word *Exriaizzza But the wild. 
eſt Enthuſiaſt was the Emperor Falian , who, 
by the Confeſſion of his own Hiſtorian , ſacri- 

ficed many Virtues and good Endowments to 

the affected Title of a Philoſopher. He was 

Chaſt, and Sober, and Vigilant, and Juſt , and 

Brave. Yet by a ridiculous Bigotry to the An- 

cient Maſters, he preferr'd the Doctrine of Pla- 

to to that which St. Paul taught at Atbens; and 

by ſo horrible an Eſtrangment of Mind, he be- 

came a Slave to all the evil Curioſity of an 

abuſed Superſtition. The Pride and Folly of his 

Pagan Wiſdom would not ſtoop to the wiſe 
Fooliſhneſs of the Croſs, which he thought 2 
Diſparagement to his boaſted Philoſophy. And 

having choſen this Philoſophy for his Religion, 

when once he became Mafter of the World, and 

of his own Opinion, he renounc'd the Doctrine 

of Feſus Chriſt, to embrace that of Socrates and 
Pythagoras; by the help of which he hop'd to 

raiſe to himſelf a Romantick Character, and to 
outſhine the Philoſophers his Contemporaries. 

Loguzz So abominable was c 5 Mixture of his Vanity 
zalpa,pur- and Impiety, that he would confeſs and own ne 
purata H. Gods, but thoſe whoſe Divinity depended upon 
8 his Suffrage. And his unreaſonable Veneration 
Jomo bre- for Antiquity , was the thing that thus horribiy 
vn, 1dolia- corrupted and viciated his Spirit. We ought, 
1 then, to obſerve a Temper between theſe con- 
farce! tending Parties, and to ſhew ſuch a Deference 
to the one, as ſhall not be joyn'd with a Con- 

tempt of the other. Let us advance in making 

larger Diſcoveries, without rejecting thoſe that 

have been made to our Hands. Let us preſerve 

the Freedom and Privilege of our Reaſon , and 

. 8 = 
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not blindly Adore either the Ancient or Mo- 
dern Guides: Lee us do Juſtice to both, and 
pay Regard to merit, in whatſoever Subject it 
ſhines, not examining whether it be New or 


Old. . 
5 XXII. 
But tho we ſhould happen to have ſo much 
Strength of Soul, as may reſiſt our Prepoſſeſſion 
in Favour of the Ancients, or our Inclination to 
the Moderns, yet we are ſeldom reſolute enough 
wholly to diveſt our ſelves of the natural Fond- 
neſs we have for our own Conceptions. This 
is one of the greateſt Weakneſſes of Humane 
Underſtanding: Man by the force of Self-love, 
thinks nothing ſo properly his own as his Opi- 
nion: This he looks upon as his Creature , and 
therefore he renounces all other Intereſts, to 
maintain and ſupport it. This Obſtinacy of 
defending what Men have once embrac'd, has 
been ſometimes carried to very ſtrange and un- 
natural Extremities. Ea 918 Scholars choſe Diog. La- 
to be Burnt, rather than to abjure the Doctrine ert. I. &. 
of their Maſter : And the Followers of Hegeſias Idem. I. 2, 
by too ſtri& an Adherence to the Rigour of his 
Precepts, ſtarv'd themſelves to Death. Nay, 
the Wiſe Socrates weakly paid his Life for his 
Philoſophical Perſuaſion. Nor have there been Inter cæ- 
wanting in theſe latter Ages, Men abſurd 2% 
enough to die Martyrs to their own extravagant Frames 
Doctrines. For Error has its Votaries under a da, & hoe 
ſtricter Tie, and a more abſolute Engagement , caligo 
than Truth. Nay, ſome there are, who take a "nm, 
ſecret Pride in Authorizing that by their Suf- — 
frage, which does not approve it ſelf to their errandi,ſed 
Reaſon, and blindly follow Principles that they errorum a- | 
don't underſtand, only that they may enjoy the v. Sener. 
Vanity of Eſpouſing what is Abſtruſe and Diffi- Dl. = 
fit infelicius homine cui ſua figmenta dominantur ! _ N. H. | 1 
| Cult. 1 
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cult. Theſe are the moſt Univerſal Illuſions of 


Self-love; which as tis ridiculous in all its Mo- 
tions, is never more ſo, than in its Stiffneſs to 
juſtify its own fallacious Views: And as no- 
thing is more irregular than what it Wills and 
Deſires, ſo nothing is more indefenſible than 
Nihil vo- what it Thinks and Conceives. But thoſe Men 
hunt inter ſeem to run the laſt Extravance, who inveigh 
_ zi. againft all Opinions publickly receiv'd, can bear 
is quam no Sentiments but their own upon any Subject 
guad ip of Diſcourſe, and pitty all that happen to be of 
renent. a different Perſuaſion. They are ſo taken up 
retron. with their private Notions, and ſo much abound 


in their own Senſe, as to remain Strangers to 


the Senſe of -other Men. This is properly the 

Character of little and narrow Spirits. For, as 

much Merit as there is in vigorouſly maintaining 

true Reaſon, when we are once aſcertain'd of 

its Truth, ſo much Virtue there is in abandon- 

ing falſe Reaſon, when we are once apprized 

of its Falſity. This is an Ingenuity of Temper 

truly Magnanimous, in the Judgment of Ariſto- 

zle. For there cannot be a nobler Mark of real 

Greatneſs of Soul, than thus to preſerve our Li- 

berty entire, between Truth and Falſhood , ſo 

as to be able to aſſert the one, and diſcard the 

other, according to our beſt Light, and our juſt- 

4 ſaturni eſt Apprehenſion of both. "Twas thus Hippo- 

—— ſe crates confeſs d himſelf to have been ſometimes 

cer; led into a Miſtake by uncertain Principles, 

Hippocra- So great a Modeſty could only proceed from 

tet; more as great 2 Capacity: For to diſtruſt our own 

feilicet Sufficiency, is one of the ſureſt Characters of 
ren Wiſdom. | 


Dirorum 

#duciamque magnam habentium. Nam levia ingenia qua nihil Babent, 
nihil ſibi detrabunt. Magno viro convenit , etiam fimpleæ veri errors 
confelo. Cell. I. 2. | 
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XXIII. 

It requires a great Maſtery of Knowledge, 
to be able to pronounce of things, according to 
their different degrees of Certitude ; to ſeparate 
Truth from Appearance , to fix the Bounds of 
Probability, fo as to paſs a clear and diſtinct 
Judgment upon all ſorts of Queſtions. For the 
Diſorders that ariſe in Mens Spirits with regard 
to the great Variety of Opinions and Schemes, 
is owing to their Confuſions and Indiſtinctneſs 
of Thought. For Example, Copernicus ſhut him- 
{elf up in his Study, to eret a New Syſtem of 
the World. He reviv'd the Dodtrine of Nicetas 
the Syracuſian, That the Sun 1s the only Body in 
the Univerſe which preſerves a conſtant Reſt. 
He rack'd his Fancy to adorn and dreſs up his 
Hypotheſis; and we muſt own that nothing could 
be more finely conceivd, or more nicely 
wrought. Yer, would it be reaſonable to admit 
the Conjectures of this Great Man, as demon- 
ſtrative Proofs? Would it be juſt, to overlook 
the Authority of all former Ages, to ſet up a 
Private Judgment as a Common Law to Man- 
kind, and to oblige the whole World to believe, 
that Nature is mov'd and govern'd in concert 
with the Imagination of Copernicus ? Deſcartes 
built a new Syſtem of Phyſick upon Principles 
not altogether New: He himſelf look'd upon 
this Syſtem as no better than a Fiction, or Ro- 
mance, which was the Name that he gave his 
Philoſophy among his Intimate Friends. And 
ſhall that be Sacred to me which was a Jeſt to 
the Author? I confeſs my ſelf his Admirer, but 
cannot ſubmit to be in the number of his Slaves: 
And I inſiſt upon my Firſt Principle, as the 
Meaſure of all Philoſophical Reaſonings , that 
we ought to Proportion our Aſſent to the diffe- 
rent Degrees of Certitude in the Subject of De- 

| bare, 


—  — — 
— —— — 
* 


1 
i Debate; ſo as never to entertain Truth as Pro- 
bability, nor Probability as Truth. Tis in this 
Maxim: Epicurus, as cited by Tully, has plac'd the height 
2 and excellence of Wiſdom: And tis an imputa- 
tem ab opi- tion of Folly to do otherwiſe ; becauſe things 
nione ſe- Are often very widely diſtant from the Repreſen- 
Jungere. tation which they bear in our Opinions and 
Cic. de Iqeas. | | 8 
XXIV. | 


ſin. 

It is from a wrong Genius, and a falſe Light, 
Non ab- that Men forſake the ordinary proceſs of Philo- 
3 4 phy, to purſue ſome extraordinary and unpra- 
+1087 ctis d Method; and tis always a Sign of an evil 


philoſo- Taſt in Sciences, not to love what is commonly 


phia. Sen, receiv d: Men are very much in danger 
of loſing themſelves, when they are inclined to 
Travel in by-paths, In the Conduct of Human 
Life, we cannot deſert the Publick Opinion, 
without expoſing our ſelves to the greateſt abſur- 
dities. Alexander, though truly Brave and Vali- 
ant, for want of this Caution rendred himſelf 
Little and Contemptible. © He wept, ſays Plu- 
© tareb, becauſe, upon Democrituss Suppolition 
« of a Plurality of Worlds, he had ſcarce con- 
ee quer d the larger Part of One. And A lian 
well obſerves, that all the Greatneſs of Soul 
which appear d in this Noble Reflexion, became 
ridiculous, as being built on a falſe Principle. 


lian. v. 
H. J. LO 


Esa pbilo- In the ſame manner, according to Ciceros Judg- 


ſopbin ua ment, a Magiſtrate, whoſe Life ought to be 2 
ſuſcipit Publick Example, in a well- regulated State, 
Tre would be abſurd if he ſhould govern his Conduct 


um volup- 


| zatis, eff by the Opinion of Epicurzs ; and, inſtead of 


cui vera Gravity and Severity, declare for Liberty and 
videatur, Pleaſure, A Perſon in Great Employment, un- 


oo 5 ft leſs he acts upon the ſtricteſt Principles, cannot 


ab eo viro quem autorem publici confilii, & regends civitatis ducem eſt 
voltumuw., Cic. de Orat, - 4 a 


retain 
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' retain Men within the Bounds of Duty. With ia bone 
what effect can he that is licentious in his Beha- af mala 

viour, Perſuade, or Command, others to be Re- Seiz 


l 8 
gular? © If, ſays Tully, in our Speeches at the — 1 


« Bar, we ſhould follow the Sroical Notion of gent ibis, 
« Good and Evil, of Honour and Diſgrace, ſo *#**5/0- 
© contrary to the Belief of the reſt of Mankind, e ® 
ce we muſt never expect to carry a Cauſe. Nor fed ea | ſe- 
is any thing more extravagant than Torgquarus's quamur 
way of arguing in the Senate, upon Epicurus's nuban 
Principles, as repreſented by the ſame Great Halen 
Author. There are in that Diſcourſe ſome re p9/ 

{trokes of the fineſt and moſt delicate Railery; mw. | 
and thence we learn, that Cicero took a Delight 2 ib. 
in expoſing the Maxims of all Philoſophy, but 2 
ſuch as was in common Vogue; and eſteem'd que non 
nothing more repugnant to Eloquence, than /entze - 
ſingularity of Opinion. It was the like conſide- 4 un Pu- 
ration, which engag'd Demoſthenes, to keep clear — 
of all the various Sects and Parties that Athens delt dd 
ſo plentifully brought forth, in his Time; that cere. 


he might not go out of the Common Ways and Cie. de 


Sentiments, which he judg'd the moſt proper for 77e 


the Art of Perſuaſion. And Julius Cæſar, though a Koici non 
eat Philoſopher in his Notions, yet was never ad uſum 

o in his Ambition: He purſued no other em 
Schemes, but thoſe of Popularity and Addreſs ; 5; reh 
becauſe he knew, that theſe only could let him 4i/pueanr. 
into the Hearts of his Countrymen. In a Word, idem Off. 
tis very difficult to preſerve the Character of a3 

Wiſe Man, and yet to recede from Common O- 
pinions ; or the Character of a Publick Perſon, 

and yet to entertain private and peculiar Con- 

ceits. And, to extend this to all Profeſſions, 

how capricious would it ſeem in a Poet, to de- 

{cribe the Earth moving about the Sun, accord- 

ing to Democritus's Syſtem ; or, according to that 

of Deſcartes, never to introduce the Stars, or 
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| Conſtellations, without talking of their Vortices 


and their ſubtile Matter? Upon ſuch affected 
Principles, the fineſt Genius would but lay it 
ſelf open to Ridicule. 5 
3855 XXV. ä 
And yet this is the Spirit which ſeems chiefly 
to. reign among the Philoſophers of our Days. 
Men attempt to ſignalize themſelves by thinking 
out of the Way; and relinquiſh Common Senſe, 
only becauſe tis Common. If they happen to 
imagine what was never before conceiv'd, they 
feel a Pleaſure in advancing what was never be- 
d in op- fore aſſerted. "Tis on this account, that Arceſilas, 
rimã re- who overturn'd the Old Academy to eftablith 
—— the New, is by Tully compar d to Graccbus, and 
Gracchw, the other Seditious Diſturbers of Civil Govern- 
qui otium ment. Peter Ramus in theſe latter Times, had 
conturba- almoſt ruin'd the Univerſity of Paris, by the 
rer, fie A- like Methods: His Zeal againſt the pretended 


— Followers of Arifctle, carried him to attack 


tam philo- the true Ariſtotelian Doctrine; and under the 


Jophiam ſhew of reſtoring Peace to the Schools, he fill d 
rey them with Tumult and Confuſion. He was in- 
Acad. q Jeed a Learned Man, Bold and Reſolute in his 
Dec iſions, but naturally of a Turbulent Spirit; 
Wo ſet himſelf to imitate Laurentius Villa and 
| Ludivicus Vives, two eminent Criticks of the 


Glory of raiſing a new Sect. In the ſame man- 
ner, how often do Men Argue and Diſpute 
with no other proſpect, but to overthrow eſtab- 
liſh'd Things by an Affectation of Novelty ? 
If unable to Coin new Opinions, they find 
means to give a new Form and Stamp to the 


Authors at whatſoever Expence, diſguize and 
varniſh over a new Doctrine with a Change of 
Language; imitating Zeno in dreſſing up Anti- 
2-3 © "oi 


Age before him, only that he might have the 


Old; and that they may ered themſelves into 


Vol.IT. apo Philoſophy in General. 
ent Nations under Modern Names: For what 
will not Men do to diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
the Vulgar, and to lay the Baſis of a great Re- 
putation? But ſince tis really the Licentiouſ- 
neſs of Manners that produces this in Opinions, 
there ought to be ſome Boundaries ſet to think- 
ing, and ſome Reſtraint laid upon Mens Theo- 
ties, as well as their Practice. Religion, Law, 
Cuſtom, Education, Rewards, and Puniſhments, 
are ſo many Conſiderations that ought to curb 
the Fangy in its unraly Flight; yet we often 


find it breaking out through all theſe Guards; 


and when it has once got looſe, and paſs'd the 
Limits of Common Perſuaſion, there is no Ab- 
ſurdity but what tis capable of. And this ſhews 


how neceſſary it is, that the Civil Laws ſhould 


interpoſe their Authority in regulating Mens 
Sentiments, and the Government be enabl'd to 
reduce the Exorbitance of Imagination. 

Some Spirits are naturally free in their Con- 
ceptions, and others naturally flaviſh. The for- 
mer over- rule the latter by an happy Aſcendant 
of Birth; and the latter as eaſily ſubmit to their 


Controll as being of a Genius ſo precarious 


and dependant, that they ſeem Born only to 
take the Impreſſions that others ſhall give them, 
and to make no ſtep, but as they are led. It 
was upon this Weakneſs and Defe& that the 
various Tribes of Philoſophers were form'd. 
Whenſoever there aroſe Men hardy and aſſu- 
ming enough to affe& a Superiority, there were 
never wanting others, timorous and mean 
enough to acknowledge the New Dominion, 
and never to think but according to the Stan- 


dard of their Maſters. Nay, ſome there are ſo 


eaſy, fo light; and credulous, as to make the 
Dreams of other Men the Rulę of their own 


* 
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mes ii que | | 4 . 
How intel- Genius ſeems to have been pleas'd with nothing 
 tigunt; & fo much, as with the Pains and Difficulty of 


Reaſon and Conduct. The Spirit of Slavery 
poſſeſſes their Heart, and their very CO: 
and they have not Courage enough to preſerve 
the Independence of their own Mind. But, 
what is ſtill more extraordinary, there are Men 
Clarus ob of dark, perplex'd Ideas, and of a Genius ob- 
obſcuram ſcurely profound, who are yet reverenced as 
Iran. Oracles, and acquire a ſort of an Empire over 
uerst. Mens Judgments, only becauſe they are more 
peremptory and Confident in their Determina- 

tions, and owe all their Authority to their Pre- 
ſumption. Twas by this means Paracelſas ad- 

vanc'd his Credit in the laſt Age: He recom- 

' mended himſelf by an Affectation of being ob- 
ſoure; and his great Merit, was the ſaying thoſe 

things which none elſe would ſay, or could 
underſtand. His Boldneſs in ſetting up for a Ma- 

ſter, engaged fome to be his Scholars, and his 
Doctrine met with thoſe. that embrac'd it, as 
propos d under the ſurprizing Air of a mighty 
Secret. Deſcartes/ow'd his Reputation to the like 
Meaſures. The perplex d Anſwers that he gives 

to the Objections he has ſtarted, are ſo many 

new Difficulties to the Reader. We take ſome 

ſoft of Pleaſure in being led from one doubtful 

Profpe& to Another, and {till without a tho- 

rough View. This is an Art by which that Au- 

thor never fails to take, becauſe tis by this he 
Rohault. plays the Oracle. His Interpreter, who has 
endeavour'd to render him more Intelligible by 

Majorem à new Explication of his Phyſicks, has robb d 
ang him of part of his Beauty, by giving him 2 
I more eaſy and familiar turn. His admirable 


cupidine i. 1 8 K- E ä 
— being apprehended. His obſurce Expreſſion 
zumani, libentius obſcura creduntur. Plin. DFR 3 

Cuncta etenim ſtolidi magis admirantur amantane, Inverfis u- 
fub rebus Iatitantia cer int, Lueret. | ſeems 


* 
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ſeems more venerably Myſterious, and his Cha- 
racter of incomprehenſible is the moſt charming 
Quality that attracts the Admiration of his Diſ- 
ciples. This affected Intricacy of Doctrine is 
a Stratagem that ſome Men imploy to gain up- 
on our Simplicity of Belief. 

es XXVII. 5 

Men of too quick and ſubtile Spirits are not 
always the fitteſt to commence Philoſophers. It 
is better to ſettle, and, as it were, condenſate 
the Imagination with ſomewhat groſs and fil- 
ling, than to let it evaporate in nice Specula- 
tions. The plain good Senſe of Socrates tri= Haber hoe 
umph'd over all the Art and Cunning of the Se- 5e, 
phiſts. Philoſophy never becomes abſtracted till ,; 71, a9? 
it ceaſes to be ſolid. Men retire to forms when /olida non 
they have nothing real to advance; and take /ufeceric, 
Shelter in Subtlety, when they Deſpair of car- = _ 
chens an Argument by Simplicity. Protagoras ratur. 
the Inventor of theſe faltacious Reaſonings, and Verulam. 
this tricking in Philoſophy , had certainly a de. Aug. 
falſe Genius, He was a ſharp and fomidable ent. 
Sophiſt , as Aulus Gellius obſerves, but by no —_— ; 


means a juſt Philoſopher. Thoſe who would zj;,,,. 
refine upon all things, ſays Seneca, are in the phw, [ed 
ſure Method of ſpoiling all things. Through a acerrimu 
vain Oftentation of Wit Men relinquiſh What J V. 
is moſt Eſſential to Knowledge: They weaken e. ys y 
the Truth of Things by the Artifice of Words, Vide quan- 
and fly to Sophiſtry, when deficient in good tum mali 
Reaſon. It was by this new Stratagem , char f 3 
auſiphanes and Parmenides, were capable of ſo 5 
much Miſchief. It was by this, that Cleanther, quam in- 
bryſippus, and the other Stoicks, made a Notio- fata fir 
al King of their Wiſe Man, inveſted him with gens“ 


& 6)" | 1 5 3% x * 1 
ln bis exercitationibus doctores peccant, ui neceſſe Babent cum inſu- 
Pentibas furere. Petron. | x 
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empty Titles of Majeſty, and enrich him with 
Treaſures that conſiſted only in Magnificence 
Ex verbo- of Speech; as Tully pleaſantly expoſes them. 
7m Fre, Thus, the Purity of Reaſon was viciated by the 
ren: . Artifice of Language, and Truth was made the 
1 Sport of Wit, which ſhould have been the Ob- 
funt, & ject of Veneration. This was the great Fault of 
ein, the Spaniards in the laſt Age: They practis d 
Sele, upon Philoſophy, as they had done upon Poli- 
. ticks; and by the Character of their Genius, 
omnia que Which is acute and thoughtful, ſpun, out both 
ubiqrte into unconeeivable Niceties, every Scholar at- 
ens 52 tempting {till to refine upon his Maſter, Hence 
d:. | * . 
de Fin, plains of. Philoſophy bore no other Fruit than 
Philoſo- mere Cavil and Diſputation; and was no lon- 
_ e ger conſider d as the Medicine of the Paſſions ; 
el but as the Exerciſe of the Parts. Let us be ſa- 
ſed in eæ- tisfied with Wiſdom of the Common Standard, 
ercratio- and take ſuch Reaſon as paſſes current with all 
mew e. Mankind. He that would be wiſer than the 
_ — reſt of the World, bids fair for the Character 
de Ben. of Folly; nor is any thing more uſeleſs in the 
Conduct of Humane Life, than theſe Cob- 
web Notions ad exquiſite Subtilties of Sci- 
ENCE. 


cauſa, in. A noble and rais d Genius: Lucretius oppoſes him 
3 


idem. E- an Application, and too obſtinate Study, caſt 


vinetiam divini pectoris hujus Vociferantur, Qc. Lucr. I. I. 
"tr em non amplius appareret, ad glos abiiſſe putaretur. Lat. 


alter d 


aroſe a Diſorder, like that which Seneca com- 
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alter d his Brain, that he was ſeiz d with Mad- 
neſs; and, in one of his Fits, throwing himſelf 
into Ana was conſumed by the Flames. Ho- 
race tells us, he made this bold Leap in purfuit of Dew im- 
an Apotheoſis. Cornelius Agrippa, in theſe later mortals 
Times, ſo craſed and enfeebled his Underſtand- 3 i 
ing by reading Plato, and converſing with the wa "ig 
Doctrines of the Platonick School, that he grew cles, ar- 
Frantick by his own Confeſſion. Perer de A pono, a denten 
Phyſician of Padua, under Pope Climent VII. by Tg 
; . Fe . nan 
ſtudying the Arabian Philoſophy, and too fre- 7,1,;;, 
quently contemplating the Aſtrology of Alfra- Hor. 
anus, corrupted his Fancy to that degree, that 
be was put into the Inquiſition, as ſuſpected of 
an Magick. Pomponatius and Cremonizus, the one 
5 Profeſſor at Padua, the other at Piſa, were tran- 
ſported to Impiety and Atheiſm, by their un- 
\_ | warrantable Method of Philoſophical Enquiry; 
1 and have left to after Ages the unhappy Monu- 
ments of an abus d Reaſon and infatuated Mind. 
ne It may indeed be affirm'd, That the common 
er Effect of Philoſophy in thoſe Days, was no bet- 
he ter than mere Libertiniſm; and 'twas this that 
b. gave it ſo ill a Name; while Men utterly cor- 
ci. rupted and debauch'd their Judgment by their 
unaccountable means of forming and improvin 
it. In a word, if the beſt Reaſon and Wiſdom Ficeſſin- 
of Mankind is yet capable of Error, to what Ex- 
travagances muſt ſuch Men lay themſelves open, {'” 
as are guided by the falſe Lights of vain Philo- on in/ru- 
ſophy, and the wild Sallies of their own weak unt /ed 
and capricious Spirit. | "— Purbant. 
33 | * XXIX. | | 2 
We ought to look on him as a good Profici- 2 ſeivg. : 
ent in Pfiloſophy, that has once diſcover'd how ſumma ſci. 


full of Doubt and Uncertainty thoſe things are Ch on | 
+: ol. 
Que negueunt ſciri neſcire nos confitemur, neque ea veſtigare curau 
vs non poſe comprehend: liquidiſimum eſt.  Arnob.']. 2. 8 
4 A Dd 3 7 
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ur, 


En. Sylv. 


Plutarch 
de Doctr. 
Epicur. 


ed to be ignorant of that which he is not in a 
Capacity of knowing. Tis, by virtue of this 
Reflection that the Wiſeſt Men deliver themſelves 
with peculiar Modeſty and Diffidence : The 
greatneſs of their Comprehenſion renders them 
the more cautious in their Aſſertions: The more 
Light they have attain'd, the better they are ac- 
quainted with the Darkneſs and Obſcurity of 
their Spirit : The deeper their reach and pene- 
tration, the fuller the Diſcoveries which they 
make of their Weakneſs, and the greater their 
Suſpicion and Diſtruſt of their own Powers. 
Hence Ariſtotle has obſerv'd, that Old Men are 


more Incredulous and Timorous than others; 


becauſe the Uſe and Experience they have had 
of the Uncertainty of things, awakens their Cir- 
cuniſpection, and holds them upon their Guard. 
Socrates was at a loſs how to interpret the Oracle, 
that pronounc'd him the Wiſeſt of Men: He 
examin'd and ſurvey'd himſelf, and could find 
no Title that he had to fo Glotious an Elogy, 
but his Modeſty in Diſclaiming it. His Know- 
ledge rendred him ſenſible of his Ignorance, and 
his Ingenuity prompted him, without Ceremony, 
to confeſs it. Epicurus had good Talents of Na- 
ture, and was a Philoſopher in his very Plea- 
ſures: Tis a ſaying of his Brother Nicocles, in Plu- 
tarch, that Nature had aſſembled together all 
the Atoms of Senſe and Knowledge, to form his 
Underſtanding, while yet he himſelf profeſs d 


with Socrates, that he knew Nothing: his Friends 


were loud in his Commendation ; and he was, 
as deaf to their Applauſe: - Beſides this Modeſty, 


which is a Vertue and Accompliſhment'of the 


greateſt Men, there is a ſort of Wiſe and ſenſi- 


dle Ignorance which in the Conduct of Life, 


has learnt to doubt of things, of which it cannot 
* Ee, | cet. 
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of which he is beſt appriz d, and who is content- 


Appearance: Andupon this Uncertainty is found- 


the Senſes, becauſe tis poſſible they may be de- Snſus na- 


and Obſtinate ſubſcribe to no Aſſertion; becauſe 
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certainly be inform'd, to decline the Search of 
what is paſt its Diſcovery, and never to ſound 
unfathomable Depths. For Nature having lock't 
up ſome Secrets beyond our View, we owe Her 
the Reſpect of fhutting our Eyes before her 
aweful Myſteries. There's no Truth or Falſhood 
but what may change its Colours, and outward 


ed that Caution and Reſerve of Wiſe Men in de- 
claring their Judgments. This is indeed one of 
the faireſt Fruits, and moſt real Benefits of Phi- 
loſophy : and we may ſo far concur with the 
Opinion of the Academicks, as they plac'd the 
true Reaſon and ſupreme Science of Man, in 
acknowledging the Weakneſs of his Spirit, and 
the inſtability of his Thought. But when the 
ſame Philoſophers deny all manner of Credit to 


ceiv'd, and, becauſe ſome things are really du- % certos 
bious, take an Occaſion from hence to doubt of 5 
all; we ought to give them over as Extravagant. ,reas,zon 
True Philoſophy obſerves an equal diftance be- wurrix, 


tween theſe Extremes on both Hands. yo y_ 
5 b | ter depra- 

vat, Cic, de Leg. Invenies primis d ſenſibus eſſe creatam, Notitian 

veri, neque ſenſus poſſe repelli. Lucret. 


Pl XXX. . 

But if it ſeems a like Folly to doubt of no- 
thing, or to doubt of all things; to approve of 
all things; or to approve of Nothing, cannot be 
a greater Argument of Wiſdom. Tis a ſtrength 94; ci: 
of Soul, at which few Men can arrive, to pre+ credit le- 
ſerve the entire Prerogative of their Judgment, a of | 
ſo as never tobe overrul'd either by falſe Reaſon, Ecclus.19, 


or incompetent Authority. The Preſumptuous 
they will not diſparage themſelves by yielding: 
The. Light and Inconſtant ſubſcribe indifferent- 
b A” Dd4 = 
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ly to any; becauſe they will not bear the trouble 
of enquiring. Always to comply, or always to 
ſtand out, is an equal Reflection upon a Man's 
Senſe. The Deſign of that Proconſul of Greece, 
who ſummon d before him all the Maſters of the 
Jew philo- ſeveral Seas then famous in Athens, and gravely 
phos qui Exhorted them to an Agreement, was ridicul'd, 
rum erant 2s à very ſignal Abſurdity, by Pomponius Atticus. 
eonvociſſe, But the Project of that Arabian Philoſopher, who 
41e thought to hew down all his Rivals at one 
fuiſſe, ut Stroke, by his Book Intituled, the Deſtruction of 
controver- Philoſophy, ſeems to me ſtill more ridiculous. A- 
fiarum fa- verroes Writ in Confutation of this Piece, and 
on Cie ſtyld his Anſwer, the Dſteruction of the Deſtruction; 
2 Leg. © which is one of the fineſt Parts of his Works. 
Foculare Indeed, if we take a View of the Method of 
 3fud qui- Humane Life and Conduct, we ſhall judge it to 
— be the laſt Extravagance for a Man to affect a 

riſume. ©. perpetual Suſpenſe of Judgment, and to ſtand 
ibid. obſtinately Neuter, between the Variety of Truths 
Algazel. and Falſities, univerſally acknowledg'd, or de- 

And quo cried. *Tis certainly an Argument of Weakneſs, 
. Ja. to hang upon other Mens Lips, and to be a Slave 
4 5 . | 

7a opinio to their Opinions : But it ſeems a more dange- 
- poterat, ut rous Eſtate to hover in habitual Scepticiſm, and, 
etiam fine by a Pride of Spirit, to reſiſt that Natural Bent 
$aleres au- 2nd Inclination which Man has to bexconvinc'd 
zaritas, by Truth, and concluded by Reaſon. Nor, on 
Cic, de the other Hand, am I in love with that blind 
N. Deor. Submiſſion which Py:hagoras requires oß his Scho- 
| lars; who argued only on the Foot of his Au- 


thority, and made his Words the ſacred Teſt and 


Athenis 
Gellium 
P ocon ſu- 


Standard of Truth. This imperious manage- 


ment of Proſelytes is fitter to break, and ſubvert 
Mens Spirits, than to edifie and improve them. 
For, truly ſpeaking, a Man's Freedom conſiſts 
in the Right he has to judge of things according 
to his own Views; and the Uſe of his Reaſon = 
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the moſt valuable Part of his Property. Theſe 
Violences are highly blameable in a Philoſopher, 
whoſe Attention ought to be fixt upon impartial 
Truth. And yet ſome Wits are of ſuch a cra- 
ving Temper as always to want new Food and 
Matter, to keep them in Action: Any thing 
goes down with them, even to falſe Ideas, 
groundleſs Imaginations, and chimerical De- 
ſigns : Rather than let their Thoughts lie fallow, Periculo- 
they exerciſe them upon the Dreams and Viſions /um ef 
of other Men, as being unable to ſupply them ce. & 
with Inventions and Amuſements of their own |," — 
Growth. And this Fault betrays Men into Fab. 
another of no leſs pernicious Conſequence, 1p/ con- 
an eaſie Credulity. Let us carefully avoid /#cudo | 
theſe Irregularities: Let us be as diligent in Ex- — 
amining what is Doubtful, as in Embracing videtur 
what is Certain: Let us never hold out againſt & lubri- 
Evidence, and never Build upon Conjecture: Ca. Ci. 
Let us in all Points, Conſult Reaſon and good 
Senſe, as the ſure Guides to Truth, and the 
unerring means of Information. 
XXXI. 5 

If we examine the Motives by which the 
greateſt part of Philoſophers are determin d, to 
their peculiar Sect, we ſhall find that Philoſo- 
phy has the leaſt ſhare in them. Tis often by 
prevention, of Age, or Accident, without De- 
liberation, or Choice, and fometimes without 
Thought, chat they embrace one Opinion ra- 
ther than another. Men come to agree in the 
ſame Perſuaſion, by the Habit they wear, the 
Nation to which they belong, the Company 
they keep; by the way of Life that firſt enga- 
ges them, by the Society that firſt gains and 
poſſeſſes them, by the Multitude that carries 
them along, by the Stream that bears them 
down; and by any Conſiderations, except Er 
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of Reaſon and Wiſdom. Thus they ſubmit to 

the Tyranny of Prepoſſeſſion, as not having 
Strength of Judgment to Stem and Reſiſt it: 

They abandon their own Senſe, to follow other 

Mens Fancies : They purſue with Paſſion what 

they have undertaken without Reaſon; and de- 

fend with the utmoſt Temerity what they firſt 
embraced by mere Chance and Prevention, 

And when they have once Fixt, they make it a 

point of Honour to maintain their Ground, 

Nay, it ſometimes happens, that the Animoſity 

and Contention of Parties, ſharpens the dulleſt 

Wits; and Vexation ſupplies the place of Un- 
derſtanding. But thus Raſhly and Fortuitouſly 

to make our ſelves the Properties and Acceſſions 

of other Mens Conceits, 

Nibil ſen- an Air, that tis better to be any thing than ſuch 
zire meli 4 Tool of a Philoſopher. Between theſe Oppo- 
2 ſitions of Science, we ought to ſtand in our own 
ſentire. Defence, and not tamely to Yield upon the 
Cic. Qu. bare Summons of any Party. For ſuch an un- 
Acad. grounded and precarious Philoſophy, is a Di- 
emper of Mind, and a mere Intellectual De- 


bauch. 5 

XXXII. | 
Truth is ſo hardly beſct,and broughtunder ſuch 
a State of Perſecution, by the falſe Colours of 
the Age, thatfew Men have Ingenuity enoughto 
| ſpeak. their Mind, or Reſolution enough to be 
Sincere. It requires a good degree oftCourage to 
be a Philoſopher in good earneſt. Nay, it ſhews 
an uncommon Greatneſs of Soul, never to ſpeak 
but what we think, and never to think. but 
what we dare to ſpeak. This was the Chara- 
cter given by Dvintilian of the Roman Brutus; Scias 
eum ſentire que dicit, Du may perceive that he ſpeak; 
from bis Heart: The greater, therefore, the lols 
of that excellent Treatiſe of Yirrve, which he 
4 : ” 9 8 8 compos d 


* 


ſo very ridiculous 


PP Al. - 


0-0-7. 2 i. 


compos'd: A moral Piece from ſo great an 
Hand, and from ſo noble and ingenuous a 
Temper, muſt needs have been adorn'd with 
all che Perfections of Beauty. No Man ever 
deliver'd himſelf with more Openneſs and Free- 
dom: and in this Excellence he propos' d Socra- 
tes for his Pattern, whoſe Principle it was ne- 
ver to diſguize his Thoughts. Men cannot 
ſpeak againſt their Conſcience, without betray- 
ing their Weakneſs. Intereſt, Paſſion, Headineſs, 


Prepoſſeſſion, Guſtom, ang Worldly Depen- 
* 


dencies, are the common Obſtacles to the Pu- 
rity and Sincerity of our Judgments. Tis by ſome 
ſuch fooliſh Biaſs that we are carried out of ouc 
own Sentiments, to fall in at a Venture, with 
thoſe of others: And it always Argues a Baſe- 
neſs of Mind, and a ſlaviſh Complaiſance, to 
govern our Opinion by the Impreflions of thoſe 
who are Maſters of our Fortune, and whom we 
are engaged in Policy to pleaſe. Indeed, the 
beſt Philoſophy is the Art of Living; or the 
knowing how to Accommodate our ſelves to 
Times, Perſons and Things, as Reaſon ſhall 
Adviſe. But then, this Management muſt be 
Free and Unconſtrain'd ; unleſs we would imitate 
thoſe mean Spirits, who maintain their Thoughts 
upon a borrow'd Fund; and who are ſo little, 
that they can ſtoop to an outward Compliance, 
with ſuch Opinions as they cannot inwardly 
Approve ; only for want of Force to Aſſert the 
Privilege of their Reaſon: Such a Servile 
Philoſophy, ſtands at the utmoſt diſtance from 
true Wifdom. We have a notorious Example of 
it, in thoſe Senators under Tiberius and Nero, 
mention'd by Tacitus; who after having profti- 
tated themſelves to the moſt infamous Flatteries, 
put on the Mask of Philoſophy, to {ſhelter / 
themſelves from -publick Juſtice ; being arr F 
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much Gowards to ſhew a true Philoſophical 


Spirit, or even to give a free Vote in the 


XXXIII. 


- Houſe. 


Diſputation is an Art of the Schools, to 


awaken the Powers of younger Minds, and to 
exerciſe their growing Wit. It is highly uſeful 
in diſplaying Reaſon to thoſe who could not 
otherwiſe apprehend its Force, and in ſtopping 
the Mouths of vain Cavillers: But then it may 
be abufed to the feeding of Contention, to the 
diſguizing and colouring over the worſt of Paſ- 
ſions, to the maintaining. of an obſtinate Tem- 


per in ſpight of Truth and Senſe. There is no 


Philoſopher, but may acquire a Readineſs and 


Facility by this Method. For every good Ma- 
nager of an Argument, is in a Condition to de- 


fend his Theſis by Noiſe and Stratagem, when 
he is at a loſs for Reaſon. In a Word, this, as all 
other 'Things, may be either good or bad, ac- 
cording as tis applied. And therefore, with- 
out preſuming to Condemn it, let us content 
our ſelves with imploying it in good Service. 
At the ſame time we thould endeavour to open 


Men's Eyes, that it may not paſs a Deception 


upon them, when perverted from its genuine Ule. 
The Ground of moſt Diſputes is, that the Par- 


ties don't underſtand one another, Thales de- 


clar'd againſt a Vacuum; which Democritas ad- 
mitted without Scruple : Let both explain them- 
ſelves on the Point, and both will be agreed. Epi- 
curus relied upon the Teſtimony of Senſe in all 
things: Empedocles would truſt it in nothing: the 
Diſpute would drop, if they could once come 
to a Reſolution about the Nature of that Error 
of Senſe, which ſometimes defeats its Teſti- 
meny. If we could explain to Deſcarres the true 
Nature of Senſation, he would make no w_ 

| | culty 


* 
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culty of allowing an Horſe to be an Animal. 

There has been a Debate among learned Men, 

of about three hundred years Length, concerning 

Liberty; only becauſe they have not ſtared its + 
Definition : if we can ſhew Philoſophers 

and Divines in what it properly conſiſts, they 

will ſpeak but one Language about it. For all 

Diſputes are brought to a ſpeedy Iſſue, when 

Men are guided by Reaſon, and are agreed upon 

Principles. The wide diverſity of Opinions 

that reigns in the World, is entirely owing to 

the different ways of Mens Speaking and 

Thinking. Which occaſion'd that Remark of 
Ariſtotle, that when two Men of Senſe and 

Learning are divided in Judgment, the uſual 

Caſe is, that they expreſs themſelves after a 

various Manner, and the Conteſt lies rather 

in the Words, than in the Things. 

| XXXIV. 

Tho' the Philoſophy and Method of Diſpu- 
tation, now follow'd in the Schools, has been 
very ſeverely 8 by Peter Ramus, about 
the End of the laſt Century; by Gaſſendus at the 
| Beginning of this, and in general, by all the 
b modern Naturaliſts, of eminent Note and Di- 
. ſtinction; becauſe the Maſters of it have really 

alter d the Purity of Ariſtotle's Doctrine, which 
they profeſs to Maintain; yet.I cannot but con- 
ceive it to be ſtill moſt agreeable to the preſent 
manner of Life, and moſt proper for the Inſtitution 
of Youth, at that Age when it is commonly 
| I Recommended to their Study. Becauſe after 
al, it Imprints upon the Mind a Character of 
8 Order and Regularity, and a Juſtcef of Thought: 
r it teaches us to reduce the Subjects we Treat 
of to certain Principles; and conſequently to diſ- 
courſe upon them by Rule and Method: It exer- 
cles younger Wits, by the Subtilties of Logick 

an 


406 


and Metaphyſicks, in the only way of Improve. 


ment of which they are capable: It preſents 


them with but a Specimen and Abridgment of 


moral Doctrine, as not thinking them Mature 


and Firm enough to ſuſtain a long Series of 
Concluſions; which ſeems too grave an Employ. 
ment for the active Heat and Vigour of Youth: 
and laſtly, becauſe theſe early Years have too little 
Experience to take delight in a ſtrict Contem- 
plation of Nature, 
to embrace the vaſt Extent of humane Things. 
Yet it were indeed to be wiſh'd, that this Part of 
Philoſophy were difplay'd more Methodically in 
the Schools, and carried on thro' a Train of 
the moſt important Experiments and Obſerva- 
tions. But ſo it often happens, that Ma- 
ſters affect to teach things merely uſeleſs, that 


they may be thought not to forget ſuch as are 


neceſſary. The Method now in uſe is certain- 
ly Capable of greater Perfection; but this Per- 


fection muſt ariſe from the Genius and Temper 


of its Profeſſors; when they ſhall once lay aſide 
the Conſideration of things indifferent, and apply 
themſelves only to ſuch as are Neceſſary and Eſ- 
fential,-according to the beſt Light that Expe- 
rience holds out to them. But as matters ſtand, 
we can expect no advantageous Change, nor 


any well concerted Meaſures of Reformation: 


Beſides, it is highly probable, that Civil Laws, 
which permits noInnovating in things univerſal- 
ly Eftabliſh'd, would Authorize no other Method 
but that which is follow'd in the Univerſities, 
for fear of. giving too wide a Liberty to the 
Paſſion which Men naturally have for new 


Opinions, and which if left to its Courſe, 
might prove of dangerous Conſequence to 2 
well regulated State: Eſpecially if it be like- 
wiſe conſider d, that Philoſophy is one of — 

1 Meam 
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and too little Capacity 


Vol. II. upon Philoſophy in General. 


Means and Inſtruments which Religion it ſelf 
makes uſe of in the Defence and Explication of 
its Doctrines: as we ſhall ſee in the Cloſe of 
this Diſcourſe. „ | 

Theſe are the Reflections that may be made 
upon the uſe of Philoſophy in General. Let 
us proceed to take a View of its Parts as they 
ſtand diſtinctly from each other. 
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LOGICK 


Ogick may be truly ſtil'd the firſt Ray of 

; vidence, the firſt ſtroke of Method that 

appears in the Conduct of Knowledge: 

| As being imploy'd in forming the Judg- 

A4r5vera ment, which is the ordinary Inſtrument that 


& falſa the Mind of Man makes uſe of, to Reaſon 


edict juſtly upon things, and to paſs an exact dil- 


- —___ cernment between Truth and Falſhood, by di- 
Dialedica Viding Simples from Compounds, and Contin- 


verĩ & gents from Neceſſaries. And as this Art is the 
falfi diſ— Source and Fountain of all our Certainty, there 


Sudan. can be little Aſſurance in our Reaſonings with- 
Se . out its Support and Aid. The Buſineſs of Lo- 
Acad. gick therefore is, to aſſiſt us in the diſcovery 
of Truth, and to make us feel the Force of Rea- 

ſon. But this excellent Rule aſſum'd a Chara- 

Rer of Falſhood from the Genius of thoſe that firſt 
imploy'd it. This pure and uncorrupted Light 

was ſoon Vitiated and Obſcurd ; and Human 
Reaſon which had ſubmitted to its Guidance, was 

led aſtray by its Abuſe. Thus Logick, which was 

invented to fix and rectiſie the Underſtanding, 

help'd to Seduce and pervert it: and the = 
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Precepts that were given to lead Men to Know- 

ledge, were but ſo many Snares to betray them 

into Error. For as nothing is more Secret than 
Thought, ſo Logick was at firſt nothing elſe but 

an Art of variouſly diſguiſing our Thoughts; as 


appears from the Hiſtory of its Riſe and For- 
tune in the World. 
a, 


The firſt Philoſophers, who practisd Reaſon 
more than Argument, were ſo entirely bent on 
the Study of Nature, as to have little regard to 
Logical Speculations: They reaſon'd upon their 
own Experience, and yet were Strangers to the 
Art and Method of Reaſoning. In Phythagoras's Platonen 
School, there was no Logick but Authority; no © P>ytha- 
Appeal from what he pleas'd to Dictate. In-. 
deed Apuleius pretends, that Plato borrow'd Jen Philo- 
his firſt Draught of Logick from the Phyrhago- ſopl i: 
reans, But Ariſtotle aſſures us, that tho' we meet Pa ac- 
with good and juſt Definitions in the Writings on 
of that Set, yet Logick was then unknown, Plat. 
and its Rule uncultivated. Zeno Eleates, a Phi- In Meta- 
i- loſopher of a very quick and ſubtile Genius, Phyl. 
1- W was the firſt who found out that natural Train 
i of Principles and Conſequences in Diſcourſe, 
re which he form'd into a regular Art: As appears 
from the Teſtimony of Plato, confirm'd by Proclus. 
0- W Thus it is plain, that the ſum of Zeno's Logick In Par- 
ry vas to obſerve the Dependence and Connexion men. 
a- I that Propoſitions bear to each other, and accor- — 
- ngly to range them in their natural Order. 
This was his way; he explain d himſelf only in 
Dialogue, and Introduc'd two or more Perſons, 
who by their Courſe of Queſtions and Anſwers, 
reaſon d Methodically upon all Subjets: And 
was from this method of Dialogue, that he 
gave his new invented Art the Name of Diale- 
Fi: and this put a Period to the more antient 

E © i Way 
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to have been both eminent Logicians, and beth 


Ay g 
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Ramus 


Dialect. 


the famous Artiſan of Athens, ſo often men- 


of Debate. Nay, he carried this to ſuch an 
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Way of teaching Philoſophy in Verſe. For it was 
tound very Practicable in theſe Dialoguesto pre- 
ſerve an Air of Freedom and Pleaſantry, without 
theleaſt Prejudice to what was Solid and Subſtan- 
tial. Plato follow'd this manner, as the fitteſt for 
Inſtruction: The Cuſtom'being, for the Maſter 
to Interrogate the Scholar, and to make the 
Scholar reply, according to his Capacity. Ze- 
vo, a great Maſter of Subtilty, did but perplex 
and embaraſs this Method, by giving it too 
nice and captious an Air. Protagoras, Scholar 
to Zeno, as Zeno had been to Democritus, {till re- 
fin d upon it, and carried it farther into Sophiſtry. 
For having nothing Solid in his Genius, he 
ſtudied to be Subtile, and took up with the Pro- 
feſſion of a Sophiſt, not being able to attain to 
that of a Philoſopher. Ariſtotle informs us, 
that his Buſineſs was to prepare common Places 
of Queſtions and Anſwers, and by this Knack 
to Surprize and Non- plus his Hearers. Simon 


tion d in Socrates s Diſcourſe, together with his 
Friend Crito, are reported by Diogenes Laertius, 


of Zeno's School. 
„III. 

Euclid of Megara, {till applied himſelf to the 
arther improving and ſharpening of Logical 
Subtilty, and Introduc'd a greater warmth of 
Diſcourſe, a more lively and vehement manner 


Extreme, as to give Occaſion to Timon to reproacli 
him as having poſſeſs d the People of Megara, 
with a Madneſs of Diſputing, by teaching them 
this ſophiſtical and crafty Method, which Socra- 
tes Condemn'd, as void of Sincerity. It was 
this Euclid and his Scholar Eubulides, that inven- 
ted thoſe Sophiſms, which Diogenes n 
| | dio 
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tions, and which were afterwards ſo much Ce- 

lebrated in the Schools; tho' after all, they 

have nothing real in them, but their Acuteneſs ; 

ſuch as the D:lemma, the Argumentum cornutum, 

the Electra, the Sorites, the famous Quæſtiones 

Megarenſes, of which Plutarch ſpeaks ; together 

with all that Chicane of Diſpute, that brought 

Logick under Contempt at Athens, and obliged 

Socrates to expoſe and ridicule it, in his Diſ- 

courſes againſt the Sophiſts, in order to the Un- 

deceiving the Minds of the People. From the 

ſame Euclid, Demoſthenes learnt his Art of Dilem- 

ma, and thoſe preſſing ways of Addreſs, which 

rendred him ſo forcible in his Character of E- 

loquence. Plato's Logick, which is the ſame with 

that of Socrates, conſiſts more in Examples than 

in Precepts: It has nothing peculiar as to the Diſ- 

putative Part, of which Socrates had but a ve 

mean Opinion: Tho' both the one and the La fa#s 

other of thoſe great Men eſtabliſh'd the firſt # 95 4/- 

Criterion of Truth in the Senſes; yet they —_ 

maintain'd that the Underſtanding was {till the yims pro- 

ſupreme Judge, and as ſuch ought to determine 5abat S- 

our Aſſent; becauſe it was this alone, that did 8 | 

not reſt in the Surface, but pierced to the bottom — 

of things, which they ſuppos' d to be in it ſelf 

Eternal and Immutable: This they called the Idea, Nentem 

and fixt it as the only Rule and Standard of our volebant 

Conceptious. And becauſe in their Notion, eee 

the Soul of Man was but a little ſpark of the * 

univerſal Soul of the World, and a Ray of the idoneam 

Divinity; they Taught, that this divine Particle cui crede- 

while united to its Principle, the great Fountain 7% 274 

of Light, was Ignorant of nothing; but that up- 2 7% 

on its entrance into the Body, it contracted ſuch jet implex 
| 5 | | unius modi 


O quale eſſet, hanc illi ideam appellabant, Id. ibid. 
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an Alliance with Ignorance and Impurity, as 
'ewas the Butineſs of Logick to Clear and Re- 
fine. Alcinous, a very accurate Expoſitor of Plato's 
Logick, tells us, that this Philoſophar made uſe of 
Diviſion , Definirion and Induction , as ſteps by 
which to arrive at the firſt and original Source 


of Truth, whence his Principles are drawn, as 


the ſure Method to think and ſpeak wiſely of all 

things ; andthat this was tne way that he uſually 

Carpenter practiſed. Diviſion was a Step whereby to aſcend 
in Alei- from ſenſible things to Intellectual: Definition was 
noum. A Pallage from things Demonſtrated, to things 
Undemonſtrated : Introduction was a means of 
diſcovering' Truth by preſuppos'd Principles. 

Thus by Diviſion he proceeded to Definition; by 
Definition to Introduction; by Introduction to Demon- 
tration. And Diogenes aſſures us, that Plato 

moſt common way of Demonſtrating, was by 

Cie, in Induction. Cicero and Quintilian agree in the 
Top. ſame Report. Yet it is to be confeſs d, that 
Quint. I. Socrates, in his manner of reaſoning, appli- 
Engin, ed himſelf more to Queſtions than Anſwers; 
eee becauſe the Character of his Genius was fu- 
raiſe Doubts than to reſolve them. 
Herater. On the whole, it appears from theſe Prin- 
ibid.  ciples of Logick, advanced by Socrates and 
rionibe Plato, that affirming all Truth to be ſeated in 
Socraticis Ideas, they with their whole School, in effect, 
cavendum profeſſed themſelves to know nothing; becauſe 
Ae nean there is no Judgment to be made of ſingular and 


T a individual Things, but by the Senſes, which they 


Scrates Own'd to be Fallacious. And therefore Platos 
ita diſpu- Followers, made it their great Logical Rule, 
zat ur ui to embrace nothing with too eaſie a Belief, and 


1 to preſerve the entire Liberty of their Judgment, 


refellat 
alios. Cic. Ou. Acad. 


On ſiſtere A & fee filter ſuos firms ſuſtinere. Id. ibid. 
| | almo 
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almoſt all Subjects. Upon this leading Maxim, Ad- 
of the general Incomprehenſibility of things, s. 
was grounded the Reformation of the Academy, 

under Lacides and Arceſilas; as alſo the Riſe of the 
Pyrrbonian Sect, who doubted of the moſt infalli- 

ble Truths. The Academicks comprehended thus 

much, that things were really incomprehenſible : 

but even this was above the Comprehenſion of 

the Pyrrbonians. This was the Logick of Plato, 


and this its Effect, in the Conduct of human 
Underſtanding. 
IV. 


| We meet with nothing Fixt and Regular in 

| Logick, before Ariforle. This mighty Genius, 4 i orles 
' 8 {o repleniſh'd with Underſtanding and Reaſon, u:rinfque 
- obtain'd a perfect Knowledge of the Mind of artis Di- 
5 Man; ſurvey d all its Springs, and nicely diſtin- 3 

/ guiſh'd its various Operations. No Man had! A e 
: 
t 


Cic. Top. 
ever yet ſounded that vaſt Abyſs of human E 
Thought, to make a judgment of its Depth. 


Ariſtotle was the firſt that diſcover'd this new 
; way of arriving at Science by the Evidence of 
- Demonſtration , and of proceeding to ſuch 
1, _ Demonſtration, in a Geometrical Method, by 


the infallible Rule of Syllogiſm; the moſt ac- 
compliſh'd Work, and the greateſt Effort of 
Spirit, that Man is capable of exerting. This is 
the ſum of Ariftorle's Logick, the Method of which 
is ſo firm and conſtant, that tis by it alone, we 
can attain to any abſolute Certainty, in our 
Reaſonings; as being the. juſt Rule of all our 
Operations, and the true Art of thinking. 
But by what way did he arrive at this Art; 
or what meaſures did he put in practice, thus to 
fix the Mind of Man, which is naturally Light, 
and upon the Wing, and to render it unſhaken 
in its Judgment? It was neceſlary for him, at 
his entrance upon this great Work to take away 
ol „ all 
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all manner of Ambiguity in Expreſſion, to turn 

the incomplete Reaſonings of humane Under- 
ſtanding into a perfect Demonſtration, and yet 

to build this upon ſo unſtable a Bottom as the 
Weakneſs of Word and Thought; and to be- 

ſtow the ſtrength and ſtedfaſtneſs of Science 

upon the moſt wandring and uncertain Sub- 

jet that can be conceiv'd. In the purſuit 

of this Deſign, he was to March through 

ways hitherto Untraced and Inacceſſible; he 

was to diveſt our Thought, of all the various 

Dreſſes and changing Colours that our Expreſſions 

could give it, and to diſſipate all the Clouds 

that the Imagination could ſpread before the 
Underſtanding. "Tis with this View, that in 

his Book of Interpretation, Which is a kind of a 
Grammatica Rations, he examines the Powers 

and Signification of Words; that in his Catego- 

ries, he ſtates the true Notion of Terms, and 

by reducing them to their natural Senfe, pre- 

pares them for the Uſes of Definition and Divi- 

1 ſion ; that in his Analyticks he eſtabliſhes the 
| Rules for the Modal Converſion of all ſorts of 
Propoſitions, and for the different Figures, of Syl- 

Difum de logiſm, the chief Foundations of which he 
emni, & lays in three of his Logical Maxims: and this 
dium de whole Frame and Conſtruction is purely new, 
= „ And his own Work. In his Book of Intepretation, 
funt ea- he ſettles the Rule of Contradictory Propoſiti- 
dem uni ons: His Categories are ſo many Diſpoſitions and 
zerrio, Steps toward Demonſtration : In his Books of 
=_ iy Analjticks, his Remarks are ſo many Demon- 
A ſtrations, and his Demonſtrations ſo many Prin- 
Contradi- ciples. His Topicks are the Heads or common 
| — of Places of Dialectical, or probable Arguments. 
— His Elenchi contain the Ground and Origin of 
untl. all imaginable Sophiſms. The two Rules he lays 
down for the perfect Compoſition of Syllogiſm, 


are 
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are that there muſt be nothing falſe in the Mat- Ariſtotele 4 
ter, and nothing Vitious in the Form. His — _ 1 
Stile is wholly free from thoſe Languors which [eribents. 
we ſometimes meet with in Plato, and form the Cic. in 
looſe and diffus'd Manner of the Age; but is Brut. 
cloſe, Vigorous and Conciſe. In a word, his 

purely Geometrical Method of Demonſtrating 

has ever been look'd on as ſo acccompliſh'd, that 

it has been follow'd by all Learned Men in 

all Sciences, as the moſt Juſt and Solid, and 

the moſt agreeable to the natural Courſe of 

Reaſon. And his Conſtruction of Syllogiſm, 

which is peculiarly Ariſtotle's Logick, is ſo com- 

plete in its kind, that it can admit of no Addi- 

tion or Diminution, but for the worſe. He that 

is happy in a ſound Senſe and right Judgment, 

can bear no other manners, nor any other 

Principles of Reaſoning, but thoſe of Ariſtotle. 

And becauſe the World being governed by O- 

pinion, commonly diſputes againſt Reaſon; the 

moſt knowing and intelligent Ages, have chiefly 
diſtinguiſh'd themſelves from others, by the Ve- 

neration they have had for this Logick. For, 

to ſay the Truth, what he has perform'd in 

order to the fixing and rectifying of Reaſon, . 

by cutting off all Equivocation in Terms, and | 
Confuſion in Thought, is one of the greateſt 
Maſter-pieces of humane Wit. Yet it muſt be | 
Confeſs'd, that the chief Aim and Scope of this : 
Logick, is not ſo much to teach Men the Art of: 
true Reaſoning, which they naturally know, 
as to give them Rules for the Trial and Scru- 
tiny of falſe Reaſonings, and for the Guarding 
againſt the Sophiſms of Zeno and Parmenides. 
For in Ariſtotle's time, the Sophiſts had ſet up, and 
brought into vogue, a falſe of Method of Reaſon- 
ing which he applies himſelf to Detect and Defeat; 
This is the great Idea, upon whigh the whole 
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Deſign of his Logick Turns, and all his Wiſ- 
dom in giving Laws to an Art, which is to give 
Laws to all beſides. 8 8 


7que The Exerciſe of Logick was proſecuted with 
_ 7 ſo much Vigour in Zenos School, that the Stoicks 
7016 in. refined more upon it, than all the other Sects 
venta. of Philoſophers. Perhaps the difficulty which 
Dic. de they found in maintaining their wild and viſionary 
* Morals, obliged them to make up in Subtilty of 
Speech, what they wanted in ſolidity of Do- 
ctrine. And therefore, to the Artifice of Zeno 
Chryſippus Eleates, the Chicane of Euclid, of Megara, and 
eee the wiſe Addreſs of Socrates, they added all the 
ſufficeret, Stratagem of Cleanthes and Chryſippus, both cele- 
Helleboro brated Logicians, to compleat their new Sy- 
aninum ſtem, It was to this, as Tully obſerves, that 
chal they applied the whole Bent of their Mind and 
Stoicorum Study; to ſupport their falſe Philoſophy by an 
in diale- artificial Reaſon, while defective in that which 
cicis cura is True and Natural. They ſeem to have Arm'd 
funitur. themſelves wich all the Thorns and Briars of 
Cic. decl. Logick, to fence off their Adverſaries; and to 
Orat. have Commenc'd the moſt formidable Wrang- 
Stoicorrm lers of the Schools, only to uphold the vain and 
Sim ſub. Excravagant boaſts of their precarious Wiſdom. 
7 it e They made no material Change in the Logick 
ſpinoſum of Ariſtotle; but only inforced the Art of Syllo- 
 dicend! giſm, (which was ſo familiar to them,) with a 
m—_— a more vehement Air, with ſhort, and lively, and 
preſſing Interrogations, which added a conſide- 

rable Strength to their Method of Argument. 

The tricking Humour, which ſo generally pre- 

vail'd in their Sect, inclin'd them to ſharpen all 

their Logick into the Cavils of Diſpute; and, 

8 in order to this, to invent new Modes of Syllo- 
giſm, leſs natural than thoſe of Ariſtotle, but 


more cunning and captious. They pretend, that 
99 nn n 
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Chryſippus writ no leſs than Three hundred Vo- 

lumes upon this Art: But Seneca has obſerv'd , Chryſippus 
that his Refinements ſerv'd only to break and #1ervavi 
enervate its maſculine Spirit. He, and his Suc- — 
ceſſors, were they that firſt brought up the uſe phiam ſus 
of Formal and Virtual Diſtinctions. Their Viva- argutiz, 
city of Genius, indulg'd too large to the Imagi- Senec. 
nation, which always repreſents things beyond 

their natural Proportions, by giving too much 997 
Force and Power to Words. Names, and the _ = 
Significations of Names, were the great and on- funt, inbb- 
| ly Subject of their Debates. And thus they be- nendague 
| came the Firſt Founders and Authors of that * novi 
> | Philoſophy which was reviv'd by the Nomina- ina. Cie 
%,, fo many Ages after: At leaſt, there was a de Fin. © 


4 near Reſemblance between theſe Two Sects, Zeno eo- 
t in their way of overſtraining the Niceties of m prin- 
d Terms. But this Logick, which was ſcarce any 2% „n 
8 better than merely Verbal, rendred the Sroicks inventor 


extremely Slight and Superficial, and made their fuit, quam 
d Philoſophy hang upon their Lips. However, — 
of MW 4riforle's Logick , together with the reſt of his Ib“ 
to Works, being conceal'd from the Publick , the * 
g- WW Logick of Zeno was chiefly in Vogue with the 
nd following Ages, and one of the firſt that was 

Taught at Rome; the Subtilties of which Plau- In Aſinar. 
iu expos'd with ſo much Humour in his Come: in udent, 
dies; as Cicero afterwards did in many places of jj, ©” 
his Works: The Stoicks having by this Aﬀeaa. 
tion, made themſelves ridiculous to the Wiſdom 
of the Romans. 


. 5 
Epicurus took up a Method of Reaſoning, leſs Hialeckam 
artificial than that of Zeno, but more fine and coutemnic 
delicate. The Cenſure which Tully has paſs'q Epicurw. 
upon him, of his deſpiſing Logick, will hold 3 
In ea philoſopbia parte qua Logiceadicitur, Epicurus plans inermis & 
nudrs eſt; ni bil de dividendo ac partiendo docet. Idem. Ibid. . 
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true only with regard to the Logick of the Sto- 
icks, which indeed he could not approve of, as 
being too full of Nicety and Quirk. Epicurus 
ſet about this Work with greater Simplicity. 
The Analytical Method of Diviſion and of Ar- 


umentation , was unknown to him; and this 
efect rendred him weak and little in Diſputes. 


His ſearch of Truth proceeded only by 


the 


Senſes, which he term'd the firſt and natural 
Ex Diog., Light of Mankind. This was his firſt and fun- 
damental Rule, as the Reflection upon the Judg- 
ment of Senſe was his ſecond. As he acknow- 
Gaſſend. Iedg'd Two ſorts of Truth, the one Natural, 
; the other Moral, ſo his Principle was, that we 
ſhould diſtinguiſh by the Senſes what is real in 
Nature , and by the Appetite, (or the way of 


the Heart) what is 


good and convenient for 


our Eſtate, which latter he term'd moral Truth. 
This was the Sum of his Doctrine: The Three 
leading Maxims of it were as follow: 


I. That the Senſes cannot be deceiy'd , be- | 


cauſe the Impreſſion which they take from the 
Obje& muſt always be true, as conſiſting in a 
Senſible Species; but that the Reaſonings of the 
Soul upon this Impreſſion are capable of falſe- 


hood. 


II. That the Opinion which we form of any 


Senſation, may indifferently be either true or 


falſe. 


III. That tis true when the Judgment of Senſe 


proceeds upon the repreſented Species, without 
Obſtacle, and with ſuch an Evidence, as Rea- 
ſon cannot controul or reſiſt; but that it may be 
falſe when defective in this Evidence. 


Theſe are the main Axioms of Epicurus's Logick, 
upon which he founds the different ene 
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of the Soul, fram'd by Vertue of the Sympathy 

that there is between the Underſtanding and 

the Senſe. He ſays, tis in ſtrength of theſe 

Notices which the Soul receives from the Sen- 

ſes, that it forms its Doubt or Opinion, its Ob- 

ſcurity or Evidence, the reſpective Character 

of which is in this manner ſtamp'd upon it. To 
proceed; that way of anticipated Knowledge, _ 
which he ſtiles Preſumption, is according to him, 8 
but the Idea of ſingular Things, reunited in Ide.“ 
their Univerſal and Common Notion: And 
hence he draws the Rule of Definition, which 
he looks upon as the only Method of Science. 
By the help of theſe ſeveral Principles, he eſta- 
bliſh'd a more natural way of Reaſoning than 
the other Philoſophers. The Simplicity of his 
Logick was in a good meaſure owing to the 
Clearneſs of the Terms ; he being of Opinion, 
that the Common Source of all Diſputes was the 
Ambiguity of Propoſitions. Thus he reſolv'd all 
Fallacies and Sophiſms by the bare Explication 
of the Words; concluding , that when once 
Men underſtand one another, and are not mere- 
ly Stupid , they muſt of neceflity be agreed. 
That over-ballance of Authority which he al- 
low'd to the Senſes, may indeed ſeem a ve 
uncertain way of coming to any perfect Know- 
ledge of Truth. But he labours to rectify the 
Default of this Principle, by uſing the utmoſt ,,;,,;, Epi- 
Precaution in all his Reaſonings : And Lacre- curw, fi 
ti, who explains his Doctrine in Verſe, has, ww/enſus 
in his Fourth Book, propos no leſs than Four-Lenel in 


teen Objections againſt the Judgment of Senſe, is Me $ 

and given a ſatisfactory Anſwer to them all. In ulli un- 

a word, a Soundneſs and Simplicity of Senſe, 9am efſe 

aſſiſted with ſome natural Refletion , was all ©79endum. 
f | ö Cic. Acad. 

the Art of Epicurus: He was not ſo curious in Qu, 

Doleo ſloicos noſtros Epicureis irridendi ſui dediſſe fete Id. de Fin. 
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Modes and Formalities as the Stoicks , who by 
that Nicety laid themſelves open to the Con- 


. tempt of him and his Tribe. 


VII. 

When the Writings of Ariſtotle, which had 
lain hid for ſo many Ages, were once diſcover- 
ed, and the World was made acquainted with 
his Method, it was this alone that was general. 
ly follow'd in After-times, as the moſt ſolid 
and certain ; becauſe the Art of Thinking and 
of Diſcourſing appear'd there in its higheſt Per. 
fection, by the Invention of Syllogiſm , and 
was incapable of the leaſt Improvement by all 
the Study and Meditation of his Succeſlors 
Galen, who had entertain'd ſome different No- 
tions of the Art of Logick, at length acquieſcd 
in that of Ariſtotle, and contributed largely to 
its Fame; while that additional Figure of Syllo- 


giſm which he before had invented, was ever 


ook d on as an indirect Method of Argumenta- 
tion, Alexander Apbrodiſæus, Simplicius, Ammo- 


nius, and Philoponus, among the Greeks ; Apulcin, 
8. Auſtin, Boethins , Thomas Aquinas, and many 


others of the Latins, together with the Arabian, 
ſtudied Ariſtotle's Logick, as the Great Pattern 
and Original. Nay, we may affirm, that there 
was never any thing rationally advanc'd upon 
this Art, but what Ariſtotle had firſt thought of; 
and that there has been ſcarce one new Diſco- 
very made in the Univerſal Oeconomy of the 
Operations of the Mind, ſince the time that he 
wrote. It was, likewiſe, upon this excellent 
Model that the Schoolmen form'd their Character, 
who reign'd with ſo long and fo abſolute 4 


Sway. It is true, they fell into a Diviſion of 


Nominaliſts and Realiſts; but both theſe Parties 


- proceeded in their Debates upon the Principal 
of Ariſtotle, I ſhall fay nothing of the Syſtem of 
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Raimundus Lullus, which is but a Cabbaliſtick 3's 
Jargon, a Ranging of Words without Things, TR 
wholly groundleſs and precarious ; an Art to Bi: 
prononuce at all Adventures, upen all Subjects, 
and to diſcourſe very plentifully in the Air: In 
fort, tis an Imitation of that extravagant 
Scheme which Peter Montuus pretended to have De uniw 
copied exactly from Abezebron , an Arabian Phi- 705 E 
lolopher, fit, as he coneeiv d, to demoliſh Anti- W 
chriſt at his appearing. From this fine Original 
Raimundus Lullus took the Draught of his Lo- 17 
gick, which is only capable of making Fools or 1 
Madmen. About Two hundred Years ſince, 13 
Laurentius Valla undertook to reform the Ariſtote- 
in Logick, by reducing the Ten Prædicaments 
1 to Three, and by cutting off the Third Figure 
Jof Syllogiſm. But this bold Enterprize did not 
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ſucceed, nor found any to ſecond it. Ludovi- 
ra Lives attempted another ſort of Reformation, 
not ſo much in refpect of Aristotle, as of the 
- Schoolmen, but with no better Succeſs. Nor did 4M 
Pæer Ramus meet with greater Encouragement in 1 
his Deſign of Ruining the Credit of Ariſtotle, by HE 
„ lp of the Memoirs of Valla and Vives. For the 11 
n Plan which he form'd of a New Logick, has 
e nothing rational in it, but what he borrow'd 
n from that of A#iforle, which he ſpoilt in preſu- 
; ning to mend it. Cardan compos d a Logick 
> ron the joynt Stock of Ariſtotle, Hippocrates, Eu- 
1c 44d, Prolomy, and Galen; but this Work had no- 
e thing valuable in it, beſides the Geometrical 
nt Method of Axiſtotle, which the Compiler was ſo 11 
„N viſe as to tranſcribe. 1 
q VIIL | | 
ill As for the Judgment that may be paſs'd on 
che Modern Logicians: Bacon's Organum is by Ml 
|; 20 means a regular Piece; it conſiſts of a num- Fi 
ober of particular Remarks, and thoſe very curi- MN | 
| ous, | 1 
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dus, which are owing to the Author's vehement 


Deſire of ſignalizing himſelf by New Concepti. 
ons, and of ſaying what none had ſaid before 
him. Nothing can be leſs ſolid, than thoſe Four 
Images, which he ſets up for the Principles of 
all things. He is conſtantly upon the Metaphor, 
and ſcarce ever ſpeaks of things according to 


their natural Import. He ſeems to have been 


entirely a Stranger to the Geometrical Way of 
Reaſoning in uſe with the Schoolmen. But the 
Spaniards, who have the Advantage of other 
— in. Grave Reflection, refin'd fo ſtrong. 
ly upon Logick in the laſt Age, as to alter the 
Purity of Natural Reaſon by the Subtilties of 
their Argumentation, and by falling into emp- 


ty and abſtracted Notions, void of all Reality, 


Their Philoſophers found out a way to be Ma. 
ſters of Reaſon in ſpight of good Senſe, and to 
give ſome ſort of Colour and Out-fide to the 
moſt extravagant Aſſertions. And by this mean; 
their Debates were ſo fill'd with the Chicane of 
vain Contention, as to ſerve for nothing but to 
raiſe the Choler, and to blacken the Blood. 


S migliſius, a Jeſuit of Poland, is one of the laſt 


that has written on Ariſtvrle's Logick, with a juſt 
mixture of Subrilty and Solidity. His very {i 
gacious Spirit has ſounded the Depths of this 
Art, with ſo much Juſtneſs and Clearneſs, as is 


ſcarce to be parallel d in any other Author. Hi: 


Logick is an admirable Work. The reſt of the 
Modern Philoſophers have applied themſelves 
rather to Phyſicks than Logick. But nothing 
can be more Extravagant than Vanhelmont's Lo- 


- gical Treatiſe, in which he pretends to over- 


throw the whole Ariſtotelian Syſtem, without any 
Ground to ſupport his own. Deſcartes began a 
Logick, which he left unfiniſh'd: Some Frag: 
ments of it are till in the Hands of his _ 
| _ ples, 
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ples, under this Title, Of Erudition. There are 
ſome Strokes of Logick in his Method, where 
he tells us, That the Mind of Man being finite, 
it ought to begin with the Conſideration of ſim- 
ple Objects, and then gradually to accuſtom 
it ſelf to the knowledge of compound Things, 
and the Art of diſtinguiſhing them from each 
other. He ſays, If we would make a right Diſ- 
cl cernment between Truth and Falſhood, we muſt 
diveſt our ſelves of Prejudices, by learning firſt 
to doubt of all things. His Principle, I think, 
therefore I am, which he lays down as the firſt 
evident and ſenſible Truth, upon a cloſe Exa- 
mination will appear to be ſomewhat defective : 
For ſince the Propoſition, I think, reſolves it 
{elf into this other, I am thinking, I am, there- 
fore Jam, will make but a frivolous Repetition. 
After all, as he is the beſt Notionaliſt of the 
Moderns , what he delivers, how New ſoever, 
is not ill conceiv'd, but diſcovers that Depth of 
Meditation which was his peculiar Excellence. 
But nothing is more Immethodical than his 
Diſcourſe of Method. *Tis a Medley of Mora- 
lity , Phyſicks, and Metaphyſicks, that ſcarce 
aſſerts „ N any one Doctrine. Yet we 
find in it Tome Marks of Sincerity, which ſnew 
us the true Character of his Genius; eſpecially, 
where he makes that very ingenious Confeſſion, 
That the only Advantage to be acquired by 
* Philoſophy , is the Art of Speaking probably 
* of all things, and of raiſing the Admiration 
* of ſuch as know leſs than our ſelves. Campa- 
nella s Logick is confus'd and perplex'd, as being 
torm'd upon the Model of the Averroiſts, which 
he too ſtrictly copied. But, to conclude this 
Subject, we may affirm, That of the Modern 
Treatiſes of Logick, the moſt accompliſh'd in 
al its Parts, is that which Peter Mounyer, a d 
ician 
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ſician of Grenoble, has publiſh'd on the Works of 
Honoratus Faber, the Jeſuit, What he has writ. 
ren on the Art of Syllogiſm and Conſequence, 
which is his main Buſineſs, is an Original in 
its kind: No Man has ever carried theſe Specu- 
lations farther , or has more exhauſted the Mat- 
ter, by reciting the almoſt infinite Modes and 
Connexions of the Syllogiſtick Terms. But let 
us paſs on to the Conſideration of Moral Philoſo- 
phy, as a Doctrine of leſs Obſcurity and greater 
Reality. | | 


vol. Il. * Jay 


8 
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ſo Morality, or Ethick teaches us to 57% 

LX live: The one is imploy d in directing 2% 4/*- 
the Conceprions , the other in regulating the e-aviver- 
Deſires of the Soul. Democritus was the firſt of di. Cie. 
the Philoſophick Order that began with-wonder 2 Fin. 
to reflect, how Man, being ignorant of himſelf, 4 6x0 
ſhoutd yet engage his Curioſity in ſtudyWig the ſopbia, non 
Heavenly Bodies. This latter was the whole dicere. Se- 
Buſineſs of the Philoſophers before Socrates, who nec. 
firſt appliedhimſelf to the forming of the Manners, e of 
Pytbagoræ had indeed given him a Specimen of nemoviger, 
this Deſign, who deduc'd the Rules of Morality & cel: 
from the Obſervation of Nature. This part of iam 

Knowledge, which Pyrbagoras learned by his Cig. 4. 

Converſe with the Egyptian Prieſts, was not his Div. 

firſt Inclination, yet das what ſuited very well 

with his Genius, and was accordingly proſecu⸗ 

ted by him. The great Aim and Tendency of 792 phi. 
„bis Moral Do&tine was to purge the Min . 


from the Impurities of the Body, and from the — 
Clouds of the Imagination, by the Study of tio mortis 
Philoſophy, which he Ly The Meditation of F., Cic., 


Deat LO . 


y k S Logick teaches us to think and ſpeak, Un pars 
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Death. It ſeems to have had more Purity and 
Piety than the other Syſtems, but leſs exactneſs. 
For it containd only ſingle Maxims without 
Order or Dependence ; and theſe Maxims were 
but a bare Explication of Divine Worſhip, of 
Piety to Parents and Friends, of natural Hone- 
ſty, of Modeſty, Integrity, Publick Spiritedneſs, 
and other Common Offices of Life. And with 
the Precepts of this ſound Doctrine, he inform- 
ed the Minds of the People. St. Ferom obſerves 
that the whole Scheme of Pythagoras's Morals is 
contain'd in his Golden Verſes, which yet are not 
ſo properly to be aferib d to him, as to his Diſ- 
cCiples. Hierocles, Governour of Alexander under 
Diocletian, has written a Comment on this Poem. 
Longinus mentions but two Words of Pythagoras, 
which alone gives us à noble Idea of his Moral 
Doctrine: When being ask d what Accompliſh- 
ments advanc'd us neareſt to the Divine Na- 
ture, he anſwer'd Beneficence and Veracity. And 
Magd. though Ariforle aſſures us, that this Philoſopher's 
Mor. c. 1. Diſcourſes did not proceed ſo much upon the 
Subject of Virtue, as thoſe: of Socrates, yet Cicero 
has confeſs d, that chere appear d ig the Follow- 
Ur gu ſa- ers of Pythagoras a peculiar Character of Wiſdom 
pens 54: which ſo diſtinguiſh d them from all other Seds, 
continn that at Rome in the time of the, Firſt Conſuls, 
Pytbagore-a Wiſe Man and a Pychagorean, were eſteem d 
2% putare- equivalent Terms: And what Apuleius re- 


tur. Cic; ©: 


Tue, Gi. Ports of the Sobriety of theſe Profeſſors, might 
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Athenzus Very juſtly claim the Ad miration of Ancient 


I. 4. c. 16. Times. ne 


Sveraten Socrates imprav'd this Morality which Pyrba- 


Tee, goras had brought out of Egypt, wich the Addi- 

2215 autor regular Method, by the Definitions and Diviſi- 

* _ ons of the ſeveral Virtues, Other Philoſophers, 
r 


— 


1e, tion of ſettled Principles, and with ſome ſort of 


his 
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to refine his Wit. He had the Happineſs of a 25ia ma- 


me with a deep and vaſt Capacity, he had — 


having a great Influence on the Morals of this 2m appel- 


his Predeceſſors, had been confin'd to the Study 4 Secrate 
of External Nature; but Socrates ſtudied him- „ 9% 
ſelf, endeavouring rather to cultivate his Heart 1 
| I WO Ef moribug 
than his Reaſon, and to frame his Manners than p};lofo- 


moſt admirable Diſpoſition to Virtue. For to- 7%. 


uch a Modeſty and Simplicity, as render'd him Divinum 
amiable to all the World. That peculiar Spirit 99ddan 
which Apuleius term'd The God of Socrates , has {#24 S- 
much exercis'd the Enquiries of the Learned, as a 
Philoſopher: Plato would perſuade us, That it lat, cui 
was an inviſible Angel, or Genius, that was his en per ip- 
conſtant Guide and Director. Tertullian and La- if 
dtantius affirm it to have been an Evil Dzmon. quam im- 
Plutarch ſays, "Twas no more than a Way of Fellenti 
Sneezing to the Right, or Left, which ſerv'd /*7* 7ev0- 
him for an auſpicious, or inauſpicious Omen, in 88 
all that he undertook. Maximus Tyrixs thinks it Pivin. 
was a ſecret Inſtin& of Conſcience, which car- Tertull. in 
ried him towards Good, and diverted him from 5 | 
Evil. Pomponatius pretends that twas nothing Dn 
elſe but a lucky Planet, that had the Aſcendant Plutarch 
at his Nativity. And Montagne will have it to de Socrar. 
have been a ſort of Enthuſiaſm, or ſudden and In rebue 
violent Impulſe of his Will, which ſerv d him projpeger, 
by way of Foreſight in Surprizes, of Admoni- in dui 
tion in Doubts, and of Defence in Dangers, 2!mon:- 
But without ſo nice a Scrutiny of this Secret, it ,572 1% 76 
ſeems probable that Socrates's Genius, which Sem. 
conducted him in all his Actions, was really no Apul. de 
more than his habitual Prudence, which he had Deo. S0 
gain d by his Experience of things, and his Re- Eff. 
flections upon their Events, in which he was 3 
Homerum impulit; ut principibus beroum, Ulyfh, Agamemnoni, 2 | 
tertos dead periculorum comites adjungeret.Cic. de Nat. Deor. 
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ſeldom miſtaken. So that the World believ'd of 
him what Homer would make us believe of his 
Heroes and Great Men, in his Poem, to each 

of whom he afligns a Deity for their Guide and 
Guardian, to lead them fafe thro' the difficult 
Adventures to which their Virtue was expos d. 

In a word, Socrates's Morality was his Dæmon, 

and he had no other ſecret Art but that of Pru- 

dence and Diſcretion. He ſuffer d Death upon 

the moſt unjuſt Charge of Impiety, while his 

Piety (as Plutarch obſerves) was indeed his 
Crime: For that which made him ſuſpected of 
Irreligion, was his Deſign of ſtill Reforming 

and Purging Pjythagoras's Philofophy , by re- 
trenching thoſe Fables and Superſtitions which 

| had crept into it, and had made it fo ridiculous 

to his own Scholars; that, by this means he 

might render ĩt at length a juſt and rational Sy- 

Socrates ſtem. Indeed, Socrates had ſuch a profound and 
Xeno- awful Regard to Religious Worſhip, that when 
bon,  x.59phon came to ask his Advice about embark- 


lent: 4 > , , 
— ing in the Expedition with Cyrus, his Anſwer 


ut n+ Cy- was to this Effect, Humane Counſels are un- 


7umzno- OE certain; you ought to apply your {elf to the 
. « Divine. To be brief, the Doctrine of Socrates 
inquit, Was one continued Leſſon of Virtue, of which 
Zumanum the other Philoſophers ſcarce ever ſpoke a word, 
75 : 2 except out of Policy or Oſtentation. That Air 
2 12 4. of Railery which he put on, was only a Strata- 
7ollinem geni to procure Attention. His Morals, which 
cenſes in their native Rigour might have deterr'd Men 
2 from embracing them, gain d Admittance by a 

dic. de ſeeming Eaſmeſs and Agreeableneſs ; and this 


Cic. de | 
Divin, mixture of Pleaſantry with which he ſeaſon'd 
-» .- the drineſs of his Maxims, ſecurd them a more 


Dili fe favourable Entertainment with the Publick. Be- 
cerut feti- fides, he avoided by this means, that arrogant 


wi ſermo- 


vu, atque in omni oratione, ſimulator Sacrates, Cic, de Of, 1. and 
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and magiſterial Stile, then in uſe among the 
Sophiſts, which he look'd on as an odious Yoak 
and Bondage of Reaſon. He eſtabliſh'd it as a 


429 


Rule of Diſcourſe, to treat of the moſt ſerious 


Subjects without an Air of too much ſeriouſneſs, 


knowing that to pleaſe was the ſureſt Method 


to perſuade. 
| A 

Plato ſtill improv'd upon the Draught of Mo- 
rality which Socrates had left him: for, by mix- 
ing his Ideas as the Univerſal Principle of Phi- 
loſophy through the whole Deſign, he carried 
each Virtue to its laſt height and accompliſhment. 
In his Phædon, he explains the Nature of Moral 
Virtue , the great end of which is to clear the 
Underſtanding from the Falſhood and Obſcuri- 
ty of the Imagination, by the help of Philoſo- 
phical Reflection. After all, the greateſt part 


of his Dialogues are but ſo many fine Speeches 


without Principles; yet ſuch as do not fail to 
attain their End, and to inſtruct after their 
Manner: For the Morality of this Philoſopher 
abounds with good Leſſons, tending either to 
the authorizing of Virtue, or the diſcrediting of 
Vice; and this Morality is diffus d through his 
Writings, which yer has nothing in it of a ve- 


7 PO Character. It has been pretended, _ 
that Apuleius s Metamorphoſis of the Golden Aſs, is 


but an-Allegorical Explication of Plato's Morals, 


the Deſign of which is to ſhew, the uſe of Phi- 


loſophy i purifying the Mind, and curing it 


of thoſe Paſſions and groſs Perceptions, which 


debaſe a Man to the likeneſs of Brutes, For 
my part, I cannot come into this Judgment, 


the Notions of Apuleius being fo libertine and 
impure, There reign'd at Athens in Plato's 


time, a falſe Taſte and Character, introduc'd 
by the Sophiſts, which tended alike to the Cor- 
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ruption of Morality and of Reaſon. If Protago- 

ras was a Sophiſt in his Diſcourſe, Diogenes was 

no leſs ſo in his Manners ; for theſe were utterly 

falſe ; his Probity was no better than Pride, and 

he was never Modeſt, but out of Vain- glory. 

He commenc'd Severe upon a Pique againſt Pla- 

to, Whoſe Eaſineſs and Gentility he deſign'd to 

expoſe by an Aﬀectation of Rigour. The Edge 

of his Philoſophy was commonly turn'd againſt 

Cynico» Virtue or Greatneſs. He deſpisd the King of 
rum nat io Perſia for being too Rich, and pronounced Alex- 
mime anger Unhappy , in being too Powerful: Merit 
e. Cie, and good Fortune always put him into an ill 
Off. 1. Humour. Diogenes's Morals, therefore, could 
| not but be very extravagant, as being built up- 

on no other Foundation, than a vain Haughti- 

neſs and Moroſeneſs of Temper: He was a 

Grand Comedian, and had much more of the 

Bully than of the Philoſopher. So that twas 

Platonis an eaſy Task for Plato, by the Solidity of his 
eratio in Doctrine, and Strictneſs of his Virtue, to de- 
1:7; ſtroy theſe falſe Morals of the Cynicks , who 
Gin bo- were the Diſciples of Anthiſthenes, and profeſs'd 
mixibus Enemies to Modeſty and Civility. It was Plato, 
ad virtu- like wiſe, that firſt rectified the Doctrine of the 
—— Immortality of the Soul, which Socrates had 
di conſu. learnt from Pythegorar, Pythagoras from the Egyp- 
mebatur, tians, and the Egyptians from the Hebrews, by 
Cic. Qu. the Travels and Converſe of Abraham. This he 
Hard 1 eftabliſhd as the moſt important Principle of 
<ternicate Pagan Morality , obliging Men to the Practice 
animorum, Of Virtue, by the Hopes and Fears of future 
non ſolum Rewards and Puniſhments. Plaro's Doctrine had 


Hem | . a near Alliance with that of the Stojcks , as ap- 


#hagoras,| fe4 & orationem attulit. Cic. Tuſc. Qu. 1. 
Plato multa dicit de immortclitate animorum, & religua oſt 
mortem grququilitats boyarun pens impiorum. Cie, de Leg - 2. 
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lo Familiar to this great Author, who by that 
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Pears from the Hiſtory of Antiochas , of Aſcalon p 
who jon'd himſelf to the Stoa, after having been 
educated in the Academy. Cicero gives us the Stoicorum 
reaſon of this, when he obſerves, that the moſt mirabilia 
excellent of Zeno s Precepts were all borrow:d Veri 
from Socrates's Fund, | ow * 
IV. | u. Acad. 
Tho! the Morals of Ariſtotle have the ſame = * 
Foundation, the ſame Principles, the ſame erat u. 
Oeconomy with thoſe of Plato, and tho, as Tully triſque, 
remarks, there's no eſſential difference between dem re- 
the one and the other; yet it muſt be confeſs d, 3 
that Arifforle form d this whole Doctrine into . — 
a more regular Body; not only by Diſtinguiſh- 70. Cie. r. 
ing the Characters of publick and private Vir- Qu. Acad. 
tue, the Prudence of a Civil Gonernour, and Werres, 
that of the Maſter of a Family; but likewiſe by Lan. id l | 
eſtabliſhing in his Books to Njcomachs, the two Cum ter- 
things which make the very Life and Soul of * ps 
Morality, a laſt End or Happineſs, and the 7 =_ Ys 
means of attaining it. In the firſt Book, he „ 
proves, that there is ſuch an ultimate Happineſs reret non 
which Man is capable of enjoying. In the next olim ad 
Eight which follow, he ſhews the way how to P 
arrive at this Happineſs. And in the Tenth — 
and laſt, he declares that this Happineſs conſiſts etiam ad 
in the moſt noble Action of humane Nature, as rerum 
converſant about the moſt excellent Object. 7%ica- | 
Theſe are Ariſtotles Morals; the moſt accurate, e = 
and compleat, and the beſt Methodiz'd of all the ;; Cic. 
Heathen Syſtems. Every thing is there diſpos d 1. 5. ee 
in ſo artful a Manner, and the ſeveral parts are Fin. 
ſo nicely connected with each other, and have 
all ſo dire& a Tendency to the main End, that 8 
this muſt be acknowledg'd for one of the moſt 
accompliſh'd Pieces of Antiquity. For it turns 


altogether on that admirable Method of Anz1y/:r, 


Ff4 Art 
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a — them a prejudice againſt _— and his Notions. 
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Art reduces the End to the means, in the ſame 
manner as we refer the Parts to the whole, or 
the effects to the Cauſe. And tho' in his third 
Book of Ethicks, he declares, that tis impoſ- 
ſible to obſerve an exact Method on this Sub- 
jet, by reaſon of common Infirmity and Inſta- 
bility, and the changeable Nature of humane 
Actions; yet he is ſtill regular to Admiration. 
But nothing has ſo much advanced the Glory of 
Ariſtotle's Morals, as the general Polity of the 
World; there being ſcarce any well-regulated 
_ Government but what is founded upon this Bot- 
tom. For which reaſon it was ſtudiouſly declin'd 
by Machiavel, as too good and virtuous to enter 
into his Schemes, who advanc'd no other Arts 
of Empire but thoſe of Falſhood and Villany. 
But, after all, this Moral Doctrine, as well as 
that of Socrates and Plato, is only capable of 
making a Philoſopher, and has not ſtrength e- 
nough to make an Honeſt Man: it may teach 
a Man to know his Duty, but it cannot engage 
him to love and embrace it. Tis not from theſe 
boaſted Maxims, that a Man can derive true 
Courage and Patience to ſupport him under 
Affliction: And he that owes all his Virtue to 

his Philoſophy, is Virtuous only upon force. 

V. 


The great Principle of Morality advanc'd by 

Zeno, the Chief of the Sroicks, was to live con- 
formably to Nature; founded upon a pretended 

Nulls in Maxim of Plato's School, © that we ought to 
re, uiſ in © look for the Sovereign good in Nature only. 
nature But as this Maxim too much favourd and in- 
Sum ſum. dulg d ſenſuality , and likewiſe fell in with the 
vm bo- impudent Doctrines of Antiſthenes and the Cynicks, 
mm. it ſcandaliz d many Philoſophers, and gave 
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And therefore, that he might repair his Credit In exp/e- 
with the Publick, he-gavea more honeſt turn to his Py ſuns 
Opinion, in explaining this Conformity to Nature, „um bo- 
by an agreeableneſs to right Reaſon. This Expli- num con- 
cation of their Maſter was again differently In-fiſfere- 
terpreted by his Scholars. Cleanthes maintain d, — Gs 
it was to live according to the Guidance of Im 57470 
that Divine Ray which Heaven had darted into vivere, & 
every Man's Soul. Chryſfippus affirmd, that /ecundyn | 
'twas to act according to 155 light and directi- e, 10 
on of Virtue and Reaſon: but both the one xpig, 
and the other grounded their Expoſitions upon 
Zeno's Principle, that Virtue and Reaſon are con- 
fin d within as ſtraight limits as Truth; and 
that, as Whatever is contrary to Truth is 
equally Falſe, fo whatever is contrary to;Reaſon 
and Virtue is equally Unreaſonable and Vitious. 
All turn'd upon this Rule with Zeno's Followers. 
But the World agreed in rejecting the Conſe- $035; 
quences of ſo extravagant an Opinion. No-placet, 
thing was thought more Ridiculous than their en pec- 
Parity of Sins, and nothing more falſe than that , 3 
Tranquility which they grounded upon an in- Cic. Ou. 
difference to external Good and Evil. Theſe Acad. 4. 
Paradoxes may at firſt Sight, raiſe our Admira- {a para- 
tion, but can only move our Laughter upon a mt. ſocks 
cloler View. That Kingdom of the wiſe Man admiratio- 
which Zeno ſo much applauds, and which made nem, re 
every Philoſopher of his Se& a Maſter and Go- **Pficarz 
vernour of World, was but a ſpecies of Phren- . mo 
Y; and that Calmneſs of Spirit which he af 
eted by a ſeeming Inſenſibility of outward 
things, was no better than a viſionary Dream. 
For may we not diſcover a real Perturbation 
under this appearing Serenity ? And are not all 


the Arguments of Seneca in his Books of Tranqui- —_ _ 

1 , "16 P | „ 0 . . b — 8 
is „ nimis dura pracipitis : nos homunciones ſumus, negare 
omnia nobis non poſſums, Sen. Ep. I I. 6. n | 
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tity and Copſtancy, Empty and Friyolous? There 
15 nothing of Sincerity, nothing of Nature in 
all this. The whole Szvical Virtue was the Off. 
ſpring of mere Vanity. That external Grimace 
of Wiſdom profeſs'd in the Porch, was a moſt 
Fzreor nd falſe and deceitful Picture of the Soul: Men 
> fag were made Philoſophers only þy way of Ma- 
ve: Chine: All that was preach'd and taught was a 
quam Certain Loftineſs of Sentiments, very Wild and 
natura Unſociable, and no way proportion'd to the 
8 Infirmities of Mankind. Thoſe fine Speeches 
— of Conſtancy, Moderation, Equanimity, In- 
trepidity and Greatneſs of Soul, among theſe 
Stoici eam falſe Pretenders ro Wiſdom, were but ſo many 
ſapienti- big Words, invented to cover and diſguiſe their 
an Mir” Pride. It was not a true Honour, but a haugh- 
pretantur, . . #05: v4 # . 
am ad. Oy and aſſuming Statelineſs that reign'd in their 
c nemo Conduct. The Stoick, as drawn at full length 
mortalis by Seneca and Epictetus, is but an imaginary wiſe 
Ale. Man, and ſuch as the World never faw : And 
Cic. in Plutarch in one of his Tracts againſt Zeno, proves 
Lal. the Morals of this Philoſopher to have been 
more Romantick, than all the Antient Tales, 
In Tiberiuss Reign, Men affected the Character 
| of Stoicks, as ſome ſort of ſhelter under their 
Kubeli- Misfortunes; and this amounted to no more than 
pa — * the taking up of ſome odd Maxims, ſtrain d to 
fumphiſſe à Pitch beyond Reaſon and Humanity, which 
arroganti- taught them to compoſe their Countenance, 
am Stoico- and to die with a better Grace. Tacitus reports 
[che 7** of one Senator, in particular, that he aſſum d 
zurbidos the Habit of this Sea, as the moſt ſuitable to 
& nego< his turbulent and intriguing Spirit; And we 
trum find by the Antients, that a Stick unmask'd, 
alis entes made but a very contemptible Figure. In which 
Xv. regard Lipſius ſeems to be greatly miſtaken 
Stoici ex omnibus Philoſophis accommodatiſimè ſcripſerunt ad 
veruatem Chriſtiqnam. Lipl. 1. Ep, 97. SH 
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| cious Maxims, and aſſuming Expreſſions; but 
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when he . beſtows ſo large Encomiums on this 

moral Syſtem, and pretends, that tis of all 

the moſt agreeable to our Religion. For m 

part, nothing ſeems to me more diſagreeable; 

becauſe it tends only to the nouriſhing up of a 

Spirit of Pride. and Independence ; for if a 

Stoick be humble in his Words, tis for no other Soici re- 

End but that he may be haughty in his Con- us acuri, 

ceit. This Morality may ſeem indeed, more oratione 

brillant than others, as being compos d of ſpe- Ait . 

the Virtue it profeſſes is a mere Shadow, and 

every thing is vain in a Stoick, to his very Mo- 

1 = | 

VI. 
There is nothing that has a fairer ſhew of 

Honeſty than the moral Doctrine of Epicurus. 

It propoſes no other End, but the pureſt Plea- 

ſures of the Mind, and profeſſes only to lead 

Men into a ſtate of perfect Liberty, by curing 

their Weakneſſes, and reſtraining their Paſſions, 

and inveſting them with the true Character of 

Wiſdom. Epicurms himſelf was a Perſon of 

great Capacity, and a very good Manager; who on 

took a large Round, the better to come at his 4rifip- 

Point, and to falve Appearances. He knew pum de- 

that the ſofr, valuptuous, and temporizing Do- 0 color. 

ctrine of Arijtippus had been cenſur d by Plato — 

and Xenopbon, and by all thoſe who expreſs'd any contra 

Concern for Diſcipline and Probity. And Voluprat. 

therefore he was obliged to be more ſevere, as _— 2 

the only way to gain a favourable Hearing; — 4 

and he 1h artfully Conceal'd his real Sentiments Bominidu- 

under a frugal Life, and a prudent Behaviour, 79 & 4. 

that Tully who blames him on many other Ac- 7 -— Bang 

counts, could not but commend him on this. — Ce. 
| Gaſſen- Tuſe. 5. N 


+ Ee, 4 h Try 
IE | . FORE . te ; IT 2 1. 
Video' ab Gaſſendus has made 4 large SONY I the 57 — 
Ep icuro nion of this Philoſopher, 7 L ſove raign 
tera als, the, Pleaſure in which he fixt the 
vers dici, ne Tn hing elſe but the higheſt Tran 
eee 508 junction with the moſt 
Præclarè quility of Mind, | 2 we Tull Horace and 
— ee ee TI 52 athers of the 
bil- Plutarch, as well as almoſt all the Repreſenta- 
ſophia 7 Church, give us a 2.4 _ N Plehfare in 
r partes ot, Ae Nas, 1 
Papers wonch the Sie happineſs is ſuppord to lesen 
Cie is 2 grand Problem in Epicurus aut on conn 
Fin. 2. Cicero informs us, that his Scholars 


1dentidem to complain of their being generally Miſunder- 
dicitis nos 


75 1 Subject. Thus were learned Men divided in the 
gere 


1 ine, which ac- 
free Judgmept e rad on this Doane, which x: 
luptatem cording to Epici III. | ir and greez. 
dicatu. ing it, had two Faces, the one fair 7, -+2anh 
— 2 i ble, the other Rough and = + W , Yr: 5 
Tegare no: times he ſpeaks | es A ere of Senſe: 
—— ani 12 Ri on are all ſoften'd, and 
quam vo- et Other times 18 . ir 5 5 
alas By 1 he appears a very diſcreet «ns real 3 
we F bauche , We muſt | 265 ee one that 
De avg. Seat 7 110 Nd er without 
Dulces vo- þ Carels the Men OL 4 - or | 
— — dllctlg * the Men of Sobriety and Strictnefß. 
—— diſob Iging | __ + Secrets in His School, 
interdum He had ſome peculiar t Divulge to all the 
2 40 rea is Diſcourſes {till ran up- 
#» WW World. In publick, h 4 J. Rr u how 
Curium | of the Mind': But he knew 
f the Pleaſures n 

g ee change his Language, El be kite 
dum lan- and at eaſier Hours. And thus, 


dat ut whole Myſtery of this celebrated Doctrine: t Was 


tne fr ſpicari, Cic. de Fin. 2. . 
* et ſe poſſe ſuſpicari. Cic. . 
. „ . babuiſſe, neque ſe permittere omnibus 


| » Ex Clem, Ales. Strom. 5. 
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innocent in Expreſſion, but criminal in 
It had a beautiful Outſide, but was al — — 
within 2 Ic was Honeſt in Word, and Inpudent in neg at Eu- 
Fact. Theſe loofe Philoſophers took up a feen n 
ing Auſterity, to diſguize their ſecret Indul- ae = 
gence to themſelves; and all their Scheme of —_— 
Morality, was but a Veil for their immoral Beha- eL 
riour, For they lived ill, tho they ſpeak well NI 
And to ſecure the Freedom of their own Conduct, Fo mp 
chey were ſo diſcreet; as never to cenſure that — 
of others. So nice an Art as this could not but er- 
repreſent them under very different Colours to 2% 2 
the View. of Antiquity ; ſo as to gain th 1 
the oppoſite Ch ; 1 
PRO aracters, ſometimes of honeſt bent in ore 
Men, and ſometimes of extravagant Libertines, tes ics. 
But thoſe who have undertaken! to vindicat Cic. de 
Epicurus are Out-voted by ſo vaſt a Majori © Fin. 4. 
ſhould; make them aſham d of their C; — Yo N — 4 
to fay nothing of the Antient Stoicks, who In- Cell. 
veiglrd ſo plentifully- againſt him e 
ory 1o univerſally Condemn'd by the firſt wn 
7 ian Writers as His. We m | 5 | 5 me 
Epicurus had great Virtues, and egy op — EY 
— were Rational, Faithful, Commodious And Oc. 
1 as alſo that he himſelf was particularl) Pier er 
een ; Yer this Sobnety Was at the — ple p =—_ 
ut a Regimen of Health, in which the Weak: Him genus 
neſs of his Conſtitution oblig'd him to be fe tag 
exact, that the beſt hours of his Life were | 3 
in attending his Digeſtion. Beſides, he re Cid 
— artificial Modeſty, and that he might — Fin. 2 
— ave diveſted himſelf, of all the Philoſohical 
eme and Preſumption, he would often Fhicuru 
ledge. 2 Caufe of Ignorance againſt Know- W | 
Par, in the moſt Rigorous of his moral Ted; 4 
recepts, there appear d ſome ſtrokes of micitis. 
nity and Ind me ſtrokes of Huma- Cie. 1. 
0 ulgence, which did not fail to la . 
pen the bottom of his Heart. After all, 1 75 Deor, 


ever 


'  » Morals of Zeno and Epicurus, then chiefly in 


| Lv gy lifſh'd an Happineſs agreeable to his own Hu 
mm pra- tion, plac'd the chief Felicity in Science. Cal. 


Ci. de Fin. 5. 
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ever plauſible Colours may be laid on this Do- 
ctrine, from the Conſideration of that Pleaſure, 
which Reaſon and Virtue will allow in the moſt 
abſtracted Spirits; yet no Man who has any 
Epicurum ſpark of common Honeſty can bear its Inſolence, 
Deos ver- in Preſuming to oppoſe Religion. And without 
— ky going far into this Charge, what Ariſtodemms in 
Plutarch, diſcourſes of Epicuras's Injuſtice in attem. 
feuliſſe.' 1 1 7 } 1 m 
Cie. de N. pting to © baniſh Providence out of the World; 
Deor. 3. the Speech of Tbeon in the ſame Piece, aſſerting 
the Preference of Corporeal to Intellectual 
Delights; together with what Diogenes Lazrtin 
reports of Epicuruss Galantries, his Miſtreſſes, 
the reſinement of his Pleaſures, and the lewd. 
_ neſs of his Opinions, are ſufficient to render this 
- Hypotheſis ſuſpected by any true Philoſopher. 
Plutarch had reaſon to affirm that Epicurus, in tak- 
ing away'Religion, 2 ** of a: greater 
Pleaſure than all thoſe which he left them to 
poſſeſs. And therefore we cannot be guilty of 
Uncharitableneſs in ſuppoſing this wiſe Maſter 

to have been none Neg beſt Livers. 

FTC | 

The Noiſe that was made at Athens,” by. the 


Vogue, gave Men an Emulation of Cultivating 
this Part of Philoſophy, in preference to all 
others: And this Study grew to be fo much the 
Mode, that the Enquiries of Nature were given 
over, and the World was ſo hotly Engag d in 

the ſearch: of the ſupreme Good, as to neglect 

„ All other Purſuits. But here, as every one rea- 
Herillu ſon d by his own Principles, ſo every one eftab- 


a ho- mour. Herillus, who was of a ſtudious Diſpol- 


r phon and Dinomachus, would have it conſiſt in 
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i honeſt and lawful Pleaſure. Theophrafus, who Voluptas 
e, lov'd an eaſie and commodious Life, beliv'd that 2 
t Victue could not make a Man happy, without mt ; 
che Concurrence of Fortune. Some added & Din- 
Health as a neceſſary Ingredient ; others Beau- macs 
ty, Indolence, and a good Conſtitution. Some Placuit, 
affirm this ſovereign Happineſs ro be compos'd ers, 
of Honour, Credit, Authority and thoſe other Diogoro. 
Advantages, that any way contribute to the Satiſ- Ibid. 
faction of Body or Mind. By this Eagerneſs and 2 
Application that Men expreſs d in drawing out 5% ff. 
a Plan of Felicity, in which each eſtabliſh'd his in quo * 
favourite Intereſt, Superiour to all others; No- multum 
tions ſo multiplied upon the Point, accordin 2 "_— 
to the Variety of Spirits and Inclinations, that jp; - 
Varro reckon d up no leſs than two hundred eigh- Menede- 
ty eight different Opinions, concerning the »w putat 
Summum Bonum, as St. Auſtin aſſures us in his „ue bo- 
Book de Crvitare Dei: Every one running after his 5 
own Fancy, and ſetting up that for the Object ſitum qua 
of his Happineſs, which was moſt attractive of cernitur 
his Defire. But the Underſtanding of Man is Ci. G 
ſo weak in all its Reaſonings about the ſupreme Aga 
he Good, by its own unaſſiſted Powers, as never L.t9,c.r, 
in to reach but a ſhort and imperfe& Idea: It is 
ng not able to come up with Truth, and therefore 
all W idly follows its Shadow. Indeed that Phantom 
of Decency and Glory, which was the 
ſole Aim of Pagan Morals, as vain and frivolous 
as it was, yet ſervd to excite ſome Men to 
Virtue; as the moſt ſolid Foundation that the Exciran- 
Reaſon of Mankind diſcover'd by mere natural tur g/orie 
Light. It was upon. this Principle, that Panæ- atumtrar 
tius in his moral Inſtructions, ſo well diſplay'd the r . 
moſt ſubſtantial Duties of humane Conduct. For mam Ba- : 
after Zeno and Epicurus we have no Remains of any bet Bone- 
new Draught of Morality. The Characters 2 AY 
of Theophraſtus, the Comedies of Menander, Plau- nem. Cic. 
IT | tus de Fin. 5, 


140 


Bomini 
duxu- 
ria, uni Cenſure 
ambitio, 
uni avari- 


World, 
with an equal Spirit. Pluterch is more teal, 
and more in Earneſt: He teaches Virtue with 
the greateſt Simplicity imaginable, by the juſt 
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tut and Terence, are very good Leſſ ons of Man. 
ners, but without any Principles. 
the Heathen Syſtems, 
that of Tullys Offices, the Rules of which are 
founded upon the ſevereſt Virtue. 
rals are not ſo pure, and ſo exact: For tho' he 
advances ſome of the fineſt Maxims in the 
yet he does not always ſupport them 


But of all 
the moſt accurate i; 


Senecas Mo- 


KRecital, and commendation of virtuous Actions. 


Pliny, tho a profefs d Libertine, yet in his Pre- 


laces to his Books of natural Hiſtory, has ſome 
very bright and forcible Srokes of Morality. He 

always ſpeaks like a Maſterly Genius, and with 
a Nobleneſs of Expreſſion, that is Familiar to 


him. He really aims at the Reformation of 
Manners, when he Inveighs with ſo much Heat 
- againfſt the Luxury, Debauchery, and other 
Corruptions of the times. He is always well 
Deſigning, and ſhews an equal Sincerity in his 
nf and his Praiſe. Epidtetus is the ' moſt 
Rational of all the Stoicks, as being the leaſt 


ia, null; Tranſported, and ſhewing the greateſt Integri- 
vits fra- ty of Heart. The other Philoſophers that com- 


vita fra- 


„ © up> 
Ew Tei l. 


ilior, nul- pos d Treatiſes of Morals, either built them up- 
ee on the Principles of Ariſtotle, as Pamnetius, Cicen 

libido ma- and Plutareb; or writ them to no purpoſe. 
jor null: „„ DOIN. 47 
pavor , mulki rabies acrior. Plin. Proem. I. J. 
ps e = . 4 
„ But nothing ſo obſcurd the Glory, an 
$:io 92i- broke the Meaſures of Heathen Morals, as the 
bus opus eee ö TS & 8 

erſuadeatur ſuper bis quanta virtus bt humilitat is. Aug. de 
I. C. I. TS, | 1 | i 


Lives 


Vol. II. upon Morality: 
Lives of the firſt Chriſtiann. The Doctrine 
preach'd by the Apoſtles, and their Succeſſors, 
which alone could teach Men to be humble un- 
der Greatneſs, and Modeſt under good Succeſs, 
together with all that ſtrictneſs of Probity, pro- 
fels'd and practis d in the Church, appear d fo 
admirable in the Eyes of the Pagan Inſtructors, 
that by ſtriving to imitate and rival the Chriſtian 
Virtue, they fell into the utmoſt Extravagance; 
going ſo far out of their Character, and beyond 
the Limits of that Secular Wiſdom, whoſe 
Maxims they had Avow'd. All their Virtue 
degenerated into Oſtentation; all their Wiſ- 
dom ſpent it ſelf in empty Boaſts and unground- 
ed Pretenſions: Ard as Cowardice ſometimes 
makes a Man Bold, ſo Vanity ſometimes made 
an Heathen Virtuous. The Life of Apollonius, 
ſo Fraught with Prodigies, was written by Phi- 
loſtratut, with no other Intention, but to oppoſe it == 
to the Life and Miracles of our Saviour: As the = 
Lives of the Sophiſts by Eunapius, who flouriſhd = it 
under Tbeadoſius the Great, were deſign'd to Vie 
with thoſe of the firſt Believers, and by that 
means to overthrow the Defrines of the Go- 
ſpel. Vopiſcus attempted ſomewhat of the like 
kind, in imitation of Eunapius. And long before 
them, Epickerus, who by his Converſe with the 
Chriſtians, had abated very much of the Pride of 
Zenos School, began that Spirit of Emulation, 
which reviv'd the moral Doctrine of the Sroicks, 
under the Reigns of the Antonin; for then mol RES 
of the Phil, ophers joyn d themſelves to this Hure: fus- | {1 if 
Tribe, as Sextas Empericm informs us: And the Me tum 1 
Reaſon of their Choice was, that᷑ they might 27 S- 
Counterfeit the Chriſtian Severity, by the unna- 8 WE 
tural and ſtrain d Gravity of the Porch, fit only Aarenur, 
e A. e * quam ui 


4 11 fliam quameungue-? 
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to (well Men with Pride and Conceit. All o- 
ther Moral Syſtems eaſily betray'd their imper- 
fection, when compar'd with the Cbriſtian; 
which at length prevail'd to the utter excluſion 
of the reſt, by the irreſiſtible Evidence of a 
truly modeſt, ſincere, and diſintereſted Honeſty. 
For no Inſtitution but that of Faith ever taught 
a Man to appear what he is, and to be what he 
appears. A Chriſtian, who glories in his Infir- 
mity, has nothing that he can be aſham d of, or 
that he deſires to conceal. He alone is the truly 

Magnanimous Perſon; becauſe he has always 
Courage enough to be open, and never Weak- 
neſs enough to wear a Diſguize. The whole 
Frame of Heathen Morals was ſhaken and con- 
founded by ſome of the firſt Words of our Bleſſed 
Saviour that he: ſpoke in Publick, when in his 
Divine Sermon on the Mount He -pronounc'd a 

Nui ſe pro- Bleſſing on the Meet, and the Poor. in Spirit. For 


Niebantur the Sum of Pagan Doctrine is Pride, as the Sum 


orbis ma- of Chriſtian is Humility : The one teaches a Man 
Aer fa to be vain and inſolent, the other obliges him to 
a Lipuls be ſober- minded. And, ſince Purity of Man- 
zumilita- ners and Sincerity of Intention are wholly of 
tis Chri- Chriftian Growth, it may be affirm'd that Ho- 


ianæ. 
ron. a 


a. For every good Reſolution, how high and noble 
* ſoever, if impugn d by an Intereſt —— power- 
ful than the Motive of Virtue upon which it 

proceeds, muſt neceſſarily yield to the Aſſault. 

is our Religion alone, that by propoſing the 
ntereſts of Eternity, ſuperiour beyond Com- 

| pardon to all others; can render its Principles 
 immovable and its Precepts irreſiſtible. And thus, 

- Without Chriſtianity, there can beno ſuch thing as 
true Morality,becauſe there can be no true Virtue: 
And all other Probity, beſides that of Chriſtians,is, 
ordinarily ſpeaking, no better than Politick Ma- 


nagement, and an Art of Addrels, IX. 


neſty is contin'd within the Pale of the Church. 


voll. pon Morality; 
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Indeed, the Pagan | Morals appear'd to be Vereres 
themſelves ſo weak, inſtead of preving a Sup- Piloſo- 
port to humane Weakneſs, that they ſoon fell 4 = 
into utter Contempt, wich all ſuch as were ſe- infuls 
riouſly diſpos'd to the ſtudy of Virtue and a good frgunc 
Life. For beſides that the Indifference to Plea- qualis At 
ſure and Pain, Glory and Infamy, Wealth and %* /527- 
Poverty, that Zeno pretended to teach, was ne-5, nl 
ver really found but under the Diſcipline of Faith; cognitione 
beſides that the Contentment and Felicity un- non ſolum 
der Sufferings, which the Heathen Sages ſo 77 
much boaſted, was never made good but by |, cy 
Chriſtian Examples; the ſum of Philoſophical eim Le- 
Virtue prov'd upon a ſtrict Enquiry, to be no- vamentum 
thing elſe but an Art of concealing Mens Vice, and N ſeria- 
of flattering their Pride: betauſe the utmoſt 1 
it could perform, was to fill the Mind with ©* ©” 3? 
falſe Ideas of Conſtancy and Reſolution; while 
the Cbriſtian Profeſſion brought them acquain- 
ted with their real Infirmities, and taught them 
to reſtrain thoſe irregular Deſires, which the 
former Inſtitutions allow'd-them to Indulge and 
Enjoy. It was the Direction of theſe Lights, 
and the Information of theſe admirable Truths, 
that eſtabliſh'd the new Goſpel Morals, and made 
ſo entire a Ghange in the Rules of Prudence, 
and in the Face of the World. For when; once 
this Heavenly Doctrine of the Law of Grace, 
repleniſh'd With all the Treaſures of Divine 
Wiſdom, had truly inſtructed Men in what they 
ought to Love, and what to Hate, Humility and 
Poverty Were udg'd preferable to W and 
Grandeur, and Cbriſtians admitted no other Mea» 
ſure of their Eſteem and Inclination, but hat 
Eternity which; God had promis d them for their 
Reward. /'This was the moral Doctrine that the 
Apoſtles: preach d, that he Martyrs ſign db vrich 
unt 88 2 _ their 


: 
f 
* 
{ 
' 


St. Gregory, St. Bernar 


eminent Expoſitors 'of this divine Morali 


tiſe: But as theſe ate no more than ſo man 


' 
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their Blood, chat the Hol Vrigins adorn'd with 
the Purity and Chaſtity o their Lives, that the 
Publick Laws inforc'd , and that at length 

'd a full Eſtabliſhment in the World, by the 


invincible powers of Integrity and Truth. A- 


mong the Fathers, who have been the moſt 


ry. St. 
Baſel, St.Chry/oſtom, St. Feroms, St. Ambroſe, St. Auſtin, 
and Thomas Aquinas, are 
eſpecially diſtinguiſſ d. St. Bæſil has handled 
it as 4 Confeſſor and Caſuiſt, in his Aſcetick 
Diſcourſes; St. Cbryſoſtom as a Preacher in his 
Sermons, and in his Remarks upon St. Pauls Epi- 
les, in which he has left us one of the moſt 
perfect Ideas of Practical Clriſtianity, and an 
admirable Model for the Pop, worthy to be 
ſtudied by all of the ſacred Profeſſion. St. 3 
St. Ambroſe and St. Auſtin have explain d it, in 

the Quality of — 2 — of Scripture, and 
Doctors of the Ch in his Alle- 
8 2 Philoſopher ; St. — as a Writer 
in the Contemplative way, and Thomas Aquinas 
as a Divine. The Sends Secundz of the laſt 
of theſe great Men, is the moſt rational, the 
juſteſt, and the beſt manag d Syſtem, that ever 


was compos d. In it we have all Ariftoile's E- 


thicks 'reduc'd to the moſt exact and accom- 


away} Method. Fevellas, a Profeſſor of the 
Order with 4 has next to him, 
written beſt on this part of Philoſophy. Pe- 
abs Diſcourſes of the various Accidents of 


Life, have ſome appearance of a moral Trea- 


e rep 


— as 


rioùs Reflections upon Fortune, they 
ſmall Uſe when applied to Condud: T | 
cover: 2-great fertiticy of - 
1 Barrenneſs of Reaſon and Argument 
'& a nobler Spirit in Bacos's Moral _ 


112. 'S I £4 
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th than in any other of his Works: Every thing 
he there is 3 but I know not whe⸗ 
th || ther every thing be truely aſſerted. Carday's 
he Subtiltyj was never more at a loſs than about 
A- the Manners: He has adyanc'd nothing upon 
Mt | this Subject, but wild and roving Ideas, no way 

fit for the Government of Life; and that Know- ' 
ledge of the World, which he promiſes to teach, 
is calculated for Oſtentation, not for Practice. 

Deſcartes has only touch d upon a moral Princi- - 

ple or two, in his Method: The Study of Nature 

ing his favourite Care. I forbear to ſpeak of 2 

\ r of other Authors, who have appear'd with . 
ſucceſs in this Field; eſpecially the Tralians and | 
Spaniards, who are inclin'd to moral Reflections 
beyond moſt Men; as is evident from the! great 
and juſt Reputation of 22 Caſuiſtick Writers. 


nd Yet in theſe laſt Times we have been 
le- preſented with ſome Schemes of Morals, of 
ter which the Leſſons were admirable, but the 
— 2 eiples 1 male fa RE them- 
elves to be miſguided by theſe fair Appearances, 
the | only (becauſe they would not examine them to 
the bottom, but blindly ran after the Leſſons 

E. without regarding the Principles. The beſt 
m- and pureſt Morality can never be true, unleſs it 
the de founded on a ſound and orthodox Belief; 
im, and none js ſo founded, but the Moral Doctrine 
Pe. of the Catholick Church of Chrif, which 
of  howſgever oppoſite to the Propenſions of Senſe, 
ea · has ſo well preſery'd its firſt Vigor, as to remir 
cu - nothing of che ſeverity of its Precepts, in a 
er - Courſe of ſo many hundred Years. And this 
il faithful and uniform Perſeverance, amidſt the 
perpetual Viciſſitude of Humane things, is one of 
ent. the moſt evident Demonſtrations of its Truth and 
5% Certainty. But it is greatly to be lamented, 
nan N G g 3 that 
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that this excellent Doctrine, which might be ſo 
ready an Aid, and ſo ſure à ſupport to its Profeſ- 

ſors, under the moſt; difficult Circumſtances of 

Life, ſhould be defeated, . and rendred almoſt 
uſeleſs, by Mens Ignorance of its wholeſome 
Inſtructions, and l neglect of ſo Divine a 
Philofoph noble Preſervative falls ſhore 

of its A hs ct, thro. 4 the Levity of our Minds, 
Which are buſie i in * purſuit of humane Conſo- 
lations, and throngh that natural, but vitious Cu- 
rioſity, which fills the Soul with barren,Notions, 

| but extiguiſhes its ly Flame. Happy is that 
Hitium Chriſtian, who — Pl Jul and hearty Perſua- 


So ſapientis ſiqm of the Truth of h 1 0 knows no 


zimor Do- other 8 but 8 ear 5 tt d, the Be- 
ut that we Fo 


min. ginning 


Once for J, 15 DE 


ty of 'profin * a 


cours. of agan Moral 
Hate was Ye 16 — . 


ond, by all the l uch J 
i gt been wanging ig 7 preſent, Age, 
ame. time let Us! "refle&,. WIA 
oo Red affo lee to a. Perlon er Misfor- 
tune, and Diſtreſs; how, it 1 40 bee 


by the Senſe of his Cala 
Ahlen is a. Bl li ans 


in Pain, i Tae 


7 Ae it; not to 9 ee enough to 
follow the Evidence of our own Reaſon ;-always 


to hing, u and never to be convinc d. 
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Can eaſiy conceive that Men ſhould ſet up ,,, | 
Principles of Logick and Ethicks, both of quando 1 
1 their own making; becauſe our Reaſonings ponebax: 1:8 


and our Actions, about which theſe Diſci-Fundamen- 1 
plines are Gonyerſant, are properly the Work of 2 7 47 
Man: But I can by nomeans comprehend, how 3; I Babes 1 
they: ſhould dare t advance their own Principles intelligen- 
of Phy ſicks, the Object of which is Nature, and 7m. 
Nature - the Work of God. By what Sagacity =o 

ſhall; we, who have not skill enough to pene- pond. 
trate the Intention of the Creature, be able to tu primus 
trace out the. Deſign of the Creator? Was it by ene, & 
our Underſtanding, that he ſtretch'd out the for, e colles 
Heavens; by our Wiſdom, that he laid the Jy KU. 
Foundations of the I Earth ? Or what Philoſo- Frpientiam {4 | * 
pher has yet ſounded the Depths of that eternal Lie pra-, 
Wiſdom, which was before all thi ngs, to declare celentem Wo 
its Sounſels, or ſhew us its Secrets? St. Au- — © 
fin ſays, the World is a great Machine, ſhining grit? 9 
in every part with the Power and the skill Fecluſ: r. 
of him that fram d it. But may we not rather Confel. 1. 
* "4 * F 


| =” 


e 6. 
10 fti ſemitas nubium? Job XXVII. * 


Gg4 3 


» -. + a colt 


ere erg, that the ſtudy of natural Philoſophy alone, might 
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Term it a great and mighty Labyrinth, of 
which the Philoſophers. in all Ages have unſuc- 


| Numquid ceſsfully endeavour d to find the Glue? *Tis 


1oſti ordi- poſſible indeed, to attain the Knowledge of 
nem cæli ? ſome natural Effects, by A diligent Examination 
ee of their immediate Cauſes; but are we Quick- 
— 4 ſighted enough, to unfold the Operations of the 
da mars ? firſt Cauſe, the Maker of all things, to diſcern 
*heſaurs the hidden Springs of his Art, or Copy out the 


| on © Model by which he perform d his Work ? If the 
| Tere; ſmalleſt and moſt n lie 
E, 


per quam within the Sphere of our Senſe, and Which have 
dlm par- been ſo long our daily Proſpect and Study, do 
3 yet preſent us with ſdmewhat that is Incom- 
brem cur. prehenſible ; if the Herbs of the Field have their 
ſum & Teculiar Qualities unknown to Man; ſhall de be 
viam ſo- ſo very Extravagant, as to pretend un exact Ac- 


„, e quaintance with the Powers and Properties of 


nitrui. &. 


n thoſe vaſt Bodies which Compoſe the Syſtem of 
the Univerſe, and a; clear Perception of all the 
Wonders we admire? Let us not put a Cheat 
con, upon our ſelves: Nature has her Myſteries; and 
non pro. Proceeds to her End by ways to us Imperceptible. 
miſcus nec And after our ſtricteſt Enquiry, And Application 
omniks to our Secrets, we really know ſo little of tliat 
J: which we embrace with the firmeſt perſuaſion, 


Natura 


die clauſabe fufficient to humble and mortiſie Humane 
2 er Pride. Tis an abſtruſe and profound Science, 
%% in which we ſcarce meet with one determin d 


_ bind bac 


aua jof ſpoke the beſt uphn it, have for the moſt part 
70; ſubit, ſpoke without Reaſon. "Let us not perplex our 
aſpici | Wo" e | 
<A Qu. Thoughts, with the framing of *new Theories 
Nat. and Syſtems, This Project has paſsd through 
Peccari ab Artſtotele & ab alis, em inmiaturs ſcrutimtur qua bc- 
 cultaverit ipſa natura, hoc oft divina voluntas que .eft ipſa natura, 

ue inquit Avguſting. ' Pollev. Biblioth. I. 13. c. 20 
5 ä ſo 


© 
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ſo many Heads, that if any thing could have 
been invented more excellent than our ordina 
Schemes, we had long ago been bleſt d with 
the Diſcovery. And after ſo many have purſu- xp ,,;. 
ed in vain, it is a part of Common Wiſdom to morum in- 
give over the Chaſe; and to content our ſelves geniorum- 
with admiring the Abyſs of the Wiſdom and 7/7 5. 
Knowledge of God, under a deep fenſe, and un unf 
hearty waa rr cy ent, of our own Blindneſs pnbulum 
and ] thing indeed thn afford fo confidera-. 
large a Sactefg ien to the Mind of Man, no- #9 7 — * 
thing can ſo much exeite our Curioſity, or foed © 8 1 
and gratiſte it, as che Conſideratien 95 Nature, Nie e I 
and die Survey of Natural Appearances. Happy Potuit re- IF 
the Mun, that can arrive at any the leaſt degree e - Bl 
of Aﬀfurance in theſe Belov'd Enquiries ! But cauſes, 1 
Nature withdraws herſelf from our View; and &c | b 
leaves ohly her outward ſurface to exerciſe our Vitg- 
Speculations.” The Knowledge we have of her Georg. 
is lender and imperfect; and Providence ſeems 
delighted in abandoning us to our Curioſity, as 
the 'Puniſhmene of our Pride; while we fel lt 

our ſelves inſlam'd with a Deſire of knowing al! ẽ 
things, and yet ſind our ſelves reduc'd to the 110 
miſery of — 5 Ve all things, even of 
nd Ives. 

Ni HI. 


Bat 2008 45 tliis Selene WOK to be, by Heats 
reaſon of 'the'Obſtttity- and Uncertainty of its obſeuti- _ 
ObjeR, it is ud leſs ſo, by reaſon of the divi- Fife au- 
zel Opinions of moſe Who Have Audicd k. with r 
the greateſt Applauſe. All the Power of Anci- anti- 
ent Philoſe © min Was not able to ſettle any one ſunmo- 
Principle of Nature. Tuler maintain d that the 72m viro-" 

Water was the great Source of all Things; 2 5 
Heraclitus declar d for the Fire; Anaximenes for 
|  tantbpere* . 


T contrariis 
fahr aſſentior ei ſententis nibil percipi poſſe, Cic- Qu. A 4 
the 


roll. upon Phyſicks yr 
almoſt an abſolute Stranger. Lucretius, however Num 
{daring and preſumptuous, in pronouncing of n 
Natural Things, has yet happily confeſs d, chat 7 


norem pri- 


on. Ine was unacquainted with their Originals. We mordia que 


may affirm therefore, in general, That the firſt Int. I. 2. 


al. Naturaliſts advanc d their Principles only as Con- Nit bo- 


M mu ni 


ectures; for Nature is too ſtately to diſcover goreſt fei- 
her ſelf to any Beholder. The viſible Effects of re conſei- 
her Operations may indeed let us into ſome Ii Dei, 
Netion of her inviſible Powers. But what Eye 75195. , 
is ſtrong enough to pry into her ſecret Coun Kpien. I. 
ſels , and to pierce thro? the thick Veil of hgher 
Deſigns? Let us therefore look upon the ſeveral 
Syſtems, only as acc, => tires — . 
of what may happen in Nature, not as ſo many 
ws to neceſſitate what muſt happen. Let us 
onſider Nyrhagorais Numbers, Democrituss Atoms, 
U ippus's Plenum and Vacuum, Plato's Ideas, Art- : 
fotle 8s Matter and Form, Deſcartess Vortices and 
rpuſculs, only as Notions offer d to our Scru- 
tiny, not as Rules impos d upon our ' Under- 
ſtanding. Let us hear thoſe with, the moſt 
Favour, who give the moſt rational Account of 
l Things; becauſe tis plain they have the Art 
df ranging their Imaginations in the beſt Order, 
and With the fineſt Chain. But let us not fanſie 
hem to have been ſo; abſurd, as to have given 
us Opinion for Science, and Probability for 
ruth. This is a very neceſſary Precaution, 
ould tread ſecurely in the doubtful and intricate 
aths of. Nature. For as a falſe Level will 
anve a whole Building awry, ſo a falſe Princi- 
le will render a whole Plan of Phyſicks irregular 
ind defective, . Bite uh £71 2 «| 
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| Ii ginal 
Noftra Dur- were ſhall we fix among M theſe 1 
. Phyſica certainties; or by what Direction ſhall we f 
os i in ſo difficult a Way? ——— in the 8 
zextzr er Volume of his Opuſi at lane” d dictie 
eck ione different Opinions oe gr the. 1 Naturaliſt 
Saas Tully had done before him in his :Books o 
> Heademick-Queſtions ; and both the One and + 
xie & >= other acquieſte in chan of #4vif orie, as, Apon! 
e- nice Examination, — to all che 
#io. In which Judgment they are follow'd by Gola 
Qu. Acad. and by all the greateſt" Genius's of ſucoeedig 
Times. We have Rere a noble Appen rance i 
 Lendemus Hriſfotie s behalf; and what can ''be. allede{ 
Deum qui more for the Honour und Advantage of thi 
ſezeravie great Philoſopher,than rtheceancurrentTeftimion 
n , e ſe many famous Men; admird for the: 80 
2 f. * diry of their Judgment ind —— 
Fione, Oenſure. 3 
repria- Worth was aferwards © 


vitquc 
witimam * 


———— — he knew us mud 
fat ar as tis poflible for Mun, by his o ung 
— 20 attain. Medina, 2' Sp, ſp” bar 
3 dos not ſtick to aſſert, Tliat che Fe 
1.1. de mane Underſtanding could go ſo * 
—. Knowledge of — Things, as inte 
Epil. pears 8 have done, without che 
In Div. either of a Good or Evil- Spirit. "Andie muſth 
Ih- 1. z. granted, that as he gives us a Rehearſal of 1 
Eu. 199: chat had been propesd in Ply ficks before li 
* 1. Time, — 5 we. ſo there has fcard 
5 been any thing rational ly advanced n- this S0 
* ence, which did not paſs thro his Inventic 
and derive it's Principtes from his Store. Bi 
becauſe Men either ſeldom ſtudy him in the * 
gina 


% 


K © upon Phyſicks, 


ginal, or ſeldom underſtand him, they are too 
apt to take what he approves for what he re- 
cats, and what he rejects for what he approves. 
and 'twas this produc'd that frequent Contra- 
action among his Followers, who to gain the 
Support and Honour of his Authority, brought 
nim to their ſide whether he would or no. And 
thillthen tis not ſtrange they ſhould ſo miſerably 
loſe themſelves, when they had firft compell'd 
— tn. eee, 8 


Vet let us not be dazled wich this Splendor of 
& ul Ariforle's Name and Glory; let us ſet aſide the 
do Voice of fo many Ages, and the Suffrage of all 
tl the Learned concurring in his Favour. Let us 
= view Ariſtotle as he appears in himſelf; let us 
obſerve how he has managed the Subject of Na- 
tural Philoſophy, that great Rock upon which 
ſo many of his Profeſſion have ſplit ; and that 
we may paſs the more equitable Judgment-on his 
Doctrine, let us firſt conſider it in its Princi- 
ples. We may expect that ſo great a Genius, 
and ſo much above the ordinary Standard, 
could not proceed, but by uncommon Ways. 
He begins therefore with a kind of Hiftory of 
the Opinions of all the Philofophers before him; 
Hug he deſires to know all that others have ſaid, that 
0 his Mind may be ftor'd and repleniſh'd with his 
je Matter, and he may deliver nothing but upon 
r All the fulleſt Information. And whereas Plato af- 
on feed a' Perſonal View of all his Learned Con- 
re 


temporaries of all Nations, and travelf'd into 
15 Perſia, and lraly, to enjoy their Converſe, 
c and be ſutisſied of their Opinions; Ariſtotle ſhut 
is Sol himſelf up in his to inſpect and examine 
ntio Ml chat had been written upon the Subject of 
boi Nature, and upon tlñs Examination to build his 
> ON own- Hypotheſis, rejecting every thing that 


made 
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ts againſt it, and taking in every thing that 
afforded. it Countenance and: Support, "This 15 
the firſt Draught of his Method; he offers no- 
ching but what he is aſſur d of by his per- 
fect Comprehenſion of the ſeveral Doctrine; 
advanced = his Predeceſſors. His  Phyſicks 
are an —— of thoſe of ee Ocellus, 
Lacanus, Timæus, Leucippus, Parmenides, Hippocrates, 
Meliſſus, Demecritns, a the reſt of the elder Sages, 

And it may be affirm'd that he ſhews a grearer 
Concern to deſtroy their Syſtems, than toeſtabliſh 
his own. At leaſt, Foſeph Scaliger, who ſtudjed 
him very cloſely, appears to — been of this 
Judgment. The greateſt part of the antient 
Naturaliſts aſſerted things Pre ecanouſlly, and ut- 
ter d their Fancies and i imaginary Schemes. Ari- 
ftorle alone ſearch'd his Matter to the Bottom, 
prepared and diſpoſed it, by ridding all contra- 
ry Tenets out of the Way; and pronounced upon 
nothing till he had defeated the oppoſite Aſſertion, 
Which was his iar Talent. By this gra- 
dual Method his own Principles of Nature 
are introdue d. For having, — r the No- 
tion of. Parmevides and Ai, who held 
dut one Principle, infinite and immoveable; 
; and having evinced the. Abſurdity of — 
= gi,  Empedacles,. | Anaxagoras,11 8c. He ſub- 
18 ſtitutes his own three Principles, Matter, 
Form and Pri vation, as thoſe hy which we might 
| beſt comprehend the Change chat is made in al 
natural — ol in Which we always ſup- 
poſe ſomewhat, that receives, and. fomewhat 
that is: receiv d; or ſome common Subject of 
che Form excluded, Hand the Form admitted 
in its place: And this is ſo true and certain that 
we can orm ng Idea 0 ee Generasion 
without it. Plato who, 


Plato 5 of Arxiſt 7222 's 
r es, Matter 8 fel e by 
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hat Meuiſh: Privation from Matter; and therefore 
is Ariſtotle, | the Author of the Diſtinction, boaſts 
10- Hof it as his own peculiar Work. And hence he Ex Car- 


ent Philoſophy, were owing to the neglect of 
Philoſophers, in not framing a clear and accu- 
rate Diſcernment between Matter and Privati- 
on. What he calls Form, is no more than the 
Cauſe and Original of the ſeveral Diſpoſitions, 
Qualities and Operations, in every compound 
Being; or that which conſtitutes a thing in its 
eſſential Perfections. Thus if we take theſe 
ent I chree Principles of Ariſtotle, as a proper Method 
ut- Ito give. us an Idea of what paſles in the com- 
(ri- mon Generation of things, and to facilitate our 
m, Knowledge of Nature, they ſeem preferable to 
ra- Wall that have been invented by other Authors. 
on MW Let us now take a curſory View of the Series of 
ure In the firſt Book he ſets down the Method and 
do- ¶ Order of his following Deſign, and ſince the Face 
eld of. Nature is ſo dark and obſcure, he maintains that 
le; ¶ we ought to raiſe our Speculation by ſo many 
Steps and Degrees, from confus d and inevident No- 
tions to thoſe that are Qlear and Evident, and to 
deſcend in this Science, from Generals to Parti- 
culars: He adds that there is no other way of II- 
99 gh the latter, but by bringing them to the 
notice of Senſe, and by cloathing them in their 
proper Circumſtances. Having ſetled this Method, 


Principles of the other Philoſophers, and eſtab- 


Book: he diſcourſes of Nature, and ſtates the 
true meaning and import of that Term. In the 
215 * 


affirms in the laſt: Chapter s of the firſt Book of pent. præf. 
is Phyſicks, that moſt of the Errors of Anti- in Aleino. 


inthe remaining part of the Book, he refutes the 
lines his own in their Room. In the ſecond 
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Bodies. In the ſixth he 


Subject. He b 
the Doctrine of a firſt Mover; and in the eighth 
he ſpeaks of Time, the natural Rule and Mes. 
ſure of Motion. He deſcribes the Heavenly 
Bodies, their Matters or Subſtance, their Qua- 

lities, Motion, Situation and Figure, and al 
that relates to the Syſtem of the World, in his 
firſt and ſecond Book de Calo: in the Third and 
Fourth, he Treats of the Gravity and Leviey of 
the Heavenly Bodies, and of the different Opi- 
nions entertain'd by the Antients on that Sub- 
ject. In his firſt Book of Aeteors, he repreſents 
thoſe that are producd in che Air; us — 
Third and Fourth, thoſe chat are e 
the Earth and Sea: It is here chat he — 
for Winds, and Thunder, and Lightging,and Exha- 
lations ; for the Rainbow, and the Parbelia. In 
the fourth he diſcourſes of Heat and Cold, of 
Drineſs and Moiſture, of Putreſaction and of 
. Salts; of the various ' Qualities of mixt Bodies, 
their Compoſiti ent. In his 


| On and Te 
| | three Books of the Sou, he explains all ehat be- 
| ' _ longs to its Nature and ions, whether it 
1 | reſpect of the outward- es, or of che in- 
4 ward Faculties: In his Beok f Par du Nature 
1 Va, he enlarges more particularly on the Sub- 
| — enſation, Memory; and eminſeence, 
ef Dreams, ànd che 
Prog is of Dreams, of the Moclens of A- 
nimals, 4 fo — — — 
length ſhortneſs of Youth and 
5 of Reputation of Health and Sickneh. 


e 
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and Fifth, he Treats of the Diviſion of Cauſes 
of Motion and Place, the Affection of natura 
the nature. of 


Quantity, and makes a juſt Treatiſe on that one 
l in his ſeventh Book to ſettle 
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the four firſt Books are taken up with repreſent- Terſecutus 
ingſthe different Species; and in the five laſt he 2 
examines their various ways of Multiplication: „nin 
| He has enrich'd this whole Work, with a vaſt omnium 
tte Number of Experiments, and curious Diſquiſi- 97t, vi- 
hh tions; among which, upon a cloſer View, we 2 Ar 
lea · may —_— obſerve the firſt Lines of all the de Fines: = 
ly famous Diſcoveries ſo much boaſted of by Mo- 
dern Philoſophy. I forbear to ſpeak of his 
Book of Colours, his Treatiſe of Phyſiognomy, 
his Mechanick Queſtions, his Problems, his 
Books of Plants, his two Books of Generation 
and A his Book de Mundo, compos'd 
for the uſe of Alexander the Great, together uo 
with many other Pieces, in which he has hand- 4 Peripa- 
led all manner of Subjects, and explain d the *etics fic 
Reaſon of all things from the Greateſt to the 2 - 
Leaſt, as Diogenes Laertius remarks. And this la pars 
obliges me to ſay in Concluſion, that Ariſtotlès calo, ter- 
— — is the 2 * 2 Ex- — _— 
tenſive that ever appear d in the World; no- 7-1 
thing having eſcapd ſo vaſt a Genius, which f. (, 
ſtetchd it ſelf to the unirfrſal Compals of ibid. 
7 V Tu; +> 


This is what may be offer'd on the favourable 
Side, as to the natural Philoſophy of Ariſtotle: 
Let us now conſider what may be alledg d a- 
gainft it, or what there is in it that may ſeem 
chiefly liable to Cenſute, The eight Books of 
Phyſicks appear confus d, nor are they carried 
on with a natural Order and Dependence... The 
Materia prima, and the bringing of Forms out of 
this Matter, are both extremely difficult to our 
Apprehenſion. - The whole Treatiſe of Motion 
is Dark and Abſtracted: The Arguments alledg- 
fed 8 Prove. the — of Motion, through 

e Courſe of the eighth Book, —— gt 

H h " 8 * 


ble; and that whole Book is of too Metaphy. 


Subject of Phyſicks, ſince they agree likewiſe 


is borrow'd from Archytas, as that of Mo- 
tion; is from Ocellus, and that concerning 2 


alſo in his Explication of Comets, of the Rain- 


except his fourth rg of Meteors, which ſeem 
to be compiled with greater Accuracy than the 
reſt. Tho dituatien that in his third Book 4 
Cel, he gives the Element of Fire, under the 
Concave of the Moon, agreeably to the Opini 
on of Leuci 


of Foundation: Physhogoras was of quite anothe 
+ of: Meteors, he pretends; that the Earth is Un 


- dicted by Experience. But, what he deliver 


wich the Solar Body. 


us an ado againſt che Hereſy of the 4 
ans, who would not acknowledge. the Divine 
_ Word, to be Princibium a Prineipio, or Coæterni 
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fical a Character. Nor are this Philoſopher', 
Diſcourſes of Time and Place, peculiar to the 


to ſpiritual Subſtances. His Doctrine of Time 
Vacumm, from Timeus,as Patricius has inform'd us 
What he advances in his firſt two Books de Cælo, 2 


bow, and other Meteors, is by no mean found 
true in all its Circumſtances: But we ought to 


and \Democritus, has no manner 
Judgment in this Matter. In his fecond Book 
habitable under the Equinox, which is cantr: 


as to the Eternity of the World, how falſe ſpeve 
may ſeem the moſt * pardonable Miſtake. He 
conceiv'd all things to proceed from God ii 
the way of neceflary Emanation, as the Light 
Which we —— from the Sun is Cow 
This ſeems to affon 


ft theſe Co — 
ga rru — —.— pe 


of Service 2 


Hhaps had not fallen into ſuch an E. A 
—— — 3 by din — ; 8 of - _ 
Phi though by himſelf m ie ollo 
— oK Fenice in hay Diſcuſt . * 


, 
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phy. of the Ariſtotelian Doctrine „ Ramm in his 
phers School of Phyſicks, and Gaſſendus in his Obſer- 
o the vacions againſt the Peripateticks, report a great 
wife Number of Inſtances, in which Ariftothe appears 
Time to have miſtaken the Subject of N 


ature; eſpe- 
Mo- cially about the Order and Conſtruction of the 


ng 2 Heavenly Bodies, the Hiſtory of Animals, the 
d us Anatomy of Human Body, &. I freely grant 
le, that the Modern Philoſophy, having been ſo 
Lain. far improv'd. by Experiments of all kinds, 4nd 
ound fo much aſſiſted by the Benefit of 
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newly inven- 
he to ted ents, may have out- done Ariſtotl's 
ſeem Performance in many Particulars which Time 
| the alone could Clear ; and that the Opinions of the ; 
0k 4 Antienr Philoſophers concerning the Heaven, and 
"th Heavenly Bodies, recited by Plutarch in the ſe. 


cond 'Tome of his Works, have been found, for 
the moſt part to be falſe; by the Inſtruments and 
Obſervations of later Diſcoveries. To be 
brief, I acknowledge tliat Ariſfotle is leſs De- 
monſtratiue in his Phyticks, than in the other 
parts of iHiis Philofophy; that his Method iz leſs 

2 and his whole Character and Conduct 
ompiſh'd. But we ought to impute this 
Default, rather to 


Extenſire and 
3ounds in cer- 


nt that we. 
S Ancient or 


Pifollows. We have no Remains o 
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vations on the Heavens, and Heavenly Bodies, 

which they were better acquainted with than 

other Nations, their Genius carrying them to 

Com. in Aſtrology and Prognoſticks. Simplicizs tells us, 
Lib. de that Calſiſtbenes, at the Requeſt of his Father 
Ex ior Ariſtotle, ſent into Greece the Obſervations that 
Scalizs, had been made by the Chaldzans,. for almoſt 
Epiſt. ad two thouſand Years before Alexander: And Por- 
Khodom. phyry declares that he himſelf had ſeen theſe 
r Oblervations. What the Phexicians and Atbi- 
findnem, _ had written of Phyſicks, is loſt with the 
ad Greci- Books of Diodorus Siculus, from the Fifth to the 
am _ Eleventh. ' But the Greeks, who were Maſters 
rs. Tube „of all the other Sciences, were ſo eſpecially of 
wt ca 2 this, in which they have written beyond the 
fontiku reſt of the World; and may be ſtyl'd the firſt 
zun, Authors of natural Diſcoveries. For Plutarch, 
— 7% in his Life of Nicias, informs us, that Anarago- 
vulos con- u, and the other Jonick Philoſophers of thoſe 
ſe#entur, days, were purely Naturaliſts. The Afhrians, 
Cic.Acad. properly ſpeaking, knew no more than the firſt 
Qu. 1. Elements of Aſtronomy, by their - inaccurate 
Obſervations, made without the help of Inſtru- 

ments: for had no other way of Meaſu- 

ring the Czleſtial Motions, but by Water-dials, 

Among the Philoſophers. of Greece, Phythagoras 

and  Ocellus, Archytas and Times, Diſciples to 

the latter, Hippocrates, \Leucipp:s: and Democritys, 

Nobilife- applied ey. ou to the Study of Nature, and 
mw Philo- adorn d it with more fucceſs than others. Demo- 
He crits appears to have been a very eminent Nati- 
tw vir liſt. Aulus Gellius gives him a wonderful Enco- 
prater a mium. Empedocles compos d a Syſtem of P hy- 
lios vene- ſicks in Verſe, according to Phythagoras's Princi- 
randus ples, which Lucrerias ſpeaks of as à Prodigy, and 
K iſe mention d by Ariforle, and 


zue which: is likew 
fadun eſſe; cenſet Nato 


ant: f 1 

pans wal FRE IM, 251 7 73.27 
„Ex materia in ſe omnia recipients 
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| Diogenes Laertins. Plato has ſcarce ever written 
in any thing on this Subject, but what he borrow'd 
o from the Pychagoreans, The Opinion of Demo- 
„ crit, which had a great Number of Followers, 
er before and after Ariſtotle, and which has been 
at 8 revived by the Modern Naturaliſts, ef the great- | 
lt eſt Reputation, ' ſeems to offer ſomewhat more 
"7 8 Real and Senſible by the Doctrine of Atoms, [1 

| 


le W than Ariforte has done in his Matter, Form, and { 
hi Privation. But beſides that he eſtabliſhes Mat- = 
he W ter without a Mover, and Art without an Ar- 1 


he cificer, his Doctrine which is the ſame with that 
ere of Leucippus, __ anearer View betrays ſo many 
Abſurdities, that it cannot eaſily paſs it ſelf upon 

us. Socrates finding this Part of Philoſophy to 

be utterly Spoil'd and Corrupted by the falſe 

Reaſonings of the Sophiſts, applied himſelf en- 

tirely to Morals. And therefore when introdu- 

ced by Plato, as ſpeaking on the Subject of Na- 

ture, he does not always ſpeak his own Senſe. 

Theophraſtus's Book of Plants is one of the fineſt — 

natural Treatiſes of all qu we the Judg- e ali- 

ment of Fulivs Scaliger, who has Commented 2 

on it. Zeno the Prince of the Stoicks, has no- que on- 

thing ——.— in his Phyſicks, only that he 28, ſenti- 

uſes a different Expreſſion, from others, though ©? /dem 

he is the ſame in Opinion. He eftabliſhes two 2. 

Principles, God and Matter: He ſuppoſes a Cic. de 

Soul of the World, diffus d through all its parts, Fin. 4. - 

and informing it, as one great Animal. Lipfius Inter Z- 

has given us an Abridgement of this Philoſopher's 7,,77, © 

Phyficks, as well as of his Ethicks. Epicurus ticos ni 
nothing fixt and certain in his Doctrine of i! inte- 

Nature; but is 1 upon the Ramble. Je pre- 


' | ter verbo- 
Cicero obſerves of „ that as he embraced De- n novi. 


. | Wc 
bs e guikus maæimè gloriatur Epicurus, totus alieny eſt. Cig, 
* o 4. |: 7 | 
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diepravare tirely Strangers to the Nature of Time and 
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Cic. de could not be 
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mocrirm's Opinion, ſo the Change he made in 
Demos. it was much fot the Worſe. He only took ſhel- 
ya -- ter in the Science of Nature, againſt the Ter. 
mutans, Principles upon which he builds. Tis no won- 
fed ita, ut der his Diſciples ſhould have ſo little Inſight in · 
7..- to the Nature of Motion, ſince they were en- 


Serv in Book, where he ſpeaks of him in à Strain, 
An, 6. that makes —— — Mortal: 
Rerum na- Amapbamias whom Cicero mentions differ d in no- 
25 I thing from Fpicarar, whoſe Doctrine he com- 
perſlitiong Mitted to Wrieing. Chryfippus's: Book of Na- 


lcvamy, ture and of natural Things, is cited by Plutarch, 


vort me- and highly commended by Phaverinus, The chief 


zu on Remains of the Antient Grecian Naturaliſts , 
r ge we meet with in the Fragments collected by 
is d from Florence 
oY CI Body by the Antient Phyſicks of Ra- 
577 celle: in which he has given theDtaughes of thirty 
fes ar. fix different Syſſems. Bat 49 this Work, which 
— bt is written in rallan, and will make twelve Volumes, 
publiſhd before the Authors Death, 
Fin 1. fo we have reaſom to fear, that the Publick 
will never bs obliged with it, fince the general 
Loſs that the learned World' has had in ths 
Cardinal Je Medics, who alone could have pro- 
moted the Impreflion. . 
%%% ͤ;;ö;˙. 

Tho the Romans — _ —4 * 

natural Philoſophy,” but ought to yield t 
Honour to the Greeks, yet have they left us ſome 
e ws! a very 


erun 
il, 


corpus & Poem; eſpecially in the Entrance of lis third 
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very excellent Pieces on that Subject. Nothing 
was ever written in purer Latin, or with a more 
polite Air than Lucretiuss Poem on the Philo- 
ſophy of Epicurus, which Lambin prefers even 
to Virgil, for the accuracy and propriety of Ex- 
ion, tho nothing certainly can be more 
— in reſpect of Morals and Principles. 
Cicero, Wha of all the Romans, beſt underſtood and 
beſt explain d the Græcian Philolophy , ſpeaks 
ſo dubiouſly of it, that we cannot eaſily deter- 
mine what Hypotheſis he valued above the reſt. 
Thoſe who beſt apprehend his Meaning, think 
he embraces no particular Set, but rallies 
them All: Yet we may perceive that Plaro and 
Ariſtotle were his Favourites. Seneca ſeems to 
have quite miſtaken the Preceptory Stile, in his 
Books of Natural Queſtions. He makes very nice 
and curious Reflections, where 'twas only requi- 
ſite to uſe the greateſt Plainneſs and Simplicity; 
and affects to moralize where he ought only to 
be Natural. No Latin Author has written ſo 
largely of Phyſicks, or with ſo much Elegance, 
as Pliny. The Idea of his Work ſeems to be 
one 4 the greateſt- Deſigns, that was ever form'd 
by Man. He is the general Hiſtorian of Na- 
ture, who tells us his Opinion of every thin 
and always tells it finely. He has given a va 
Number of Curioſities, which had been loſt, 
but for his Care in preſerving them. Yet if we 
conſult Salma ſuss Obſervations upon Pliny, we fhall 
find, that this great Author many times ſuffer d 
himſelf to be impos d upon by thoſe that fur- 
niſh'd him with Memoirs for his Hiſtory ; that 
he often goes out of his way, in hopes of riding 


the more Ground ; that he is over Credulous in 
ſollowing other Mens Opinions, and too Pre- 


Cipitate in giving his on; that in his Reports, 


he very win more the Beauty of 


h 4 Words, 
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Words, than the Truth of things; and that the | 


neceſſity he is often under of relying upon the In- 
tegrity of others, brings his own into Suſpicion, 
Not but that he has had his Defenders in theſe 
latter Days, who affirm that moſt of thoſe Re- 
lations which have been ſome time doubted of, 
have at length, upon full Enquiry, been found 
to be true. Yet tis my Opinion, that we can- 
not ſo well depend _ theſe Authors, as upon 
Salmaſiaus, who has illuſtrated Pliay with greater 
Learning than all before him ; and that we can- 
not deny, but that Pliny's Workis of too wide a 
Compaſs to be exact. However, it muſt be 
confeſs'd to be one af the nobleſt Deſigns of 
Antiquity.” 2 5 
Platareb, - Dioſcorides, AÆAllan, and Solinus, have 
farther improv'd and enrichd the Science of 
Phyſicks, each in his Way. Plutarch is rather a 
Moraliſt than a Naturalift. Dieſcorides is rather a 
Phyſician than a Philoſopher. Ælian is rather 
an Hiſtorian ; and Solius rather a Geographer, 
Galen form'd his Syſtem of Natureupon the Mo- 
del of Hippocrates; and he is largely beholden 
to Pliny, whom he ftudied with great Applica- 
tion. The Learned Men of the following A- 
ges were divided, as their Inclination led them, 
in favour of Plato or Ariſtotle, as were particu- 
larly Avicena and Averroes. The School-men 
took the ſame Way, in that Age which they 
ſeem to have govern'd. Vet the major part 
embrac d the Ariftotelian Syſtem, notwithſtanding 
all that Heat and Animoſity with which they 
oppos d each other. And the Schools, in ſpight 


of their Pride and Conceit, ſhew'd ſo much Fi- 
delity and Honour in this reſpect, as for the 
— of Three hundred Years to advance no- 


ing on the Subject of Nature, but what waz 
agreeable to the Doctrine of Ariferle. = 


IX. Modern 


Vol. II. | pon Phy ſicks. 
Modern Phyſicks may date their Riſe and O- 
rigin from the Age gon preceding ours. 
Galilei a Florentine. was the firſt that fram'd this 
Plan and Deſign, upon the Principles of Leucip- 
pur, He was happy in a ſtrong and ſolid Geni- 
us, and by his perfect Knowledge of Afronomy 
and Geometry, reaſon'd better upon. the Nature 
of Motion, than any before or ſince. He was 
the firſt that found out the Proportion of the 
Vibration ef Pendulums, and the Acceleration 
of the Motion of heavy Bodies in their De- 


ſcent ; the Principles of which Doctrine he 


borrows from Ariſtotle. He had more of the 
Peripatetick in him than any of his Succeſſors; 
but had the Skill to give a very modern Turn 
and Air, to what he. learnt of che Ancients. 
For he reform'd and encich'd Copernicuss Syſtem 
of the World ; and by the Uſe of the Teleſcope 
diſcover d many new Stars, obſerv'd the Spots 
in the San, found out Mountains and Valleys 
in the Moon, and diſtinguiſh'd the Phaſes of the 
Planet Venus. He ſhew'd a great Force in all 
his Reaſonings upon the Idea of that new Mo- 
tion which he invented; and he rais d ſo emi- 
nent a Reputation in 7taly, as to be eſteem d the 


Author and Founder of Modern * Nor 


did Bacon leſs revive the Love of Philoſophy in 
England. He had a vaſt and comprehenſive Ge- 
nius for the ſtudy of Nature, but ſucceeded in 
no part better than in his Hiſtory of the Winds; 
tho he appears ſometimes too eaſie and credu- 
lous in admitting the Memoirs that were ſent 
to him on that Subject. The reſt of his Phy- 
licks is not of the ſame Strength or Accuracy; 
yet he always ſhews ſome Strokes of his Genius 
par pars His Writings — ex- 
ceedingly to the engaging his Country men in 

ly to the engaging _ 
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Natural Purſuits, who have, in great Numbers, with 
imitated bis Paſſion for Nature, and have carri- N beſt 
ed Experimental Knowledge to a high and flou- ¶ Loac 
riſhing Condition. Turicelli, Viniani, and M.. grea 
chelino, all Three of the Academy of Horomce, 1d 
have written excellently; well of Motion. Gaſ- 
ſendus is an Author never enough to be admir d. 
We find no Philoſopher of all Antiquity, chat 
has left a Work of ſuch Extent, (no leſs than, 
Six great Volumes) compos d with ſo much Art 
and Force. He is indeed but the Reſtorer of 
Epicuruss Theory, which he has imprav'd and 
manag d by Galileos Doctrine of Motion; in 
all other Reſpects he is an Epicurean, ſoſten d 
and mitigated by Principles of Conſcience, 
He acknowledges the Creation of Atoms, Which 
Epicurus denied; he maintains that they receive 
from God their Motion, Extenſion, and Figure, 
all which Epicuras would have to be effencially 
and originally in themſelves ; he aſſerts a Pro- 
vidence, which that Philoſopher excluded from 
his Syſtem; in a word, he makes Epicarus an 
honeſt Man, being really ſuch himſelf. But 
notwithſtanding his great Temper and Modera- 
tion, he has us d Ariſtotle with the utmoſt Seve- 
rity-; whom, on many . Occaſions, he charges 
with Ignorance, Folly, and Extravagance. As 
for Vanbelmont, who will allow nothing to be Rati- 
onal in Ariſtotle's Syſtem, it muſt be own'd that 
he had very little Judgment, and that Paracelſu 
had turn'd his Head. Campanellas Treatiſe of 
Phyficks, in which he gives Senſe to the ſmalleſt 
and moſt infentible Things, and- pretends to 
animate every part of Nature, is a meer 
Whim and Fancy, ſuch as he lov'd to indulgs 
Yet Teleſius has embrac'd this Opinion in his 
Diſcourſe againſt Galen; he is over preſumptu- 
ous in his Deciſions, and often corrects Ai 
5 — 
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with great Pride: and little Reaſon. Gilbert has 
beſt difplay'd the ſeveral Experiments of the 
Load-ſtonie. Harvey | has | reaſofi'd -- with. the 
greateſt Judgment upon the Progreſs of the Ge- 
neration of Animals, and upon the Circulation 
of the Blood. Fromitdes has wiiken 

Meteors ; Saver of Colours; Merſennus of Sounds 
and Harmony; Willis of the Brain, and its 
parts; Grew of the Anatomy of Plants. Fd 
ſeems very deficient'in good Senſe: He may be 
ſid the Paracelfws of Philoſophers,” as Paracel- 
4s the Flud of Phyſſcians; theſe: two Genius's 
ſeem little different in Complexion. Gaſſendus 


ficks. © Borellus is a good Geometrician and Na- 


uncertain. Thomas Hobbes, in his Phyſicks, has 
ſhewnia Depth of Wit; but as he is the boldeſt 
and moſt thorough-pac'd Epicurean of theſe later 
Times, without any Mitigation, or Allay, he 
has reaſon'd very abſurdly as to the Nature of 
the Underſtanding, and its principal Operati- 
ons; which he Tolls whally to the Fancy and 
Imagination. Boyle is a true and rational Genius, 
who has very much enrich d Natural Philoſo- 
phy by his Expetiments and Remarks, ſuch as 
are always Io e Ply > FI 


But, after all, to do Juſtice to our own. Na- 
tion, and to the Memory of Deſcartes, we muſt 
acknowledge, that his Syftem of Phyſicks is 
one of the moſt ſubtile, and the moſt accom- 
Pliſh'd that have been publiſh'd by the Moderns; 
that he has ſome very curious and very fine Con- 
ceptions ; and that, upon a nearer View, his 
Theory will appear to be more. regular and 
fonſiftons than that of Galilei, or of . 

| wuthors, 


n beſt of 


has written very handſomely againſt Hus Phy- 


turaliſt, but without any Metaphyſical Princi- 
ples; which. Defe& renders his Poſitions very 
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Authors. We ſhall likewiſe find, that he ex 


ceeds Gaſſendus in point of Novelty and Inven. 
tion. In a Word, his 8 is well digeſted 
and put into an a Order; his Metho{ 


Is - is entirely Geometrical, ing from Prin 
| ciple to Principle, from P ition to Propoſ. 
tion. But let us conſider in what reſpects he 


ject of Phyſicks, in which he admitted a Vacum 
the was ſcouted by Robert val and c 
who judg d from hence, that it could contain 


ded only as a ſhife, and in Compliance with 
the Humour of the Age, Deſcartes's Syſtem was 
left very weak and unguarded in the whole 
Doctrine of Motion, which is one of his main 
Principles, For he tells us, Thatall the Moti- 
on now'in the World was created at the begin- 
ning of Things, and that there's no new Mo- 
tion produc'd, but the old communicated and 
- Mtranſmitted from one Body to another; that the 
Impulſion of Subtile Matter is the Cauſe of all 
Gravity or Levity in Bodies ; that the Accele- 
ration of heavy Bodies in their Motion to- 
wards the Center, proceeds from the ſame Im- 
pulſion ; that Heat is nothing but a Motion of 
the Particles of the Air, agitated 2 the Subtile 
Matter, which is the Fac- totum of the Carteſian 
Phyſicks; that the Vegetation of Plants, and 
Generation of Animals, are caus d only by the 
the! fortuitous Motion of little Particles; as if Stones, 
by a chance Leap, ſhould range themſelves into 
Wan orderly and beautiful P that Brutes 
are utterly deſtitute of all Senſation ; that the 
Tokens which they ſometimes diſcover of Joy, 
Woof Friendſhip, of Averſion, of Sadneſs, toge- 
Ami ther with all the Impreſſions of Pleaſure, or 
Pain, are but the reſult of certain Springs that 
in the Machine, according as the r 
is diſpos d; that Heat is not in the Fire, nor 
Har in the Marble, no Moiſture in the 


| all Things, that 
up all our Lights, ſhould diveſt 
our ſelves of all our pre-conceived Opinions, of 

iim, 
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Cuſtom, of Education, of Senſe and Judgmenril ca 
and all other Impreſſions whatſoever, and al to 
this only that we may arrive at ſome little ani pt 
ſcanty notice of gs, makes his Promiſe; w 


vaſtly diſproportionable to his Demands. And 


trary and groundleſs. His Account of the eb- 


that Gland. On the nature of Sounds, he ad- 
vanced nothing that looks like à rational Con: 
jecture. In a Word, he may not be unfitly re- 


ſome ſort af Satisfaction 40 thoſe Who are 
moderate enough to take up with -Probabilities: 


Things, he ſays they are caus d by a certain Fi. 
gure, à certain Motion, and a certain Extenſi. 


by the Conjunction of the Nerves and Fibres, 


rather at the. Oſtentation 0 Wit, chan the Di- 


wurat all other Philosophers as mear Ideots, be 


when, in order to the explaining the Nature of 


on, he has ſaid all that he can; for he never 
goes into the depth of a Subject; and tho he 
rofeſſes himſelf. a Follower of Democritus, yet 
e is unacquainted with the true Doctrine of 
that Philoſopher, His Hypotheſis of che Load- 
Stone, wirh thoſe little haoked Bodies, is arbi- 


bing and flowing of the Sea, by the Impreſſion 
of the Moon's. Atmoſphere; is found to be 
falſe; thoſe parts of the Watar that are fubjed 
to the Lunar Body being indeed rais d, and not, 
as he conveives, depreſs d. His Explication of 
the Motion of the Soul in the ſeveral ' Paſſions, 


terminating in Glanduls pinaalis, is pure Chimeri, 
there being really no Nerves that terminate in 


ſembled to thoſe Pythagerean mention d by Ari 
featle; who wert leſs ſolicitous to render the true 
Reaſon of Things, than te reduce all to: their 
own Principles and Syſtem; Let as be aimd 


ſcovery of che Truth, his Phyſicks may - afford 


However, we can by ab means defend: tho 
Haughtineſs: of ſome of bis Diſciples, who 


cauſe 


* \ 


cauſe they themſelves have had the Fortune 
to make fome Noiſe, by repreſenting Philoſo- 
phy under a new Drefs ; as Novelties are al- 
ways agreeable and * e 

The Chymiſts, with their Three Principles of 
Salt, Sulphur, and. Mercury, have advanced no- 
thing ſolid in the Doctrine of Nature; they 
are u fort of ſeparate Traders in Philoſophy, 
who not being able to embrace it in its full Ex- 
tent and Compaſs, have choſe a bounded Sub- 
ject to exerciſe their limited Genius. We may 
reduce them to three Tribes or Orders; the 
firſt, of thoſe who- proſecute the Study of Na- 
ture in general; the ſecond, of thoſe who pre- 
pare Medicines; the third, of thoſe who labour 
in the Tranſmutation of Metals, by giving 
them new. Figures, new Colours, or new Con- 
ſiſtencies. Thoſe of the firſt and ſecond Claſs 
may be allow d to be Rational Enquirers ; ſuch 
as were Albertus Magnus, Vanbelmont, and the 
Diſtillers. Thoſe of the third are extravagant 
Pretenders, ſuch as would uſurp upon the 
Rights of the Creator, in attempting to pro- 
duce new Creatures. As for the Cabaliſts, and 
the Judicial er nothing can be more 
abſurd, than what they give us, for the Doctrine 
of - Phyſicks; and therefore I ſhall not trouble 
1 ſelf, or the Reader with it; nor with that 
of Cardan, entirely contain d in his Book de 
Sabtilitmes This I cannot excuſe my elf. from 
ſaying, That the Royal Society for the Improve- 

nt of Natural Knowledge in England, the 
Academy of Philoſophers eſtabliſh d fame time 
ſince by the King's Order at Paris, the great In- 
duſtry uſed by the late Cardinal, de Maicit, to 
excite the Learned by his Encouragement and 


Experiments, 


D 
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Experiments, publiſh'd by his Care ſome Years 
ago at Florence; have ſo happily reviv'd the Love 
of Natural Philoſophy in the preſent Age, that 
there's ſcarce any Study more in requeſt with 
the Ingenious in all parts of Europe: And their 
Endeavours have been follow'd with ſo good 
Succeſs, that we may affirm, There have ; 
within theſe Sixty Years paſt, more Diſcove- 
ries made in Nature by Experiments and Ob- 
ſervations, and by the Invention of new Aſtro- 
ical Inſtruments, than had been made in 
o Thouſand Years before. They have found 
out the Way to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Affection: 
of the Air by the Thermometer; they have made 
new Deſcriptions of the Body of the Moon, 
by a Chart repreſenting its Monthly Phaſes, 
- with. the joy thoſe Appearances that are 
e e 


cuus d by the S8 of its eminent or depreſs d 
Parts, reſembling our Mountains and Vallies: 


They calculated the Revolutions of the Stars, 
with as much Exactneſs as the Movement of 2 
Watch, or the Stroke of a Dial; and it is but 
in our Age, or a little before it, that Men have 
been able to find ſome ſort of Itregularity in 
the Heavenly. Bodies, the moſt regular Works 
of Nature. In a word, by the late honourable 
Emulation among the Naturaliſts of France, 
Italy, England and Holland, the World ſeems to 
have chang d its Face, the Heavens to rowl u 
on other Principles, and new Syſtems ; the 
Air kas been more clear d and illuminated, by 
the Doctrine of Meteors; the Sea has been 
rendred more free and eaſie to Commerce, by 
the Improvements of Navigation; the "Fark 
has been laid open to our View, by the perfedt 
Knowledge of Simples and Compounds, of 
Salts and Minerals; and all the Circle of Arts 
has been enlarg d and ennobled by uſeful In- 
1 9 vention. 
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ventions. Experimental Knowledge has been 
carried to a great and eminent height, and 
Men have been of late imploy'd in retrieving 
thoſe Lights of Sciences, which were clouded 


and obſcured by the Negligence of former A- 


es. What ſhall I ſay of the new and excellent 
iſcoveries of the ſecret Springs of Nature, in 
the Motion of the Heart, the Circulation of 
the Blood, che 'Contexture of the Brain, and 
the whole Oeconomy of Human Bodies;- or of 
thoſe ſurprizing Wonders difplay'd in the ſmal- 


5 


leſt Inſects, as Flies, cc. upon which the Eng- 


liſh have lately publiſſd a large Volume, full of 


curious Obſervations, hitherto in a manner un- 
known to the World ? If they proceed with 
equal Vigour in their Remarks upon particular 
Nature, which they have begun to make in all 
the Parts of the World, to which their Com- 
merce opens them a Paſſage, they will be able 
in a little time, to give us a ſecond Volume of 
Natural Hiſtory, worthy to be added as a Con- 


tinuation to that of Pliny. To enter here into 


the detail of all the Natural Diſcoveries thac 
have been made by the Study and Application 
of Modern Philoſophers, would be an endleſs 
Labour. But I cannot omit to report how much 
this Science has been enrich'd by the Works of 
Monſieur le Chambre, firſt Phyſician in ordinary 
to the King; who has written upon the Princi- 
ples of Ariſtotle, with greater Solidity and Ele- 


gance than moſt Authors; never was ſo dry 


and barren a Subject adorn'd with fo much 
Grace: Yet do's not the Beauty of his Stile im- 
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pair the force of his Reaſonings, nor the Or- 


naments of his Expreſſion diminiſh the Gravity 


of his Matter: We may affirm that he is the 


moſt polite, and at the ſame time, the moſt ſub- 


ſtantial of the Moderns ; and that if Nature 
Ii were 
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were to give an Account of her own Syſtem, 
chooſe to expreſs her ſelf in his Lan- 


XII. 
Id wind up theſe Cos Phyſicks, 
let us obſerve 5 Means may chiefly contri- 
bute to the Perfection of this Science, which 
has hoops of late fo much in Favour, and what 
nen alt Peg —— Cr and to obſtruct” the 
— ſo juſtly made in the Minds and 
„ Since thereſore, Honour and 
cenduntur Emulation is the very Soul of Arts and Sciences, 
22 we cannot pay too much Regard to thoſe whoſe 
— M Genius and Inclination engage them in the pur- 
ca ſemper fait of Natural Knowledge, whch is ſo highly 
7 beneficial to Society. * 
2 8 d by 
Ci 
Tile, nions, and againſt eſpouſing ot 
as bal! Thi kind of Spirit y 
mn ot, Hs Ons, of the 2 1 e 
#ibus, ne- incr E to 
que ulla ment of the Truth. Let us adviſe them to ſe- 
eh ble cure and forrific their Mind, by the Uſe ant 
n Experience Things, ſo as to roof 2. 
| cy) gainit che Charms of pleaſing Errors, and to di- 
Grate * 2 themſelves of that Natural 17 
which Men are wont ta entertain in Favour 
*. c.. er own Conceptions. Let us deſire them, 
neither to be inquiſitive, without being ſome- 
what yielding and tractable, nor to be too ti 
Non tem. able and 2 wichout being ſomewhat 
inquiſitive. For, as a general Curioſity with 
pus nobis 
2 out any Su betrays Men into Erros 


rum in- 
ae, * rationen & modum ſciendi. Quant, LI. 10. 


2 


ſo 
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ſo an abſolute Submiſſion, without any Curio- 
ſity, leads them into They will do 
well to conſider, that altho' Reaſon and Expe- 
rience are the two only Ways by which the 
Knowledge of Nature can be attain'd, yer nei- 
ther can Reaſoning without Experiments, be 
fure and ſolid, nor can Experiments without 
Reaſoning, be exact and regular. Nor ought 
they to be-over-ſolicitous of gratifying the Hu- 
mour of the Publick, by rare and novel Diſco- 
veries; as it has been the Vanity of many Mo- 
dern Philoſophers to ſtudy lefs the advancing 
Things that are uſeful, than Things that are a- 
greeable. Theſe are ſome of the Rules that 
may be given to Philoſophical Enquirers, in or- 
der to the imprinting upon their Spirit that true 
and ſolid Character, without which their Enqui- 
ries can never be rightly manag d.; nothing be- 
ing ſo repugnant to Science, as Illuſion on the 
one Hand, or Uncertainty on the other. In a 
Word, tho the Syſtem of Univerſal Phyſicks 
cannot eaſily receive any Addition, or be im- 
prov d by new Principles or Methods, as con- 
fiſting in a limited Perfe&ion, and being cir- 
— within 2a few general Rules; yet 
the Doctrine of particular Nature is of ſo vaſt 
an Extent, as to be always capable of further 


Advances and ovements. Whatſoever new 
Light we may diſcover in it, there are innume- 


rable others ftill reſerv'd for our Diſcovery ; 


and this great , howſoever it may ſeem to 
have been drain'd by the ft of ſo many 
Genius's, and the Courſe of fo many Ages, 


5 it ſelf to be endleſs and inexhau- 
r 
The laſt Reflexion that ſeems neceſſary to be 
made upon this — ariſes ſrom the ordi- 
. 7 
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nary proceſs of Natural Enquirers, who in their 
Reaſonings are wont to refer all to Nature, en- 

larging its Commiſlion, and extending its Pow- 

er and Virtue beyond thoſe Bounds which the 

Author of Nature has preſcrib'd. This was the 

Fault of Alcindus, whom Averroes extols, as one 

of the greateſt - Genius s the World ever ſaw. 
Indeed, he appears to have had a large Com- 
prehenſion; but then he compos d a Treatiſe, 

to prove, that all thoſe Effects reſult from Ma- 

terial Nature, which are commonly attributed 

to Spirits above Nature, that is, to Angels or 
Dzmons. In the ſame manner Peter 4 Apono and 
Pomponatius, two great Patrons of Nature, at- 
tempted. to demonſtrate, that whatever paſſes 

in the Courſe of Sublunary Things, is owing 

to the Impreſſion of the Heavenly Bodies. For 

as Galen aſcrib'd all to Complexion - and Conſti- 

tution, Albertus Magnus to the Specifick Form, 

and Marcilius Ficinus, to the Planets, ſo Pete 

4 Apono Teduc'd all to the Influence of the Hea- 

vens ; and acknowledg'd no Miracles beſides the 

Turn and Change of Seaſons, as we are aſ⸗ 

Virum. furd by Loyer in his Book of Spetires, which 
mane ſed gave Occaſion to Ba iſ of Mantua, to ſtile 
yo ſapi- im 4 Perſon of Great, but too impudent and au- 
entia. dacious Wiſdom. It is a Weakneſs common to 
XII. de little and narrow Minds, to believe nothing but 
Pat. 13. what they can comprehend. Montague leems to 
be a Philoſopher of this Character; he often 
commences Infidel, that he may appear eaſie 
and natural; and 'is the more rous in re- 
ſpect of Religion, the more he affects to ſeem 
unconcern d about it. For by a Counterfeit In- 
genuity, and Simplicity of good Senſe, his mere- 
ly Human Philoſophy makes a deeper Impreſ- 
ſion upon Mens Spirits, ' while deliver'd with fo 
free and negligent. an Air. The Carteſian 20 
/ | EE] 1CK3 
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er ficks do not advance Thought and Spirit above 

en- the Pitch of External Senſe, and go no higher 

"w- i chan the Body to explain the moſt refin'd and 
the exalted Operations of the Soul. An Engliſh H. More 

the Profeſſor has lately ſhewn this whole Syſtem of 2'=fat. 

dne Philoſophy to be very prejudicial to Religion I 


Meraphyl: 
aw. in attributing all Effects to Art and Mechaniſm. ©? 


M- i And indeed, generally fpeaking, Natural Know- 


ile, ledge, in Conjunction with Phyſick, Aſtrono- 


Lea. phers of old, acted and thought above this Cha- ind ratio * 


Ma. my and Chymiſtry, is apt ſo to tie Men down 
el W to viſible Nature, as that they cannot aſcend to 
* OL W. the Author and Maker of it; it gives too much 
and to Senſe to be able to get above the Power and 

at- Sphere of Senſe, and creates a Diffidence of | 
aſſes W Heavenly Things, by keeping its Eye conſtant- | 
ing ly fix d upon the Earth. A moſt unhappy Spi- | 
For WI cit of Philoſophy this, and far from the Genius, | 
nſti- W of a Chriſtian, to refine upon the Knowledge of, * 4 | 
Im, the Creature, and tobe weak and doubtful as to yin De- 
Peter Faith in the Creator. The very Pagan Philoſo- 1, & Di- 


2. rater; for as they ſurpaſsd many of u, in any. 

lich great and worthy Conceptions, ſo they carried Sen. de 

| Ri their Ideas ſtill higher than themſelves, by the Ben. I. 14. 
" Acknowledgment of a Divine and Sovereign 

d au- Reaſon, which they eſtabliſh'd as the Meaſure 

N to of their own Reaſonings, and to which they 

g but paid an entire Submiffion. To conclude, let us 

_ © Wl contemplate Nature with Modeſty and Cauti- 

0 No on, with Awe and Reverence ; let us not be 

ca" I} too bold in pronouncing upon thoſe Operations, 

L i” Bl which we ought ot to judge of without trem- SY 

s 7 * For to criticiſe upon Nature, the Work 7,77 

af of God, is in effect to criticiſe upon God him- ,,,,,, po- 


| reſ- 
5 ſo 
Phy- 

{1cks 


tentiam 


* quod. Dam vecamus, Plin, N. H. I. 2. Alphonſus, of Ca- 


Ii 3 ſelf, 


— 
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ſelf, and to ſubje& the greatneſs of his Pow- 

er to the Weakneſs of our Cenſure. Such was 

the impious Extravagance of that Prince, who 
deſired to correct the Model of the World, by 

the vain and groundleſs Schemes of Arabian 
Philoſophy. . True Philoſophy, when arriv'd at 

the height and top of its Perfection, never judg- 

es without a timorous Concern, nor ever deter- 

mines without a modeſt diſtruſt of it (elf ;- be- 

cauſe. it knows its own Incapacity, by being 
ſenſible of the Infirmity and Imperfection of 
Human Underſtanding. But when it- treats of 

the Divine Work, it impoſes Silence upon all 

its Reaſonings, and ſubmits all its Lights; as the 
Cherubims in the Prophet, ſtoop, their Wings, 

and veil their Faces, and proſtrate themſelves 

before the Throne of God, to confeſs and adore 

his Greatneſs and Majeſty in 
ment and Humility, . _- 


a n 
WS 
1 
8 


their own Abaſc- 


—_— 


abſtracted Views of Co 


Reflections 


VPON 


METAPHYSICKS. 


_ Plyicks is the Science of Things natu- 
A ral and ſenſible, ſo Meraphyſicks is the 


Science of things purely Intellectual. 


Al other Sciences have a neceffary De- 


on this latter; for tis this ſupplies 
them with a Foundation and a Method to pro- 
ceed upon, without which our Knowledge of 


any Subject muſt be very confus d and imper- 


fect. This was probably the Reaſon that en- 


gag d Arifforle to ſtile this Science the true Be- MetaphyC. 
ginning of Philoſophy, and the moſt noble of» VI XI. 


all che Sciences. As it is wholly converſant in 
the Acts of the Underſtanding, it raiſes it felf . 
above the Verge of Senſe and Matter, by its 
rporeal ' and Incorpo- 


real Beings. The Quantity of Bodies it re- 


fers to the | Conſideration: of Geometry, and 
their ſenſchle Qualities to Natural Philoſophy, 
applying it ſelf only to Beings ſeparated from 
_ individual 8. 


rity, ſuch as are Sub- 


dens, Relations, Oppoſitions, and 
114 wWuhat- 


* 
f® 
Ne 
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whatſoever may be conceiv'd by Abſtraction 
ſrom Matter ; and among theſe chiefly exerci- 
ſing its Speculations about Subſtances purely 
Spiritual, ſuch as the Soul of Man, Angels, 
and God himſelf ; in which regard it may ſeem 
to deſerve the Character of Divine, and is ac- 
ibid. Cordingly term d by Ariſtotle, Natural Divinity. 
The end of this Science is the Search and Stu- 
dy of pure and abſtracted Truth. That it 
may know Thing to the very bottom, it views 
them in their firſt Source and Origin; it en- 
ters into the Account of particular Species; 
and becauſe that is almoſt infinite, it reduces 
them under general Heads. So that without its 
Aſſiſtance all Human Knowledge muſt be very 
ſuperficial and defective; becauſe there's ſcarce 
any ſuch thing as a true Demonſtration to be 
obtain'd, but by the Light. of its Principles. 
& 1 * ood Ti Di IT 7 1 
Ariſtotle's Deſign in: his Metaphyſicks, is to fur- 
niſh out Principles and Maxinis for other Scien- 
ces, of which in themſelves they are unprovi- 
ded, and to eſtabliſn a Chief and Sovereign 
Truth, which might be the Meaſure and Stan- 
dard of all other Truths. He has left us twelve 
Books on this Subject, of which the three firſt 
are preliminary or introductive. In the firſt 
Book, he teaches, That Memory is form d by 
| Tiſus e- the Perceptions of Senſe; that Experience is 
docs form d by Memory, and Art and Science by 
1 mnium n 1 : 
| maziſter. Experience. He obſerves, that Sapience, being 
plin. N. H. a perfect Knowledge of firſt Principles, is pre- 
XVI. ferable to Science; that Things cannot be right- 
- ty known, but by their Cauſes; that the anci- 
ent Philoſophers, for want of Method and Re- 
gularity, ſometimes hit upon tlie Truth, with- 
out being able to aſſign the Neaſon. He tells 
us, The Impreſſions ine 6 
$584 2 | 5 an 


* 


* 
4 1 


voll. aon Metahyſicck- 4381 


and Cuſtom are great Impediments in our Way 


'M to Knowledge, and that if we would be 
* exactly inform'd, we muſt take the Method 


s, chat is moſt agreeable. to the Subject of our 
m Enquiry. He ſhews in the third Book, that 
- we muſt begin to doubt, e re we can begin to be 
y. aſſur d, and muſt diſtinctly conceive the natureof ' 
1 Falſhood, if we would nicely Apprehend that of 
it Truth. He refutes the Method of explaining 
vs Nature by Fables, which had been common to 
n- Pythagoras and Plato. In the ſame Book, he ex- 
5 amines this Queſtion, : whether there be any one 
es Science, that may propoſe all other Sciences for 
ts its Object. He concludes, with ſtating the 
Y Nature of Subſtance, and enquiring whether 
e there be any other Subſtances beſides thoſe 
Je which fall under the Notice of Senſe; whether 
any Ideas, or any firſt Matter. Having by 
theſe neceſſary Queſtions, prepar d the way to his 
r- | Deſign, in the fourth Book, he Treats of the 
N- principal Obje& of Metaphyſicks, which is Being 
1 abſtracted from Matter, or Being conſider'd in 
N the preciſe Notion of Being. In the fifth Book, 
n- be explains ſeveral Attributes of Being in Com- 
ve mon, and fixes the general Notion of Metaphy- 
ft fical Terms. The ſixth Book is a new Appara» 
ſt u, or Introduction to thoſe: that follow. In 
57 the ſeventh Book, he gives us the Definition 
18 of Subſtance, the firſt and chief of Beings, he 


5 acquaints us with its eſſential Properties, and 
1g ſhews us how it differs from Accident. In the 


e- eighth Book, he: diſtinguiſhes between material 
u- and immaterial Subſtance. Tis here that he 


1 ſpeaks of Subſtantial Forms, and touches upon 
e- Pbyr hagorass Numbers, and Plato's Ideas, which 
h- he maintains to have nothing Real or Subſtanti- 


ls al in them. The ninth Book is an Explication 
of the different Species of Being, of Act and 
e Ml bo Power, 


— 
— 
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having prov'd that there are Subſtantial Forms, 
rate from Body, or that there are Spirits. This 


che ſame. Genir 


ed into a very exact Orde 


not extant in the Time of Thomas Aquinas. Pa- 


Collection of Axioms, Principles, Diviſions and 
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Power, of things Actual and Potential, of 
their proper Notion and Diſtinction; con- 


Juding with a Diſcourſe of Truth and Falſhood. Fut 
In the tenth Book, he conſiders the Nature of An 


Unity which is the firſt Property of Being, and 
ſhews how it ſtands oppos d to Plurality: he de- 
clares how, and after how many different Man- il 
ners, one thing may be contrary to another; and 
lays down this whole Doctrine of Contrariety, up- 
on which moſt of the Principles in Metaphyſicks 

are founded. In the eleventh Book, he reſumes the 
Conſideration of ſeveral things before eftabliſh'd fe 
in the Third and Fourth, and among others il '© 
the Neceſſity of the Art of Doubting, in order to © 
that of knowing. For he that doubts is in a much iſ 7? 
better Diſpoſition of finding out the Truth, than 
he that does not ; becauſe the former builds the 
Aſſurance of his Judgment upon the clearin 
up of his Uncertainties. In the twelfch Book, 


he proves likewiſe that there are Subſtances ſepa- 


whole Diſcourſe tends to the Demonſtration of 
a firſt Mover, or a divine Cauſe and Author of 
all things. The two Books that follow were 


ſevinus maintains thar they are not Arifoth's: 
But fince we find in them the fame Character, 
and the ſame way of Rea- 
ſoning, learned Men are 'not always of the 
ſame” Judgment wich that Critick. Indeed 
- — thirteenth Book we * — 

tions, as to Pychaporas's Num - 
tos Ideas; but the Fourteenth is an admirable 


Definitions, gather'd our of the preceding 
Books. And tho, the whole Syſtem is not rang · 
has too much Re F. 
| - petition 


A 
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petition in ſeveral places, yet ſtill it is a noble 
Fund of Notions, and Reaſonings, and Maxims, 

and Truths, ſuch as are excellently uſeful in 
opening the way to all the other parts of Know- 

ledge: And he that would be a true Philoſopher 

or would obtain a thorough Diſcernment of 
Things, cannot make uſe of a better Prepara- 

tive or Direction, than Ariforle's Metaphyſicks. 

„ III. . 
It is particularly remarkable, That Ariſtotle 

ſeems to have been the firſt Founder and Inven- 

ter of this abſtracted Method of Reaſoning; 

and this Conſideration of immaterial Beings, of 

Spirits and of God Himſelf. For his Predeceſ- 

ſors in Philoſophy ' deliver'd ſcarce any thing 

that was Good and Solid upon theſe Subjects. 

Indeed Pythagoras by his Travels into Egypt, 

learnt the Unity of the God-head, from the. 
Hebrews, and taught it to the Greeks. But the 
Egyptians, being by their natural Temper, My- 
fterious and Viſionary , Pyrbagoras borrow'd moſt 

of their Viſions, as to Spirits and Intelligences; 

which they Inveſted with fine and ſubtile Bo- 

dies, and fill'd the World with their Aery Train. 

And, therefore he was the firſt of the Philoſo- 
phers, that made way, by this Conceit, for all the Diog: 
Extravagances of the Cabaliſts, in regard to . — rely 
r and for all thoſe legendary Tales, which —— a, 

Author of Gzabalis would have reviv.d and partes 


brought again upon the Stage in theſe latter mundi 


Days. Plato who ſeems to eſtabliſh the like ofe plonas 


Doctrine in his Epinomis and Cratinus, took it 7,7 Lu- 


Go dion Triton F , OLI ROT OS 

1 anima. Varro apud Aug. de C. Pei. 

Non atra aſtate nuſcis, tam plenum aſe, quam geniis. Lypl- 
Phyſ. Stoe. . ky - 
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Nulla ſe- it from Plato, as Lipſius has inform'd us at large. the 
ma 721017 Apuleius pretends that Plato has of all the An. 
223 tient Philoſophers, ſpoken moſt worthily of God 
zebus Phi- and Providence, of divine Things and of Spi- 
lo ſophata, rits. It muſt indeed be confeſs d, that he ſeems 
zone vf more knowing than others in theſe Subject 
ale 77% But ſince he generally goes upon Pythagoras 
ſublimiora Scheme, we cannot follow him with ſafety, 
erent: Tertullian reports, that the Platoniſts, as well as 
| Apuleivs the Sroicks, Apprehended God under a corporeal 

Harchie: Figure.” Ariſtotle., whoſe Genius was of a more 

corpora- juſt and real Character, ſpeaks after a different 


lem Deum Manner. He knew how to ſeparate the Dreams 
atuunt, 


7 of the Pythagoreans , from thoſe ſolid Truths 
* Which he had learnt in their Schools. As for 
Deo: jo- Epicurus, his Deities bear ſo mean and ridiculous I l 
cndi cau- à part, that in effect he deſtroys them by Introdu- I 2 
2 induxit cing them. Zeno expoſes them to like Contempt, n 
102%" by placing his wiſe Man in a State ſo independent 
pellucidos, OY Placing his Wile. | iadependen 
& pera- from them, and giving him leave to think of them Iſl ;; 
Ble. as he pleaſes. Chryfippus writ ſome Tracts of 
Ne. Tuſe. Divinity and of the divine Nature; mention db l 
. ro- Plutarch in his Morals, but long ſince loſt. It t 
aundam ' ſeems very likely that he proceeded upon Zenos e 
Deo dede- Principles. But Antiquity affords nothing on 
| _ o this Subject, compos'd with ſo much ſtrength of | 
Senec. Reaſon, as Ciceros Books the Nature Frbe Gods. il ( 
Kpilt,94. His Sentiments are as juſt, and his Doctrine as 
Hiloſo- Good and Sound, as merely Heathen e | 
| —— could produce. And the Reaſon why he ſpeaks 
2 me pa- better than other Men, is becauſe he chief 
m Deo ſpeaks upon Ariſtotlès Judgment, and makes uſe 
Hciat. 20 of his Arguments in the Proof of a Providence. 


p. Seneca is hut a poor Smatterer in Sen His 
8 oul of, 


Notion of the Deity as the Univerſal 


univerſt, * _ OL PTC FO at: 5 
quod vides totum, & quod non vides, Id. From. Qu. Nate L ous 


the 
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the World, is very Rude and Inaccurate; yet 

he has left us one very rational Remark, that tis. ui in- 
no leſs Injurious to God, to deny or disbelieve zereft u- 

Him, than to conceive of Him Unworthily, 7 e- 

and in a different Manner than we oughnt. ef en 


Whatever was compos'd on the Subject of Me- woke ls 
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| taphyſicks, by the later Platoniſts, under the Idem Ep. 
s Romax Emperors, is but of a weak and incor- 114+ _ 


rect Character. Nor are the 'Greek Fathers 
very exact in their Diſcourſes of Angels and 
Spirits, by reaſon of the falſe Ideas which many 
of them brought out of Plato's School. Yet un- 
der the Chriſtian Inſtitution, the Being of God, 
the Immortality and ſeparate State of the Soul, 
the Exiſtence of good and evil Angels, toge- 
ther with the other moſt important and eſſential 
Truths of Religion, have been ſo fully reveald, 
and placed in ſo clear a Light, that Men can- 
not entertain a Doubt concerning them, with- 
out the greateſt Impiety. Pomponatius, about 
the Beginning of the laſt Century, compos d a 
Tract of the Immortality of the Soul with ſo gy, cum 
looſe an Air, as deſervedly brought on him diebus no- 
the Cenſures of the Church. Agrippa s Diſ- ftris, dat. 
courſe of God, of Religion and of Intelligences, An. 1513. 
in his third Book Of Occult Philoſophy, is all Mad- 
neſs and Enthuſiaſm. Ramus, in ſhewing an utter 
Contempt of Metaphyſical Doctrine, at the 
ſame time betrays the Weakneſs of his Judg- 
ment. He was for cutting off the Science of 
Metaphyſicks from the Body of Philoſophy, 
and engrafting the Liberal Arts in its room. 
But amidſt that ſtrange Cloud of Writings, 
form d from the Duſt of the Schools in 
theſe later Ages, no Compoſition has given 
proofs of ſo deep a penetration, and fo vaſt a 
Capacity, as Suarez's Meraphyſicks. This Work, 
which comprizes all the Subtilty, and all the 
| 1 8 Strength 
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the moſt admirable Products of Modern Wit. 
Nor can it be too earneſtly recommended to 
young Students in Divinity, who very ofcen, 
y the falſe Taſt of a new and affected Method, 
refer hiſtorical Narations to ſolid Arguments, 
ding it eaſier to ſhew a great Memory, than 

a ſound Judgment. We have had a whole 
Tribe of Commentators that have written pro- 
foundly on the Metaphyſicks of Ariſtotle; among 
whom Fonſeca a Portugueſe Jeſuit, is particularly 


eminent. 


Sir Kenelm Digby, in his Treatiſe of the 
Immortality of the Soul, is too Dark and 
abſtracted. Deſcartes has gain'd a Credit by his 
Metaphyſical Meditations; as having gone farther 
into his Subject than the Generality of Au- 
thors. In his firſt Meditation he teaches us the 
Art of Doubting, as a neceſſary Preparative 
to Knowledge. In his ſecond he proves, that 
Thought is more known to us than Body. His 


third is a Demonſtration of the Exiſtence of God. 


His fourth contains the Method of diſcerning 


'between Truth and Falſhood. His fifth, Treats 


of the Eſſence of material Things; his ſixth ex- 
plains their Exiſtence. The Concluſion of the 
whole aſſerts the real Diſtinctions between 


Body and Thought, in order to the eftabliſhing 
this Author's great Principle, Cegito; ergo ſum. 


We may add, his Replies to the Objections of 
Gaſſendus, which are written with the ſame Force 


as his other Pieces, Dr. Wilks has Diſcours'd 
very Judiciouſly of ſeparate Forms. We have 


of late, but few Works in this kind; Mens 


Heads being rather taken up with Phyſical 


than Metaphyſical Speculations. It is much to 
be wiſh'd that the latter were diligently 5 
| N 1 mr > 2 


Strength, of Scholaſtick Learning, is one off 


14. aber Metaphyſicks: 


ſued, and e to all the Subjects that are 
apable of bearing them. But we ought by 
no means, to approve of the Deſign and No- 

tion of ſome contemplative Men, who would 

introduce too great a Mixture of Metaphyſicks, 

into the Subjects of Religion: whereas chele „ha- 

ving at once the greateſt Simplicity, and the 

greateſt reality, ſhould. be treated of with the 

leaſt Abſtraction, and the . moſt familiar 

plainneſs of Method. 


ns >, 
This Science, howſoever it may ſeem to 
have been labour d and diſcuſs'd by the ſeveral 
Treatiſes but now mention d, is yet capable of 
being farther improv'd by a diligent Reflection 
on the Principle and Reaſonings of Ariſtotles 
book of Metaphyſicks; it being impoſlible to 
fix any Bounds to our Ideas. But theſe Im- 
provements will require a very peculiar Genius 
and Character, For as the Science of Meta- 
phyſicks exceeds all others in Reaſoning , and 
in Reflecting upon its Reaſonings, ſo it has 
many Obſtacles in its way which cannot eaſily 
be got over. The firſt of theſe is, that it pro- 
ceeds in unfrequented, and almoſt unknown 
Paths, containing very few Doctrines of al- 
low d and eſtabliſh'a Certainty, few Principles 
in which Men are univerſally agreed, ſcarce 
any juſt Definition, any exact and compleat 
Diviſion; and conſequently, it adminiſters very 
large matter to Doubts and Diſputes. The ſe- 
cond Obſtacle, is the natural Timidity of Mans 

Underſtanding, which looks on on Metaphy- 
ſicks, thus abſtracted from Senſe and Matter, 
as an Exerciſe above its Strength; in which 
reſpect, it ſhews a Fear and Diffidence, like 
that of 4 Traveller in a ſtrange Road. The 


third 
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third Obſtacle, is that vaſt Multitude of rude 
and barbarous Terms, of obſcure and perplexd 
Definitions, of dry and barren Conception 
and Reaſonings, with which the Schools have 
embarſs d this Science, and thereby rendred it far 
leſs agreeable and entertaining than others. The 


Fourth is, that endleſs Fund of petty Cavils, and 


vainly intricate Queſtions, more fit to Cumber 
than to Inſtruct the Mind. The laſt Obſtacle 
to this Science, is the very particular Capacity, 
and uncommon Genius, that it requires. For 
either too profound, er too ſuperficial Witz, 
are alike indiſpos'd for its enquiries. By too 
great a profoundneſs of Meditation, Men are 
Subject to fall into 'a black and Melancho- 
lick Philoſophy ; which was the Caſe of Cor. 
nelius Agrippa. On the other hand, too fri- 
volous and ſuperficial a Vivacity of - Parts 
is wont to evaporate, and ſpend it ſelf, 
in yain Imaginations: Thus it happen'd to 
Cardan, that fantaſtical and Viſionary Phi- 
loſopher, and thus it often happens to 
Men that have more ſprightlineſs of Fancy, 


than Strength and Solidiry - of Judgment, 


Dr. Moore, in his late Treatiſe of Meraphy- 


ſicks, has Invalidated all the new Reaſonings 


made uſe of by Deſcartes, to prove the Exi- 


| ſence of God, and conſequently has ruin'd a 


eat part of his Metaphyſical ' Speculations. 
ut what is ſtill more ſevere, he will ſcarce 


allow Deſcartes to have any ſenſe of Reli- 


gion; but maintains that his Phyſicks are as 
looſe and libertine as thoſe of Mr. Hobbes. The 
Carteſiams, who are very nice as to the Credit 
and Honour of their ' Philoſophy, have Occa- 
ſion to ſhew their Zeal againſt this Author, 
by juſtifying their Doctrine, and vindicating 


the Reputation of their Maſter. Many Re- 


fletions 


1tions, 
ſcarce 
Reli- 
Are 45 
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fletions might be added, but that the Ideas 


of this Science are ſo peculiarly .. remete. 
and obſcure. ._ 


upon Metaphyſicks: 


We ma 
courſe with 3 a 
Philoſophy: u o Religion, JIA 

t to be he General pplication,: and final 
— ult of the whole: It being ſo tru A ee 
that he who has too much of the P oſopher, 
has often too * of the Chriſtian. | 


. conclude. our Diſ- 
_ of the Uſe of 
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IN 
RELIGION. 

HE firſt Inſtrument that Religion 

makes uſe of in Eſtabliſhing its Laws 

and Maxims, is Reaſon; and Reaſon 

-. cannot be well ſet to work but by 

Philoſophy, which ſupplies it with Principles, 

and reduces it to Method and Order. It is 

ctrethford of the higheſt importance that our 

Philoſophy be ſound and pure, fo as to be able 

to imprint a juſt Character on our Underſtand- 

ing; and to lead us ſafely in a Path from which 

if we ſtray, we are loſt beyond Recovery. In 

Philoſe- this reſpec, as Lactantiu obſerves, Philoſophy 
Pia viro is of great advantage to à Man, if his Mind be 

. firſt ſeaſon d with Religion. But tis tod eaſſe to 

4 e pervert this Excellent Help, by the ill uſe that 
imbutu fig We make of it, if we ſuffer our ſelves to be miſ- 
enim, guided by Paſſion, Intereſt, or Prejudice. On 


IV. c. i. which account it is remark'd by Callicles, in Plats, 
that Religion is always in Danger of being miſ- 
applied by Philoſophy. So that this Affair will 
5 ; re- 
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Uſe of Philoſophy 
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require all the Dilig ence, and Caution that we 
are capable. of 4 — Faith is a Holy and 
Heavenly Unction which cannot remain incor- 
rupt,, in a. Mind already tainted with falſe Do- 
cine. And as 2 Lge will ſoon be ſpoilt, if 
put into an Unclean eſſel, ſo nothing has ſo 
great 2 force in altering the Purity of Religion, 
asche Impprity of thoſe Notions, : that are imbibd 
fore its reception. Not that tis neceſſary to 
bePhiloſophers, in order to our being Chri 
or that the. Wiſdom of the World is to be = 
Rule and Standard of Heavenly Wiſdom. But 
when hüman Reaſon has once ſubmitted to 
Divine Faith,. Faith, notwithſtanding the Privi- 
lege of its Divinity, is pleas d to uſe the Service 
human Reaſon, that, by this means, Reaſon 
ic ſelf may be brought more fully under Subjecti- 
on to the Obedience of rr And therefore 
Ot "cannot be entirel ure and Uncor- 
mpted, eis Philoſophy wle is the Inſtru- 
ment Of Faith, 55 alike 1 5 from Im da and 
Corruption. as with this View that S.Paul - © 
„ ih Fi * 2 55 e 
1 ſpoilt Nou, t P and Vain Deceir, 
22 = Talio, 7 after 0 Rudi ments 8 e 1 43 
World, and nut after Chris. The World was then 
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492 Reſlectious upon the Uſe of Vol. II 
Myypties Stars, ſays St. Auſtin. The Valentiniant, againſt 
fre pri- whom St. Fenæut | Chiefly' directs his Work, 
vm, cum ſprung from the School of Diogenes and Epicuru:, 
celum chbees from that of Pythagoras. Martion turn d 
4 - 'Heretick, upon the Boctrine of Zeno; and AA. 
In det dorrow d his Principles from a Saraceucical 
erdinem Philoſopher, mention d by Epiphanius. St. Je. 
coporum rom aſſures us that twas the Moral Philofophy 
celeftium; of the Stojcks which ſeduced the Pelagiegs into 
Tolem & Error. And this ill Effect of the ſeeming De. 
lunam Be- pendence of 7 . * wi „Which 
os putiſſe, was complain d of in the antient Church, has 
_ been too frequent in the Modern. Poſfevinu 
dum cur;. Tays, tis incredible, how many Libertines 
ofus intu.. and Hereticks have been made in — 2 by 
entur. La- the reading of Averroes. Alphonſus, King of Caſtil, 
cant. IV. arriv'd at that horrible * . of Impiety, as to 
E „in Criniciſing upon 
Philoſo- thoſe of Nature, only by his acquaintance with 
?hiam & the Arabian Philofophers, and by the Pleaſure he 
2 . tookin the Extravagance of a Spaniſh Few, who 
en ae firſt found out the Trepidation of the Firmament. 
tantes, Agrippa debauch'd his Underſtanding by reading 
Irenzus. Porphyry, Proclus and Pleſſus ; that is, by the Plaronick 
2 Philoſophy, as he himſelf has Confeſs d. Ser- 
Hieron, Vetus of Spain, and Socinus of  Iraly, grounded 
adv. Pe- their impious Innvoations in Religion, upon 
lag. Poſ- Philoſophical Notions. And tis ſarg, \ that the 
ſey ar Reaſon, Why Deſcarte?s Philoſophy met 
firſt with ſo kind à Reception in Denmark 
In Epil. And Sad was, | becauſe it appear'd favourable 
dd the Opinions of Calvins, which chiefly pre- 
Mid in thoſe Kingdoms, For the Principles of 
tis new hit ae an to iniſimate, that the 

fteelt Actions, moves only byithe 
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.. impulſe of the, Creator; that it is God only 
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ni of 'the Euchariſt i in many things implies 2 
ork, radigiqn. In a work, nothing tends ſo — oy | 
wu, Por ruption of the Heart, as the Cor- 
rar 8 of the Underſtanding; and nothing is ſo 


15 11 5 ous to the Tacereſts of Religion, as chefalfe | I 


0 vain Philoſophy, Men are net 4 
ical | e hep iſ les of Truth by the Schooland J | | 
: 15 7 Lies; Hor was it by. the e 1 | 

.* 2 Kevic human Opinions that the Apoſtles i 

no þ ann he Pillars 15 My Faith, a And this Con- þ 
| De a bs He ks the Father F the 75 2 fl 
mo Cn 100 . 

| enn, 5 
VEINS fo tb 7 f to teach | 
4 4 ene it ni ly concerns every Chri- 

8 Mig to: give Himſelf up indifferently to al! 

Wer! ie Sehe * 8 Philoſo phy, ſo it requires a 

with preat degree of Pradence to 0 A ſafe Choice, 

re he among ſo many cont Opinions, that have 

who paſs d curranit & man For the Light 

nen” er Certainty, Fan we ea, among ſo many | 

ding Duns , . "the part, overſpread 

Face of "Truth 2” To which 
bſcurity of natural Thin 50 


tht wiakh 9 human Underſtanding, | 
fall = ent of . ; together” 
| 92 5 and Paſſion, . which are perpetu- 
1 cles 15 natural Evidence and Convicti: 
$ fol dotiert on i, Con- 
iloſo urioſity is ex- 
id en rather for Oſtentati- 
wares ee, WM Pride of Science, . than for the Con- 
x ke J dur of ene Mind, of the Edification of che | 
yithe lanners. Ah Hence appears the great Vanity, | 
only or rather mefe 'Nullicy of humane Wiſdom, 
TS the mot Light of "which is only ſufficient to 
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icity of Faith isvaſtly 


All of Science; 
„inũeed he: We of God, which 
bear the nobleſt —— of his Power and 


vire 
ein les. Bur is res- 
ſonable, that we ak lo, a ſort of Tyran- 


ny to be exarcis d ovet aur Mind and Opinion, in 
Matters indifferent, and that we ſhould, at the 
ſame time, challenge an abſolute Freedom as to 
the Subjects of Religion! Deſcartes tells us ve 
incomprehemiſible Things, and ſuch as court us wit 
r 
upon nds oy 
us Myſteriesthat are every Way 2 
dible, Aer the Promiſe yr 


and 
A and — ag to believe wy? 
yh, Dusk To . 1 - 
! 5 Neaſon has been envghe to bey its 
— and to ſubmit to Revelation, 
which is its Rule and Guide, may 
| -uttering its C ions. This is the 
rye nh in Religion. And by 
means 3» —— that Religion, in 
by the Deciſions of Councils 
the Mouth of Doctors and 
accuſtomd to make uſe of 

7 Method; becauſe theſe Councils 

athers, theſe Doctors and Divines, have 
follow d 3 fame Method; Anatolius, Biſhop of 


Laodicea, Ferom, $; Aufi, Theodore t 3 GO 
of 
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introduc'd the mer Oro ea the 


_ Weakneſs and 


ment beſt p 


Raladlima aun ge Ujepf Noh 
ef dlexandiiayi Barbies: 80, s „ firſ 


Service of .the Chriſtian Worid, Nhirh was 
continu d Ke ns chief Futliers and Dieimes in 
the i ges of / the Church. Among 
whom Aquinas * himſelf beyond all Com- 
pariſon. Hor this: great. Doctor, the: moftiaccu- 
rate. of the dchoolmen, found ifo: much true 
Solidity in Ariſtortes May of reaſoningy ant he 
thought the moſt Hol Sof our Reli. 
gion n Or . 
than in the Tera fan upen 

this Philoſopher. Not 
ceſſors in the School, 


to aye = ag if 
_ — as 

rig appt — 
after —— of EEE DE 


lated by the FExperiende of ſo tary e And And 
== is Moti founded. upon Human 

R but pureby: — — 
Chriſtian Belief, -which+4s!everroppoſice” to the 
of Man's Under- 
3! yet tis tod inſuree our Faith 
with: alt Die auxiliary Strength of rational Ar- 
;\when it has! once alerted its Spperio- 
rity over Reaſon. Thus God himſell whoſe 
ive ãt is to Light our of Baneſs, 
ſpeaks, to us by the-Voice of Menz an Tnſtru- 
ſuch — — on 

— uch as nos not 

ty of him who is plæas d to uſe it. — 
and meaneſt of Creatures, are, as it were, ſo 
* — ifſhing the Holineſs and Glo- 
2 of the Creator; the moſt ſtupid and dumb 
— Nature do ſome way or other inſtruct 


Us 


ban, Pluloſophy, is Religion, 499 
540, Oh .of Nature ; and ſhall te 
Reaſons, 1 Terms and Expreſſions of Ariſtotle, 
be vated uſeleſe im Religious Subjects, becauſe 
they e 'd om a Pagan Writer? Have 
we g to ber afraid of aſſerting our Sa- 
Cre Iyſteries in thee Forms, and! wich theſs 
ions, When A n ſo exact a Follow - 

Des the Fathers and Councils, bas ſcarce made 
= of any others? Let us continue the Method 
94 1 rat and good Man has Authoriz d 


which he has been imi- 
n — Eminent Divines ſince his Days. 
what{agves-Quvettures may be made, let us 
nsver give the Fuemies of the Church that Sa- 
tisfact on as to ſee her change ber Language at 
Pleaſure of gertain en __ modiſh Phi- 
lien alt) S: if 1 
Vn n t £7 dA. n 51 | 20 
Jer may Philoſophy be only F erviceable to 
n, in ſupplying it wich Terms and Ex- 
but ma likewiſe aſſiſt it with a Mes 
thod of Reaſoning For tho the Reaſon of 2 
Chriſtian ought to ſubmit to his Faith, yet it 
ſhould be able to give an Account of its = 
miſſion, by inſtructing —— 
of his Faich, and nofuning, — 
And Arifetles Method being the:moſt e al . 
Fas rn ona: invented, 5 Was on 
in the RefleFions upon Logic nas choſe 
to make uſe of this, in ——— others, 
as the moſt — he Subverſion of Eriwr, 
2nd the Eubliſhment of the Truth. It is this? - 
excellent Method that has rendred our Religion. 
regnable to all the Innovators of theſe 
later Times, Who not being able to reſiſt jits 
Force, have att to invalidate its Authori- 
ty, by . — againſt the Schoolmen, and 
* more againſt Ariſtorle, whoſe — 
en 


ba 


Nichol. 
Bleſdik. 
in Hiſtor. 
David. 
Georg. 


Foo | 


— — of Truth, or for De. 
tection of ls aal Reaſonings s under Which 


RI IA p cl bee Ku. 
Reflections pon the Uſe of Voll. 
been thus adopted che Schools. The Ans 
haptifts, who ſwarm d in the Northern Parts, be- 
gan to decry the Uſe of all Philoſophy im gene. 
ral, and alledgd the Words of S. Pau to the Cox 
ſhane, for the: Prohibieiom of it in all their Se. 
For nothing is indeed ſo 


ei- 


Error is wont to diſgurze it ſelf, this Ari. 
Fotelian Method. And therefore, —— Univerſi ity 
of Paris, Which has ever appear d ſo zealous 3 in 
the Defence of the Faith, in the . 
ſolemnly revivd and reinforced that ancient 


Rule, Which oblig d the Profeſſors, ſtrictly to 


to arm its Defenders, 


teach Ariſtotlèes Philoſophy, and to obſerve the 
moſt uſeſul manner of teaching it. And what 
can be ſaid more for the Glory of Ar —— 
Doctrine, than that it has been as conſtan 
prov'd and recommended by the Fathers f 
Orthodox Profeſſors, who were beſt Acquaiti 
with it, as it has deen inceſſantly reviled and 
condemn'd by :  Hereticks, nad * WM the Kae 
mies of Pre z An, 
/ VII. 23 _ | 0 
+ Belides chaſes: Te exms, and chat Method of 
reaſ which Re detive from 
Philoſop y, as the R e of is „and 
the Organ af ies Words it may from che ſame 
Store be furniſid with — and - Motives 
and diſarm its Oppoſers. 
It was Philoſophy — firſt adventut d to open 
the great Book of the Univerſt to the Eyes of 
the Learned and of the Ignoramt, and by the 
Beauty of the Creatures to inſtruct all the Na- 
tions of the Earth in the Power and — of 
the Creator. It was Philoſophy its ex- 
cellent Leſſons rais'd up the Nd of of Man from 
has W of theſe Wonders, to the 
Knowledge 


P dns 4.4,» 


Vol. II. Philolophy i Religion? -FO1 
Knowledge of their great Origin and Princi- 

ple, by diſplaying the Cauſe of ſo many ad- 
mirable Effects. It was Philoſophy that ren- 

dred Man capable of hearing that Voice of the 
Heavens and the Stars, which publiſhes the 
Greatneſs of God, and declares his Glory. It 

was by the wonderful Succeſſion of Day and 
Night, by the uniform and conſtant return of Cæli enar- 
Seaſons, by the Order and Harmony of the 1 — 4 
Elements, and of all the Parts which compoſe pc III. 
the general Syſtem, that this Science of Na- 

ture, proclaimd, as by ſound of Trumpet, 

che Divinity of the Almighty Author, while it 

pointed out the Traces and Footſteps of his per- 

ect Work. It was this that engaged Pythagoras, 
Hippocrates, Socrates, Plato, and Ariſtotle, the 

moſt ſolid Genius's of all Antiquity, to acknow- 

ledge the, Unity of the Divine Nature, of 

which th wwe Fonvingd b ons vilible Af 

pument ntemplation of the great The- 

ater. of the World. "Bur the ſame SRefſection 

which. aſcertain d theſe great Men of fo im- 

re 2 Truth, ſerv'd only to baffle and con- 
found the Pride of certain minute Philoſophers, 

who, as 8. Paul ſpeaks „ became vain in their Ima- Rom. 1. 
gination, and their fooliſh. Heart was darkned, pro- 

feſſrug tbemſelves to be Wiſe, they became Fools ; in 

as much as they aſcribd to the Creature the 

Guy 92 and l be wah oy 17 to 

the Creator eat. | rverted Vie ot their Rea- fppetitor 
ſon and Philoſophy. and by ftudyihg Nature 2455 de- 
without a juſt Regard to its Author. This was J ertor ar- 
the Caſe of Epicurus, who pretended, chat the 77ers ,. 
only Service of: Natural Knowledge was to al- 
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ligious' Impreſſions. On the contrary, Plato won mpra- 
turn d all his Science of Nature into 4 Demon- e 
ſtration of the Exiſtence of God, and main- Fuck. xp, 
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eiern monſtratio of f.4 Fil e which A lcenne 
=. acknowled Oh to be one of the "Acarelt : and moſt 
R0dis ex>. evident, . the "Natura Do rine of this 
— N Philoſo} 88 S9 true FE "that: the Difficut 

which USP retend © in, belt Ieving g the Pro Fe 55 

of Religion, ace dane 4 * 141 the 
neſs ane, Imp otenc. Or 
ſoever is Matters Lal Ind eld 4 Reaſon, 
eſteem it one great Uſe of His Reaſon, 3 
to reſign and fubmir it i e c necefſar 
ly demand ch de Ss.” JUN Ss 12 b tot fla a 
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ſur'd as diſhonôhrable to His Chriſtian Profeſ- 


ſion, has made this Uſe of Philoſophy, 


has tau ht Jus to 
that a” 


make the fame, by obſervin 
iftiart ſh6uld 16 4 2 


and 


far only be a Philoſo- 


phet; 2 thereby to become a more hearty and 
npineldle Lin mp omen) therefore: that Philo- 
ſo y Dur the knſtrument or the Handmaid 


. — 


6h: And this'he ex plains by that Wiſe 


which Clemens FN Alexandria had 

wer beire m that God himſelf had been 
pleas d co give 2 Specimen of the ſame Con- 
is 

to convert the on ay and 8 


duct, in commi 
the adot! 


OED 


poils 


the Maelites, 
of Egypt, to 


of his Religion and Worſhip. This 
Learned Father recommends nothi 


ng ſo much 


to Ohriſtiam Philoſophers, as the reading of the 


Hol Scri 
which chey 
= Knowled 
impleiry 


ch as may 


ptures, and the readin 
an Attention nm worchy, bf - the 


them with 


B leine Truths 

lead them to 

70 70 Ive of "theſe Heavenly Myſteries by 
Heart, and Humility 

and Wore of difputin abdut Re 

do about indifferent St 


of Spi 


hg108, as we 


jecks in the Schools, he 


would have us with Rwe Reverence, and Sub- 


miſſton, believe and adore” its unſearchable 


om aſſures us, Catalog. 
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of profane — —4 and ſeeular Philoſophy, 
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Refleftions upon tht Uſe of VollII. 
Afliſtancean- Exactneſ: of Perception. and 
Judgment, ſuch as prepares the Mind to admit 
the Light of Faith, by the Light of Natural 
Senſe, which is the firſt Foundation of all che 

Workings of the Soul. For Man is unhappily 


unony of 
Study | of! the 
lied 


their 
Tho. I. 1. 
C. 1. Cent. 
Gent. 
Prima Phi. 
Jo ſopbia 


g other Reaſons, in- 
one chat he . 


ur: Vol II. Philoſophy in Religion? 
in inſiſts upon the Life of Chrifians, that Life, 
ſo Pure, fo Holy, ſo raisd above Senſe; that 
diſintereſted Fidelicy, that noble Charity which 
animated all their Actions, and engaged him to 


pray for the moſt Barbarous of their Perſecu- 
tors : In a word, he alledg'd the Innocence of 


the Holineſs of that Religion which they 
preach'd; and thus he endeavour'd to ſtop the 
Mouth of Error and Impoſture, Origen, in his 
Diſcourſe againſt Celſus, takes another Method. 
He proves the Truth of Chriſtianity, by the 
Divinity of our Lord, obſerving, that no Ex- 
ception can be made againſt Jeſus Chriſt, which 


as he certainly is, the End and Accompliſhmenc 
of the Law, without being at the ſame time, 
the ſtrongeſt Proof and Confirmation of the 
Authority of the Legiſlator ; and unleſs we ſup- 
poſe the Truth of his Miſſion, we muſt give 
up the Law and the Prophets, as a continued 
Series of Falſhood. S. Hippolitus ſtill urges ano- 
ther ſort of Reaſoning. © You are unable to 
© conceive (ſays he to the Infidels) the Formation 
* of your own Nature; and would you preſume 
to comprehend the Eternal Generation of the 
Son of God? Not vain Curioſity, but hum- 
ble . Submiſſion, is the Badge of true Be- 
lievers. Faith do's not diſcloſe its Light, but 
to thoſe who know how to put a Veil upon 
their Reaſon ; and however obſcure it ma 

ſeem, yet it ought to be adored by thoſe of 


the Arguments made uſe of by Minutius Felix, 

this ſeems to be of peculiar Strength; foraſ- 

much as the-Reaſonings of an Unbehever can 

only lead him into Doubt and Uncertainty, he 

ought to act like a 1 that finds him- 
| LI 


whom it cannot be comprehended. Among 
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their Practice, as the moſt lively Teſtimony to 


will not lie againſt Moſes; for Chriſt cannot be, 
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ſelf engag d among ſeveral intricate Ways, 


and know not which is tHe right; for here 
the Traveller, if he be Wiſe, will ſtand ſtill, 
not being able either to follow them all, or to 
prefer any one to the reſt. Now this is what 
the Libertines never practice, who, though they 
ground their whole Conduct upon Uncertainty, 
yet ceaſe not to follow their own Wandrings 
and Extravagance, wanting the Courage and 
Reſolution to do that in the only important Af- 
fair, which the weakeſt among Men are wont 
to do in the ordinary Buſineſs of Life, and that 
is, never to act upon Doubt, but to ſeek for 
Aſlurance in every ſtep they take. The Falſc- 
nels of Idols, and ridiculous Vanity of Pagan 
Worſhip, is the Argument upon which S. Cypri- 
an, Arnobius, Lactantius, (his Scholar, ) Euſebius 
of. Ceſarea, and Cyril of Alexandria, eſtabliſh'd 
the Truth of our Religion; Th-odorer's Treatiſe 
of Providence, and S. Auſtin's Books de Civita- 
te Dei, are moſt wiſe and ſolid Apologies for 
the Chriſtian Faith, of profound Learning and 
admirable Eloquence. Thus almoſt all the An- 
cient Fathers made uſe of their Philoſophy and 
Human Knowledge, to ſupport (each in his 
Way, the Caufe of Religion, which was at- 
rack d by all the Violence of Secular Powers, 
by all the Science of Pagan Philoſophers, and 
by all the Subtilty of Malicious Hereticks. 


But as the firſt Chriſtians were rather im- 
pioy'd in defending their Faith againſt its Ad- 
verlaries, and by a Pure and Holy Life, pre- 
paring themſelves as it were, for daily Martyr- 
dom, than in diſplaying thoſe awful Myſteries 
which are hidden under the Sacred Veil of the 
Scriptures; fo the greateſt part of the more 
early Apologiſts contented themſelves = th vin- 
1155 1 icating 
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dicating our Religion from the aſperſions caſt 
upon it ; not attempring to ſearch its Truths to 
the bottom, left they ſhould profane theſe Holy 
things by laying them open to the View of 
Unbelievers. It was neceſſary, in the Birth and 
Infancy of the Church, to conceal the new Spi- 
rit of our Faith, which the Eyes of the Heathen 
World, then overſpread with Idolatry, were 
not able to bear. But ſince in theſe latter days, 
we are more familiarly acquainted with the 
Light of the Goſpel, it ſeems now more con- 
venient, to unfold and diſplay the Holineſs of 
theſe Auguſt Myſteries, than under ambiguous 
Expreſſions te obſcure their Splendor: And this 
is the Conduct that has been obſerv'd by the 
modern Apologiſts. Aquinas made the firft 
Attempt to explain the Grounds of our Re- 
ligion, in his Work againſt the Gentiles. 
In the three former Books he ſhews that 
our Faith contains nothing but what is a- 
greeable to natural Light: and in the fourth, 
he Demonſtrates, that how, much ſoever it ex- 
ceeds the Powers of our Reafon and Under- 
ſtanding, yet it is never repugnant to them, 
And this Work is one of the beſt and pureſt 
Fountains, from which the perfect Knowledge 
of our Chriſtian Principles may be deriv'd. Re- 
mondus Sebundas 2 Spainiſh Divine, has labour'd 


in the ſame Field, and ſeems beholden to Aqui- 


nas for the Plan and Model of his Underta- 
king. Yet by endeavouring to bring the moſt 
ſublime Myſteries of Faith to the Standard of 
Reaſon, ' he has given us rather an Human and 
Natural, than a Divine and Reveab'd Religion. 
Savanoralla has Colle&ed all that is Good and 
Solid in the Fathers upon this great Subject; and 
he has added-an Argument which is new,. and 
properly his own, To 8 Truth of 1 
— 2 Gu 
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08 Reflections upon the Uſe of Vol. II. 
| Religion be granted, a Chriſtian muſt be the 
greateſt Monſter in Nature: he muſt at once, 
be eminently Wiſe , and notoriouſly Fooliſh; 
Wiſe in his Practice, and a Fool in his Belief, 
he muſt have nothing but Integrity in his 
Heart; his Reaſon muſt be widely Extravagant, 
and yet his Will exactly Regular: His Mind muſt 
be perpetually Diſorder d, though with the advan- 
tage of Innocence and Probity, to guide and di- 
rect it: In a word; he muſt be an unaccountable 
medley of Truth andFalſhood,of Purity and Cor- 
ruption. Nay, (as this excellent Author proceeds,) 
upon deny ing Jeſus Chriſt to be the true God, this 
Contradiction follows, That he muſt have been 
at once, the moſt Holy and the moſt Wicked 
of Men: There being no Crime ſo daring, as 
that of pretended and uſurp'd Divinity. But 
was it poſſible that ſo exalted Virtue ſhould be 
built upon ſo manifeſt Injuſtice ? That the 
Proudeſt and moſt ambitious of Mankind 
ſhould be the great Maſter, and accompliſh'd 
Pattern of Humility 2 That a Doctrine ſo Pure 
and Holy as the Goſpel, ſhould be the Work of 
an uncommiſſion d Pretender? That ſo perfect 
a Syſtem of Morals ſhould be eſtabliſh'd on ſo 
apparent Impiety and Iniquity ? The Piece of 
Dies nul- 5 * 
8 Ludovicus Vives on the Truth of the Chriſtian 
bunt flii Religion, is but an Abridgment of what the Fa- 
Iſrael, fine thers have ſaid on this Argument, caſt into a 
e, & proper Method. One of his ſtrongeſt Evidences, 
— & 1s the Accompliſhment of that Prophecy in 
Ene facri- Hoſea, concerning the Jews, which he handles 
feio, & in his third Book, and Which St. Auſtin had be- 
fine altari, fore Touch'd upon in the 18th Chapter of his 
g & - i * 28th Book De Civitate Dei. Yet Vives does not 
. ſeem to have ſet this Proof in its full Light. 
FTPFor nothing can really be more convincing 
to a ſober and ſound judgment, than a 9 
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the cy deliver d a thouſand years before the Comple- 


ice, tion, and now literally verified to the Eyes of 
11h; all the World, for more than ſixteen hundred 
lief; WM Years. Marciſius Ficinuss Work on the ſame 
his Subject, is chiefly a Demonſtration of our 


ant, Lord's Divinity, by the Prophecies of the Old 
Teſtament, by the Miracles of the New, and 
by the Truth of the Chriſtian Doctrine, 
preach'd by Illiterate Men, without Paſſion or 
Intereſt, and ſuch as could neither be themſelves 
deceivd, nor could entertain a Deſign of im- 
poſing upon others. But one of the moſt ac- 
curate Methods in the Defence and Illuftration 
of our Faith, is that of Melchior Canus, Biſhop 
of the Canaries, founded upon the Tenor of 
| Scriptures, Fathers, Councils, Divines, and all 
the Force of rational Argument. I forbear to 
mention thoſe late Apologiſts that are in the 
Hands of every Reader. What I have ſaid of 
others, may be ſufficient to give us ſome Idea of 
the Uſe which a Chriſtian Profeſſor ought to make 
of his Philoſophy, after the Example of theſe 
great Perſons, who applied it wholly to the 
Eſtabliſhment and Defence of Religion. For upon 
mature Conſideration, this will appear to be the 
only thing that is Real and Solid in Life. 
And ſince all other Poſſeſſions, or Attainments, Sapientia 


are Vain and periſhable, the only true Wiſdom — | 


is to Meditate upon Eternity; and the beſt Phi- primo 
loſophy is to be a good Man. * — 
edit ars. 
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BOOK S lately Printed. 
Xx Compleat Body of Chirurgical Operations: 
Containing the whole Practice of Surge- 
ry ; With Obſervations and Remarks on each Caſe. 
Amongſt which are inſerted, the feveral Ways 
of Delivering Women in Natural and Unnatu- 
ral Labours. The whole illuſtrated with Cop- 
per-Plates, 1 the ſeveral Bandages, Su- 
tures, and divers ufeful Inſtruments. By M. de 
la Vauguion, M. D. and Intendant of the Royal 
Hoſpitals about Paris. Faithfully done into Engliſh. 
A New Voyage to Italy; with Curious Obſerva- 
tions on ſeveral other Countries, as Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Savoy, Geneva, Flanders, and Holland. To- 
gether with uſeful Inſtructions for thoſe who ſhall 
Travel thither. Done out of French. The Second 
Edition, enlarg'd above one Third, and enrich'd 
with ſeveral new Figures. In Two Volumes. 
A New Voyage to the Levant, containing an 
Account of the moſt remarkable Curiofities in 
Germany, France, Italy, Malta and Turkey, with 
Hiſtorical Obſervations, relating to the Preſent 
and Ancient State of thoſe Countries. By the 
Sieur de Mont, done into Engliſh, and Adorn'd 
with Figures. The Third Edition Corrected. 8 vo. 
The Compleat Horſeman, or Perfett Farrier, in, 
Two Parts. Part I. Diſgovering the fureſt Marks 
of Beauty, Goodneſs, Faults, and Imperfections 
of Horſes, the beſt Method of Breedingand Back- 
ing Colts, making their Mouths, Buying, Dieting, 
and otherwiſe ordering of Horſes. The Art of 
Shooing, with the ſeveral ſorts of Shooes, adapted 
to the various Defects of Bad Feet, and the Preſer- 
vation of Good. The Art of Riding and Ma- 
naging the Great Horſe, &c. Part II. Contains the 
Signs and Cauſes of their Diſeaſes; with the true 
Method of Curing them. Written in French by 
the Szeur de Solleyſell, Querry to the preſent King 
of France, and one of the Royal. Academy of Paris. R- 


Books lately Printed. + 
bridg'd from the Folio. Done into Ergliſh by Sir 
William Hope. With the Additionof ſeveral excel- 
lent Receipts, by our be{t Farriers: And Dire- 
ctions to the Buyers and Sellers of Horſes, IIlu- 
ſtrated with ſeveral Copper- Plates. In 8 vo. Price 5. 

Of idm: Three Books. Written Originally 
in French by t he Sieur de Charron; with an Account 
of the Autbor. Made Eugliſh by Geo. Stanbope, DD. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majeſty, and late 
Fellow of King s-Colledge in Cmbridee, from the 

beſt Edition, corrected and enlarged by the Au- 
thor, alittle before his Death. In Two Volumes. 

The Compleat Surgeen, or the whole Art of Sur- 
gery, explained in a molt Familiar Method, con- 

taining an exact account of its Principles, and 
ſeveral Parts, viz. Of the Bones, Muſcles, Tu- 
mors, Ulcers, and Wounds Simple and Complica- 
ted, or thoſe by Gun- ſhot; as alſo of Venereal Di- 
ſeaſes; the Scurvy, Fractures, Luxations, And all 
ſorts of Chirurgical Operation. To which is ad- 
ded, a Chirurgical Diſpenſatory ; ſhewing the 
manner how to prepare all ſuch Medicines as ate 
moſt neceſſary for a Surgeon, and particularly the 
Mercuria Panacæa. Written in French by M. Le 
Clerk, Phyſicianin Ordinary to the French King ; 
and faithfully Tranſlated into Ezgliſh. The Third 
Edition, enlarged by the Author, with thi ex- 
cellent Method of preparing the Brain, by that 
Dextrous and Learned Anatomift M. Duncan: 
And with many Judicious Remarks, and new, 
Chirurgical Machines of the Invention of the The 
genious and Skilful AMA. Arnaud. In Twelves. 

"A Deſcription of Bandages and Dreſſings, ac- 
cording to the moſt Commodious ways now ũ- 
ed in France. Written in French by M. Le Clerk, 
Phyſician in Ordinary to the French King, and 
Author of the Compleat any et Tranſlated into 
Engliſh, with Forty Eight Copper-Plates, repre- 
ſenting the Figures of the ſeyeral Parts of each 
Drefling. In Twelyes. 5 OC 57 2 
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